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PC ISLAM AND DEMOCRACY- 


Islam and Democracy: 
Some Conceptual 
and Contemporary 
Dimensions 


Khurshid Ahmad 
Institute of Policy Studies 
Islamabad, Pakistan 


s the twenty first century begins and humanity enters its third mil- 

lennium, the world is awash with dazzling new claims and disqui- 

eting apprehensions. On the one hand, there are claims about 
the demise of Communism, the end of the Cold War and the final victory of 
Western liberalism, political and economic, heralding the ‘end of history.” 
On the other, there is widespread hue and cry about religious resurgence 
and the explosion of fundamentalisms the world over and apprehensions 
about a new era to be marked by a ‘clash of civilizations.” It is time sober 
intellectuals, particularly those representing the Muslim Umma, address 
themselves to the issues that are being debated in the academic world as 
well as in its corridors of, power, and try to rethink the strategy of Islam and 
the Muslim Umma vis-a-vis these challenges. Some of the major issues agi- 
tating humanity today and the direct concern of the Umma include: 
Globalization, Liberalization, Democratization, Privatization, Secularization, 
Religious Resurgence and the specter of International Terrorism. In this 
paper, I propose to examine some aspects of the Democratization debate. 

This paper argues that ‘democracy,’ as it has developed in the con- 

text of Western civilization and polity, is neither a monolithic concept nor a 
totally uncontested one. ; It is more appropriate to suggest that democracy 
remains a multi-faced phenomenon, both at the conceptual as well as oper- 
ational levels. It is, therefore, intellectually unacceptable and culturally 
untenable to assume that a particular Western model of democracy must be 
accepted as an ideal form of polity for the entirety of mankind, particularly 
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for Muslims, who have their own distinct moral and ideological identity and 
historico-cultural personality. Globalization may be the trend of the times, 
but it cannot be allowed to become a rubric of neo-colonialism. 

To my mind, Western democratic thought and experience, despite 
their richness and variety, are found, on deeper reflection and analysis, to 
be conceptually flawed and riddled with operational contradictions, defor- 
mities, and failures. W.B. Gallie has rightly called it an “essentially con- 
testable concept.” Its simple ‘export’ to the Muslim world, as also to other 
Third World countries, is not a realistic option. As such, efforts to indiscrim- 
inately promote through pressure, manipulation or outright imposition any 
form of Western secular democracy as an active goal of foreign policy of the 
United States and other Western powers is highly ill-advised. This author 
further submits that it is desirable to differentiate between the two major 
dimensions of democracy, i.e. its philosophic roots: the concept of popular 
sovereignty and consequent principle of legitimacy based exclusively on 
popular support; and its operational mechanisms ensuring people's partici- 
pation in governance in order to discern the will of the people as to the 
choice of rulers as well of policies and programs. It is also the contention 
of this writer that within the context of Islamic faith, culture, history and 
contemporary experience, there are clear lines of guidance which suggest a 
unique and distinct political framework that can rightly be described as truly 
participatory, both in substance and spirit and capable of establishing a 
political order committed to the twin goals of ‘adl (justice) and sbüra (con- 
sultation), the real substance of operational democracy. I also contend that 
this approach has the further potential to remedy some of the conflicts, con- 
tradictions, and failures of secular democracy. More importantly, any effort 
to force secular democracy down the throats of Muslims is possible only 
through despotic rule. Real democratization, giving the people a chance to 
freely fashion their affairs according to their ideals and aspirations, cannot 
but lead to Islamization, as the two represent two sides of the same coin. 

The Islamic political order is based on the concept of Tawhid and 
seeks its flowering in the form of popular vicegerency (Khilafd) operating 
through a mechanism of Shura, supported by the principles of equality of 
humankind, rule of law, protection of human rights including those of 
minorities, accountability of rulers, transparency of political processes and 
an overriding concern for justice in all its dimensions: legal, political, social 
economic and international. The Sbari'à provides the broad framework 
within which the people under the umbrella of Divine Guidance participate 
in developing a civil society and its institutions, including all the organs of 
state. The Islamic model also has the potential for establishing authentic 
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socio-political pluralism. As such, it provides for the healthy coexistence of 
religions, ethnic and linguistic groups, cultures and civilizations at national 
and global levels. The system possesses vertical consistency as well as hori- 
zontal harmony in a way:that can ensure the establishment of peace and a 
just socio-political order for all human beings in an era when the whole 
world is becoming a global city. 


Democracy: The Western Perspective 

The word democracy entered the English language in the sixteenth 
century from the French democratie. The word is Greek in origin being 
derived from demokratie, the root meanings being demos (people) and 
kratos (rule). 

As far as Muslim literature is concerned, the term jumbariyyat was 
first used in the Turkish language in the eighteenth century and was derived 
from the Arabic word jambur, meaning people or assembly or collection of 
people. The term was used with reference to the French Republic. * 

Democracy, as such, refers to a form of government in which, in 
contradistinction to aristocracy, monarchy, dictatorship or authoritarian rule, 
the people are regarded as the real source of power and point of reference 
in respect not only of the principles and modes of governance, but also as 
the real source for values, principles, ideals and policies. It is the people 
who are looked upon as sovereign, enjoying the right to rule and to whom 
those in authority are accountable. The term democracy indicates both a 
set of ideals and principles and a political system, a mechanism for gover- 
nance and a politico-legal culture. The real test of democracy is its princi- 
ple of legitimacy, laying down that power is legitimate only when it is 
derived from the authority of the people and is based on their consent. In 
the post-Renaissance era of European history, the kings’ divine right to rule 
was challenged. There was a popular rebellion against the monarchies of 
Europe and their aristocratic regimes as well as against the authority of the 
church and its ecclesiastical rule. It was in this context that the principle of 

- sovereignty of the people was expounded, severing the relations of politics 
with religion and divine authority. “The People” were affirmed as the 
source of political power and the real arbiter of their own fate. They were 
crowned as the source of all values and authority; their well-being and 
empowerment became the real goal of all political effort. 

The philosophical roots of democracy lie in the concept of ‘popular 
sovereignty.’ It consists, on the one hand, of denial of the existence or at 
least the relevance of eternal religious guidance and absolute moral values 
in matters of political governance, and on the other, the affirmation that the 
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people, their popular will, be accepted as the real source of all authority 
and power. In short, legal as well as political sovereignty was located in 
the people, giving rise to a variety of forms and expressions of democratic 
polity: direct, representative, functional, parliamentary, republican, federal, 
proletarian, etc. “The central principle that drove democratic demands 
along during the nineteenth century,” claims Richard Jay, “was that of the 
sovereignty of the people.” However nebulous the concept of ‘the people’ 
is, both conceptually and in practice, this has remained the philosophic and 
moral bedrock of secular Western democracy. 

The other dimension of democracy relates to a variety of forms of 
self-government and popular participation in political decision-making, i.e. 
developing political processes instrumental in finding out the will of the 
people for running the affairs of the state. The operational models are 
based on the principles of liberty and equality, of constitutionalism and rule 
of law, of division of power between different organs of state, executive, 
legislature and judiciary, of fundamental rights, including the rights of 
minorities, of freedom of belief, opinion, expression, association, press and 
communication. The substance of democracy seeks expression in the 
vision of a government that is chosen by the people, operates in the service 
of the people in accordance with their wishes and preferences, and is 
accountable before them. The Western democratic model is based on the 
principle of separation between religion and politics and, as such, is con- 
cerned only with the worldly welfare of the people. The entire corpus of 
law and its galaxy of human rights are permeated with this spirit. It ` 
deserves to be recorded that Western countries have, in pursuit of their ren- 
dezvous with democracy, made very valuable experiments towards devel- 
oping viable mechanisms for popular participation. The multi-party sys- 
tem, various electoral systems for the periodic selection of political leader- 
ships, the separation of judiciary and executive, institutional arrangements 
for legislation - unicameral or bicameral - constitute major dimensions of 
this political dispensation. 

Democratic experiences in the West have not been an unmixed 
blessing. Despite certain historic achievements, there have been serious 
failures and miscarriages because of the absence of firm moral moorings. 
As absolute values have no place in this system, the standards of right and 
wrong were subjected to the whims of the people, who began to change 
their ethical values as they changed their clothes and fashions. A process 
of decriminalization of major evil practices and moral sins began, with the 
result that human society was exposed to the tyrannies of moral relativism, 
the idiosyncrasies of majority rule, ethnic, racial and class-based tensions, 
economic rivalries and exploitations, and the erosion of all those basics that 
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had sustained human society from time immemorial. 

Democracy substituted sheer quantity for quality and counting of 
hands to the place of attending to standards of Right, Truth and Justice. 
Narrow party politics led to further degeneration of the system. In certain 
countries, the one-party system was introduced leading to the establishment 
of a party dictatorship in the name of democracy. Some of the principles 
on which democracy was based became diluted with the result that practice 
so deviated from the original concepts and the whole exercise began to 
turn into a mockery. Giovanni Sartori argues that, 


According to the minimal standard, roughly half of the world may 

be included in the realm of democracy; according to the medium 
standard the number of democratic countries dwindles; and accord- 
ing to the high standard a mere dozen or so countries have 
achieved a satisfactory degree of democracy. And it requires little 
effort to imagine how easily the label ‘democratic’ can be turned 
into 'undemocratic,' and vice-versa, simply by switching from one 
standard to another ... Westerners have lived under democratic 
system long enough to have reached the phase of democratic 
disillusionment ... Up to this point we are able to specify what 
democracy is: the border between a democratic and a non- 
democratic political system is still definite. But no sooner do we 
apply the word democracy to most of the Third World, and in 
particular to the so-called developing nations then the standard 
becomes so low that one may well wonder whether the word 
democracy is still appropriate. 


In a recent issue of Foreign Affairs, Thomas Carothers laments that the 
"world-wide democratic revolution has been cooling off around the globe,’ 
He declares: 


What appeared to many enthusiasts a few years back to be a grand 
unifying movement may, at least over the next several decades, 
heighten the political divide between the Western world (including 
Latin America, Eastern Europe and parts of the former Soviet Union) 
and the non-Western one. This is not a prophecy of a clash of 
civilizations but a warning against facile universalism." 


C.B. Macpherson sums up the journey of democracy from the detestable 
"rule of the mob" to the present honorable status of global darling, when 
she says: 
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Democracy used to be a bad word. Everybody who was anybody 
knew that democracy in its original sense of rule by the people of 
government in accordance with the will of the bulk of the people 
would be a bad thing - fatal to individual freedom and to all the 
graces of civilized living. That was the position taken by pretty 
nearly all men of intelligence from the earliest historical times down 
to about a hundred years ago. Then, within fifty years, democracy 
became a good thing." 


Although it has become “a good thing,” particularly after the fall of 
the Soviet Union, astute observers cannot, however, overlook the anom- 
alies, contradictions and iniquities that continue to characterize the systems 
of government that commonly fall under the rubric of democracy. What 
historian E.H. Car said in the early 1950s is echoed in the mid-1990s.? 
Anthony Arblaster comes to the painful conclusion that despite all the 
claims and certain definite achievements, “democracy is still ‘unfinished 
business’ on the agenda of modern politics.”” Despite the right to vote, men 
and women both have failed to acquire their rightful share in power. 
“Bourgeois democracy,” by and large, remains “a facade behind which the 
capitalist class continued to rule and dominate society"" and “the revival of 
women’s movements since 1960s bear witness to the failure of women’s 
suffrage in itself to achieve equality between the sexes, or even to abolish 
some of the more blatant forms of discrimination against women."" The 
same author laments that "the principles of equality of political power 
which is embodied in the possession of each and every citizen of our vote 
stands in sharp contrast to the blatant inequalities in the distribution of 
political power in almost every other important respect."? He comes to the 
same conclusion as that of E.H. Car: “So we must at least conclude ... that 
the purposes for which ordinary people wanted political democracy, or the 
vote, have not yet been completely fulfilled by any means” and rightly sur- 
mises that: *it would be foolish to imagine that the Western democracies 
have a monopoly of the relevant experience.”” 

It is the opinion of this writer that secular Western democracy has its 
own distinct ethos, and its indiscriminate export to other parts of the world 
cannot lead to the establishment of a stable, truly democratic and just politi- 
cal order. A number of lessons can be learned from the democratic experi- 
ments made in different parts of the world, but the people in the non- 
Western world, particularly the Muslim Umma, must not blindly follow any 
of the Western models; instead, they should draw upon their own ideologi- 
cal and historical sources and establish institutions that represent their own 
values and ideals. There is no harm in learning from the experiences of 
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mankind, and a lot can be learned from the contemporary Western world, 
but only those arrangements which have roots in our own history and 
experience and are considered part of our value framework and cultural 
ethos can really be fruitful in our own lands.” 


The Islamic Political System 
Islam is not a religion in the limited sense of the word, as the term is 

used in Western philosophic and religious literature. Literally meaning sub- 
mission, it stands for man’s total submission to the Will of Allah (SWT) and 
a firm commitment to pursue all His Commands and Guidance. As such, 
while first and foremost (i) Islam represents a relationship between humans 
and God, it is also (ii) a covenant to follow the entire guidance revealed by 
Allah and exemplified in.the life of His Prophet Muhammad and (iii) a 
process of integrating oneself with the community of believers, the Umma, 
which has been raised to invite mankind to the Path of Truth, to establish 
what is Right and to forbid what is Wrong. Islam is a complete code of con- 
duct, a comprehensive and all-embracing way of life, a din that covers all 
aspects of human existence, personal and public, moral and mundane, spir- 
itual and material, legal and social, economic and educational, national and 
international. Din is the basis of loyalty and identity, and the Sbari'ais the 
ordained path covering all walks of life, from prayer to socio-economic 
policies. The Islamic political system is not something independent or self- 
contained, it is part of the Islamic way of life and is inseparable from other 
aspects of this din. Life is visualized as an integrated whole. The Iman is 
the seed and the starting point. The tree that grows out of this seed covers 
all areas of human existence. The Revealed Guidance in the form of the 
Qur'àn and Sunna is eternal, absolute and universal. It provides a frame- 
work within which there exists immense dynamism and capacity to meet all 
the emerging challenges of the time. It gives a world-view, a vision and a 
set of values, and leaves enough room to work out details for different situ- 
ations in space-time. The real objective is seeking Allah's good pleasure 
and aspiring for success in the everlasting life that is to come. Din and 
mujtama' (society) and din and dawla (state) are therefore inseparable as 
are din and taqwa (personal piety) and din and bádat (worship). Tawbid 
is the cardinal principle on which the entire fabric of Islamic life rests. In 
the light of this foundational principle, the key elements of the Islamic polit- 
ical order are as follows:" 
1. Sovereignty belongsito Allah alone. He is the Creator, the Master, the 

rabb, the Law-Giver, the Guide. A human is His creation (makbluq), 

His ‘abd (servant) and His Khalifa (vicegerent and representative). A 

human’s assignment on earth is to live a life in obedience to the Divine 
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Will, and establish the Sbari'á that has been revealed for his guidance, 
so as to be at peace with him or herself, with the universe and with his 
Lord, the Creator. This would bring peace, justice, bliss and prosperity 
in this world and ensure real salvation in the Hereafter. 

2. All human beings are equal before the Lord and subject to the same 
Law that He has ordained. The Islamic political system is based on the 
principle of the sovereignty of Allah and the supremacy of the Sbari'à. 
The legitimacy of the system comes from the loyalty and obedience to 
Allah and commitment to follow and establish the Shari'’@. The Qur'àn 
is very explicit on this point: 


Verily His is the Creation and His is the Law (7:54) 

The Authority rests with none but Allah. He commends 
you not to surrender to anyone save Him. This is the 
Right Way (of life). (12:40) 


Verily We have sent to you the Book with Truth so 
that you (O Prophet might judge between them by 
what Allah has shown you. (4:105) 


And those who do not make their decisions in accord- 
ance with that revealed by Allah, are in fact the un- 
believers, ... the unjust ... the evil-doers. (5:44-47) 


3. The position of human beings is that of Allah's vicegerent (khalifa). 
This istikbia@fhas been entrusted on all those human beings who accept 
Allah as their Rab and Sovereign. The concept is one of popular 
vicegerency, shared by all believers. Vicegerency also means that limit- 
ed authority has been delegated to the people to run these affairs. The 
authority is endowed, not on any chosen person, family, tribe or group, 
but on all Muslim men and women and it is they who have to exercise 
this power in accordance with the Islamic principle of sbüra. 


Allah has promised to those among you who believe 
and do righteous deeds that He will assuredly make 
them to succeed (those who rule) and grant them vice- 
gerency in the land just as He made those before them 
succeed (others). (24:55) 


The theory of state that follows from this and other injunctions of 
the Qur'an lays down two cardinal principles: first, of God's sovereignty 
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and second, of the “popular vicegerency" of the believers. Hence, legitima- 
cy in the Islamic political order comes, first and foremost, from accepting 
Allah as the Sovereign and His Law, i.e. the Shari'a as the Supreme Law, 
and secondly, the governance of society by and in accordance with the will 
of the people. Those in authority must enjoy the confidence and support of 
the Muslims, the Umma, the real repositories of Kbilgfa. It is very clear 
from the verse quoted above that the authority or assignment to rule over 
the earth has been promised to the whole community of believers and not 
to any particular person, class, family or group. The istikblaf granted to the 
faithful is in the nature of'a popular vicegerency - each and all have been 
given this assignment. That is why the mode of decision-making for the 
Umma has been described as sbüra, i.e. their affairs are conducted through 
consultation among themselves. All are equal as members of the society 
and the criteria for excellence and leadership is tied to their qualities of 
trustworthiness, competence and taqwa: i.e. God-consciousness, dutiful- 
ness and sense of accountability. The Qur'àn says that: 


The most honorable in the sight of Allah is the one 
who excels in piety and heedfulness. 


The Prophet (peace be upon him) also said: 


Everyone of you is like a shepard (i.e. in command of 
his flock) and everyone of you is accountable for his ward. 


All distinctions of caste, colour, tribe and nobility have been abol- 
ished, establishing real equality between humans (We have honoured the 
progeny of Adam). The only criteria for excellence according to the Qur'àn 
being merit and virtuous behavior - ‘tlm (knowledge); gism (physical com- 
petence) and taqwa (piety and good conduct). 

4. The principle of obedience expounding the network of rights and oblig- 
ations in an Islamic polity has two distinct dimensions: one, loyalty to 
Allah and His Prophet and second, the people’s right to free speech, 
discussion, dissent and participation, including the right to disagree and 
criticize those in authority. 


O you who believe, obey Allah and obey His Messenger 
and those from among yourselves who hold authority; then 
if there is any dispute between you (i.e. the people and the 
rulers) concerning any matter refer it to Allah and His Pro- 
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phet if you [really] believe in Allah and the Last Day - (4:59) 
Prophet, peace be upon him, said: 


The best form of jibdad is to utter a word of truth to 
a tyrannical ruler. 


Furthermore, he said: 


If any of you sees some evil, he should set it right with 

his hand; if he is unable to do so, then with his tongue; 
and if he is unable to do even that, then (let him denounce 
it) in his heart. But this last is the weakest form of faith. 


The picture of an Islamic polity that emerges from these guidelines is very 
clear. This is a faith-based society. Its sheet-anchor is loyalty to Allah and 
His Prophet and decision-making is to take place in accordance with the 
values, principles and commands contained in the Divine Guidance, the 
Sbari'á. There is, however, no room for any privileged class or priestly 
order in this system. Mundane power is shared by all members of the com- 
munity who are equal before the law. They have equal rights and obliga- 
tions. All of the personal, civil, political, social, cultural and economic 
rights are guaranteed under Divine Law. The rulers do not enjoy any arbi- 
trary power. All are equally responsible before the law. In fact, the rulers 
are obliged to ensure these rights to all, particularly to the weaker members 
of society. Human rights have been enshrined in the Shari'a and no one 
has any power to abridge or ignore them. Freedom and equality are the 
very breath of this society: al-amr bi']-ma rüf wa'l-nabi ‘an al-munkar 
(commanding what is right and forbidding what is wrong) are its life-mis- 
sion. Shira (consultation and participation in decision-making) is its way, 
this is the process of decision-making at all levels, in respect of all its affairs, 
social, economic, political or otherwise. Persons in authority must enjoy 
the trust and confidence of the people and be accountable before them. As 
such, political authority and power-making have to be devised on the basis 
of the supremacy of the Sbari'à and the consent and confidence of the peo- 
ple. Accountability is not only before God, it is also before the law and the 
people. Any political arrangement is possible as long as these principles 
and values are fully respected. As Islam's guidance is absolute, universal 
and eternal, it has been left to the Umma to develop different forms, institu- 
tions and mechanisms suitable to different socio-historic conditions. A vari- 
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ety of forms and arrangements are possible within this framework. Some 
have been experienced in the past. New experiments and arrangements 
can be made today and tomorrow. This is the beauty and potential of 
Islam. This has been the distinctive feature of the Muslim historical experi- 
ence spread over fourteen centuries. 


The Muslim Experience 

The Prophet Muhammad set a model not only in respect of his per- 
sonal life and intense spiritual relationship between humans and God, but 
he also established a society and a state that has been the pace-setter for the 
Muslim politico-historical experience. The convenant of al-'Aqba II (bay'at 
al-'aqba al-tbànt) and the covenant of Madina (Mitbáq Madina) constitut- 
ed the cardinal foundations on which the society and state of Madinah was 
founded. The Islamic political model, in the eyes of the Umma, was exem- 
plified during the period of the Prophet and the four Rightly-Guided 
Caliphs (a-Kbüulafa al-Rasbidün). Some of the distinctive aspects of this 
model are as follows: 

1. The Rule of Law and equality of all before the law, as discussed earlier. 

2. The supremacy of the Quran and Sunna, and resort to Ijtibád in mat- 
ters not covered by these sources. Zjtibád is informed and disciplined 
rational effort to find out solutions to new questions of law in the light 
of the general principles of the Shari‘. 

The entire corpus of Muslim law, perhaps the greatest contribution 
of the Muslims to civilization, has been developed through a rational, 
democratic and popular process, in which the learned and the concerned 
participate through debate, dialogue and discussion. This was the volun- 
tary acceptance of and submission to the law so developed by the Umma 
that gave legitimacy to different schools of law. It is one of the major won- 
ders of history that law in the Muslim society was never derived from the 
will of the rulers, as was the case in other contemporaneous societies and 
cultures. The entire legal system evolved outside the corridors of political 
power and, once established, the rulers were as much subject to this law as 
were commoners. This has worked as a great check on arbitrary power 
and has entrenched the true credentials of participatory democracy in 
Muslim society. John L. Esposito and John O. Voll say in Islam and 
Democracy. “In the long-standing concept of ‘oriental despotism,’ there is 
no sense of a separation of powers or structures limiting the power of the 
ruler. However, such unlimited power was not available to leaders in clas- 
sical Muslim societies and this situation is visible both in Islamic law of 
political structures and in actual historical experience ... It was the consen- 
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sus of those scholars and not the commands and rules of the Caliphs, that 

provided the basis for formal Islamic law. No ruler was recognized as being 

above the law, and all rulers would be judged by that law." 

3. Sbüra was the mechanism for decision-making as much as for the selec- 
tion of the political leadership at all levels. The first four Caliphs were 
selected by the community, although the methods of selection and 
approval differed. The common principle was the consent and confi- 
dence of the community and accountability before them. Even when 
this principle of the community's choice was abandoned and heredity 
rule crept in, the fiction of bay'a (people's acceptance of the rulers) 
continued. The institutions of nasiba (advice), shūra (consultation), 
tkbtilaf (disagreement difference of opinion), al-amr bi'l ma'rüf (com- 
manding right and virtue), al-nabi ‘an al-munkar (forbidding wrong 
and vice), and bisba (public accountability and ombudsmanship) con- 
tinued to play important roles at all times and in a variety of ways. 

4. Respect for human rights and contractual obligations in respect to the 
people in general and to minorities and friendly states and communities 
in particular has been a perennial feature of Muslim polity. 

5. The separation of the judiciary from the executive and its total indepen- 
dence at all levels has been another cardinal feature of the Muslim 
experience. This is why rule of law and access to justice for all 
remained inalienable aspects of Muslim society. This, by and large, pro- 
tected Muslim lands from the tyranny of arbitrary rule. This principle of 
the separation of powers, established as it was during the period of the 
Rightly-Guided Caliphs, continued in later periods despite certain 
degeneration in the system. The supremacy of the constitution, i.e. 
Islam, remained an integral part of the Muslim experience. Esposito 
and Voll record a certain aspect of it in the context of Ottoman rule, 
that: “The Ulama of the imperial system had the accepted right - which 
was not often exercised because of political reasons - to invalidate any 
regulation issued by the Sultan if they judged it not to be in accord with 
Islamic law. Even more, the head of the hierarchy of official Ulama in 
the empire, the Shaykh-al-Islam, could issue judgments deposing the 
Sultan for violating the basic Islamic Law. Although this power was 
exercised infrequently, it actually was exercised in the depositions of 
Sultans Ibrahim (1648), Mehmud IV (1687), Ahmed III (1730), and Selim 
III (1807). In these formal actions, the historic check on the power of 
the ruler formed by the fact that the Ulama were the representatives of 
the ‘constitution,’ that is the Islamic law, is fully reflected. It shows the 
potential dimension of the separation of powers in the Islamic 
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heritage. 

6. Another cardinal feature of the Muslim experience relates to the system 
of social security based on zakát (compulsory transfer payments from 
the rich to the poor), sadaqaát (voluntary charitable contributions), waqf 
(trust foundation), infaq (spending in the path of Allah), wassiyya 
(will), wirdtba (distribution of wealth through inheritance), and hiba 
(bequests). This led to the establishment of an egalitarian socio-eco- 
nomic system, enabling all members of society to seek a respectable liv- 
ing. The economic organization of the society was such that it enabled 
its weaker members to stand up and participate in political and eco- 
nomic processes. 

7. Another important feature of the Muslim experience relates to its accep- 
tance of dissent and opposition - individual as well as collective - as 
something authentic and as part of the tradition, and not something out- 
side it. Of course, a distinction was made between ikbtilaf (differences) 
and fitna (rebellion), but it is significant that at least in certain major 
schools of Islamic law, in some specific situations and on the basis of 
defined conditions, opposition that involves even armed rebellion 
(bburüj) is accepted as legitimate. Esposito and Voll acknowledge that: 
"The ultimate authority of the Qur'an and Sunnah provide the basis for 
critiques of existing conditions throughout Islamic history. Movements 
of Islamic opposition, renewal, and reform have been able to find their 
justification and legitimacy in this appeal to higher authority. In the 
modern era, this can become the basis for Islamic constitutionalism that 
aids both in the state definition and in providing a framework for recog- 
nizing legitimacy of opposition." 

These seven principles are illustrative of the unique Muslim tradition of 

governance and constitute significant pointers towards the development of 

a distinctly Islamic model of democratic governance. These can be the 

source of inspiration and guidance for developing Islamic democratic mod- 

els in the contemporary world. 


Western Democracy and Islamic Shira: A Comparison 

In light of the discussion made thus far, it may be useful to identify 
some of the basic differences and divergence between the two systems and 
also point out some of the common concerns and areas where learning 
from one another's experiences may be fruitful. 

Islam's strategy is unique. It focuses on humans: their souls and 
personalities. It is the spiritual flowering within every human being - man 
and woman - that lends real strength to the Islamic system. Change begins 
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by changing oneself from within. The starting point is the creation of a 
‘moral person’ who then plays his or her part in creating a ‘moral and just 
society.’ The Umma is a universal community. Within this wider Umma 
there can be smaller groups, entities, even states, and yet they would con- 
stitute parts of the total mosaic. Islam builds a civil society, with a spectrum 
of institutions. The state is one of them, albeit very important and at the 
apex; yet nonetheless an organ of the community and the civil society. 
There is total harmony between its social, political and economic principles 
and all taken together create a society that is ideological, norm-based, and 
permeated with rabbaniyya (Godliness), ‘adi (justice) and ibsan (benevo- 
lence). This society is to be organized on the basis of equality, brother- 
hood, mutual help, social responsibility, justice and equity for all. It is a 
law-abiding society in which the rights and duties of all members, including 
minorities, are fully respected. The purpose of the state is service to the 
members of the society and the establishment of justice. There is no room 
for despotism, dictatorship or arbitrary rule. 

The Islamic state is different from a secular democracy as it is dia- 
metrically opposed to the concept of the sovereignty of the people. Allah is 
the Supreme Law-Giver and the Sbari'à is the law of the land. Within the 
framework of the Sbari'a, new problems are faced and their solutions 
worked out. This represents the cardinal difference between the two. As 
far as the principles of rule of law, protection of fundamental rights, inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, the rights of minorities and choice of policies 
and rulers in accord with the wishes of the people are concerned, Islam 
ensures them within its own framework. With respect to some of these: 
matters, there exists vast common ground with Western democracies and, 
as such, to that extent Muslims can learn from the experiences of the con- 
temporary West, as others can learn from theirs. But because of the basic 
differences as to the source and nature of law, the two systems are distinct 
and unique. 

The Islamic state is characterized by the supremacy of the Shari, 
yet it is diametrically different from theocracy as it has been know in history 
- Pharaonic, Babylonian, Jewish, Christian, Hindu, and Buddhist. The dif- 
ferences are very fundamental. 

Theocracy stood for divine rule through an ecclesiastical class 
whose word became the law, undisputed and indisputable. In Islam, there 
is no priestly class. Allah is the Sovereign. His Will is clearly available in 
the form of the Qur'àn and the Sunna. The Sbari'á is a known quantity, 
available to all and not a divine secret known only to the priesthood. In 
Islam, there is no possibility of any group of people imposing their personal 
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will or preferences over others in the name of God. It is through an open 
process of debate and discussion that the law is developed and implement- 
ed. All participate in this process. Precisely, the differences are: 


a) 
b) 


c) 


The Shari‘, the epitome of Divine Will, is available intact, unpolluted 
and unpollutable by any change or interference. 
There is no class of religious intermediaries or official spokesmen for 
God. Prophethood has come to an end. The guidance has been per- 
fected. Now it is the community which has to understand and imple- 
ment the Divine Guidance in the light of changing human scenarios. 
The individual is the cornerstone of society, which ensures his freedom, 
rule of law and respect for opposition and opponents. The people and 
the press are free to discuss and resolve problems through sbara. The 
entire Islamic fiqh has developed through a process in which the com- 
munity and its representatives have participated in an open process. 
The Islamic state and society are concerned with all the physical and 
worldly problems of humans and try to solve these problems in accor- 
dance with the principles of justice and social well-being. The entire 
domain of the secular world is the concern of Islam and the Muslims. 
Yet the Islamic and secular approaches are fundamentally different. 
The Prophet (peace be upon him) has said that the entire landscape of 
the world is my mosque. As such, the Islamic domain is equally con- 
cerned with all parts of the world. It is neither of the East nor of the 
West, but truly universal. Similarly, it covers all matters of human exis- 
tence, spiritual or worldly. To that extent, Islam has no quarrel with 
secuarlism which was a reaction to those religious traditions which 
neglected the secular world and confined their interest to the spiritual 
realm alone. Islam also accepts principles of tolerance (“there is no 
compulsion in religion" in the Qur'an) and pluralism and gives to all 
human beings the right to belief and profession. It accepts the multi- 
plicity of cultures and community lifestyles. This is part of the Islamic 
matrix. Islam is at war with secularism with respect to its claim to solve 
all human problems without reference to religion, Divine Guidance and 
absolute moral values. This is the very antithesis of the Islamic 
approach to life. On that count, the two represent two worlds apart. 
Although communism and fascism are no longer dominant political 
ideologies, there are people who still subscribe to some variant or 
aspect of these ideologies. Both of them are products of certain historic 
and socio-political situations within the context of Western civilization. 
Central to these had been the totalitarian character of the state. Both 
represented different kinds of dictatorship and authoritarian rule, 
despite the facade of elections and parliaments. In Islam, there is no 
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place for arbitrary power. Islam establishes the state as one of the 
organs of civil society and affirms the centrality of the individual, his 
rights and role in the making of political decisions. The Islamic state is 
a creature of law and the rulers are as much accountable before the law 
as any other citizen. In fact, the Islamic state does not confer upon its 
functionaries even those immunities which are common in many 
Western democracies. Human rights in Islam are inviolable, as sacred 
covenants from Allah (SWT). The individual is respected as the basic 
unit of society and as a moral being, finally accountable before Allah as 
an individual. Every human being is a sacred entity and is morally 
responsible for all his choices and actions, here and Hereafter. The 
individual has to behave with a sense of social responsibility but he is 
not a mere lifeless cog in the wheel of the state. As such, there is all the 
difference in the world between the Islamic political order and the dic- 
tatorial and authoritarian ideologues of our time. 

In view of this comparative analysis, we would like to conclude that 
the Islamic political system is unique, despite some similarities with 
other political ideologies. Islam is an organic whole and aims at estab- 
lishing a society that is not confronted with the dilemma of a ‘moral 
human in an immoral society’ or of humans herded in an ‘animal farm.’ 
Islam wants to ensure the simultaneous flowering of the spiritual and 
material potential of all human beings, enabling them to live in peace 
and justice, serving the higher moral ideals of life, aiming at God’s good 
pleasure and eternal bliss. The Islamic state is an ideological, educa- 
tional and consultative state providing a socio-political framework in 
which real democracy can flourish. 


Islamic Resurgence and Democratization: The Contemporary 
Challenge 

The contemporary Muslim world is faced with a unique challenge. 
For the first time in history, Muslims have lost their hold over power 
and almost the entire Muslim world has been under the yoke of colonial 
tulers. During this long night of colonial domination spread almost 
over two centuries, it also suffered intellectually, morally, economically 
and culturally. The worst part of this ordeal related to the gradual disin- 
tegration of Islamic institutions which had sustained the Umma for 
some twelve centuries and enabled it to brace challenges from within 
and without. It was under colonial rule that a number of institutions 
were imposed upon Muslim lands through transplantation from the 
West as a part of its so-called ‘civilizing mission’ (“the White Man’s 
Burden”), which in fact represented the worst part of imperialism. Law, 
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judiciary, economy, education, administration, language, literature, arts, 
architecture, in short all elements of society and culture were subjected 
to forced Westernization. 

This colonial rule also led to the production of a new type of leader- 
ship from within the Muslim society, the babu class, as described by 
historian Arnold Toynbee, a class of people who had no roots in their 
own faith, culture and history, and who tried to develop a new identity 
in the shadow of colonial rulers. This class began to embody not only 
the values and precepts of the dominant power, but also its interests, 
and acted and operated in collaboration with local and external vested 
interests. While the mass movement for independence from foreign 
rule was primarily inspired by ideals of freedom and faith, and even the 
forces of nationalism in the Muslim world had developed an Islamic 
identity, this class remained imbued in Western values and acted, con- 
sciously or inadvertently as agents of imperial powers.” By and large, 
after independence, the reins of political power in most Muslim coun- 
tries fell into the hands of this Westernized leadership groomed during 
the colonial period, with continued linkages with the culture and politi- 
cal designs of the West. It is a tragic fact that not only were the political 
boundaries in the Muslim world carved by foreign rulers, but the new 
institutions and the new leaderships were also products of this colonial 
age. This is the phenomenon that lies at the root of the current crisis 
and discontent in the Muslim world. Islamic resurgence and popular 
participation in political decision-making are two aspects of the same 
phenomenon. The effective sharing of power by the people and the 
reconstruction of the society and polity in the light of the Islamic ideals 
of the people are part and parcel of this process. This is possible only if 
there is trust, harmony, and co-operation among the people and the 
rulers. But the rulers who inherited power from the colonial powers 
and the people are not on the same ideological, moral or political wave- 
lengths. The rulers want to change society and its institutions in accord 
with the concepts and values of Westernization and its ideological icons 
- secularism, nationalism, capitalism, socialism, etc. They want to intro- 
duce laws, institutions and policies derived from Western models. The 
people regard this as something against their faith, values and aspira- 
tions. That is why despite independence, the system of government has 
per force and per design remained despotic and arbitrary, with some 
exceptions. The lesson of history is very clear: secularization and 
Westernization of Muslim lands is not possible without arbitrary 
power. There is no incompatibility between Islam and a truly democra- 
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tic system based on people’s participation and power-sharing. On the 
contrary, democratization in the sense of freedom of the people, funda- 
mental rights and people’s participation and Islamization are natural 
corollaries. The conflict is between peoples’ Islamic aspirations and the 
secular and Westernizing ideals and policies of the ruling elite. It is 
only through despotic powers that non-Islamic ideas and laws can be 
imposed on the Muslim people. All the incompatibility is between 
these two different visions and real democracy is the first casualty of the 
secular Westernizing bulldozer. American sociologist, Filmer S.C. 
Northrop has, with great perception, put his finger at the right spot. He 
says: “I believe this is one of the reasons why such law (i.e. secular law) 
usually has to be put in first by a dictator. It cannot come in as a mass 
movement because the masses are in the old tradition.”” 

Wilfred Smith also makes a very interesting observation in the con- 
text of the Pakistani situation. He says: “Insofar as an Eastern nation 
becomes truly democratic, that is, reflecting its own nature, to that 
extent it becomes un-Western ... Insofar as Pakistan is really democratic, 
and not merely superficially so, to that extent it will be Islamic rather 
than Western."? Smith bluntly says that without Islam, democracy is a 
*useless jargon unworthy of emulation." As such, democracy becomes 
“an aspect of its Islamicness, a part of the definition of their Islamic 
state." 

Esposito and Voll also come very close to this appreciation of the 
contemporary Muslim situation, which they regard “as characterised by 
the twin trends of Islamic resurgence and democratization.” This is how 
they read into the contemporary Muslim mind: 


Many Muslims are actively engaged in defining Islamic 
democracy. They believe that the global processes of 
religious resurgence and democratization can be, and in 
the case of the Muslim world, are complementary.” 


Another recent study on Muslim Politics by Dale Eickelman and 
James Piscatori also makes a plea for a fresh approach towards the con- 
temporary Muslim concern for democracy based on their own values 
and aspirations and their abhorrence towards transplantations from the 
Western world. They conclude: 


In the specific context of Muslim polities, de-emphasizing 
paradigms and reassessing the challenges policy-makers 
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will have to face in the years ahead entails listening to the 
many Muslim voices not merely those of a Westernised 
elite. The first step is to learn to elicit their cultural notions 
of legitimate authority and justice and to recognize that 
ideas of just rule, religious or otherwise are not fixed ... 

In the end, such an understanding promises to undermine 
unreflective presumptions that Muslim relations with 
others are chiefly hostile and the Muslim governance is 
almost inevitably arbitrary and authoritarian.” 


Islam and the Muslim Umma brook no sympathy for arbitrary and 
authoritarian rule. Whatever arbitrary power reigns is more a product 
of colonialization and Westernization, and not of Muslim ideals, history 
or contemporary aspirations. They regard the Western secular version 
of democracy as alien to their principles, values and traditions. But they 
have their own concept and rich tradition of democracy and people's 
participation that ensures just rule, consultative processes at all levels, 
respect for rights and dissent, the independence of judiciary and politi- 
co-cultural pluralism. There is no contradiction between Islam and this 
essence of democracy. Whatever despotic or arbitrary rule exists in the 
Muslim lands is part of an alien and imposed tradition, against which 
the forces of Islamic resurgence are struggling. Islam and true democra- 
tization are two sides of the same coin. As such, democratic processes 
and Islam would go hand in hand. The rise and rule of despotisms - 
civil or military, elected or hereditary - responsible for the negation of 
democracy and the usurpation of fundamental freedom are fruits of 
Westernization and secularization, and not of Islam. The denial and 
suppression of mass democracy is the agenda of secularism and 
Westernization, not of Islam. Islamic imperatives and the people's will, 
longings and aspirations go together. Democratization is bound to be a 
stepping stone to Islamization. The fulfillment of Islamic aspirations 
would become possible only through the promotion of democratic 
processes. In the contemporary post-colonial history of the Muslim 
world, despotism and secularism or socialism have gone together, while 
Islamic resurgence and people's freedoms and popular participation are 
complementary. Despite freedom from the colonial yoke, the Muslim 
Umma is still struggling for its right - its democratic right - to freely 
develop its polity, society and economy in light of its own ideas, values 
and aspirations. It refuses to live under the dictate of concepts and 
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models in conflict with its faith, opposed to its values, distasteful to its 
history and repugnant to its traditions. If democracy means rights of a 
people to self-determination and self-fulfillment, that is what Islam and 
the Muslim people have been striving for, nothing more and nothing 
less. 
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The Arab people have always had the roughest and most comprehend- 
ing deal from Hollywood, but with the death of the Cold War, the 
stereotype has been granted even more prominence. In The Mummy 
[1999], I could hardly believe what I was watching ... So, here's a party 
game for any producers with a Middle East setting in mind; try replacing 
one Semitic group with another -- Jews instead of Arabs -- and THEN lis- 
ten for the laugh.” (Anthony Lane, The New Yorker, May 10, 1999, pp. 
104,105) 

Regrettably, some Americans are still “imprisoned because of their 
prejudices. I know that Arab Americans still feel the sting of being 
stereotyped in false ways. The saddest encounter of course [was] the 
heartbreaking experience of Oklahoma City." (President Bill Clinton, 
Arab American Institute, Washington D.C. May 7, 1998) 

^We are all diminished when a person is subject to discrimination." 
(Janet Reno, Attorney General, American-Arab Anti-Discrimination con- 
ference, June 11, 1998) 


his essay presents an overview and analysis of selected media por- 
traits, giving specific attention to television programs and motion 
pictures, and the impact the screen images have on Arab and 
Muslim identities. For more than two decades, I have been study- 


ing the manner in which purveyors of popular culture project Muslim 
Arabs, and the effect these images 
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have on individuals. Examples here are drawn from more than 800 feature 
films, and hundreds of television newscasts, documentaries, and entertain- 
ment shows, ranging from animated cartoons to soap operas to movies-of- 
the-week. Not included, although in themselves an extremely important 
study, are print and broadcast news stories, editorial and op-ed pages, edi- 
torial cartoons, children’s books, comic books, textbooks, print advertise- 
ments, toys, and games. 

Explanations as to why disenchanting images exist, and some possi- 
ble ways of curtailing the stereotyping, will be considered. My underlying 
thesis is that stereotypes can lower self-esteem, injure innocents, impact 
policies, and encourage divisiveness by accentuating our differences at the 
expense of those human qualities that tie us together. 

In 1982, I began soliciting information about Muslim Arab images 
from a number of producers, writers, and network executives. I still recall 
the rationale for stereotyping offered by James Baerg, Director of Program 
Practices for CBS-TV in New York City: “I think,” he remarked, “the Arab 
stereotype is attractive to a number of people. It is an easy thing to do. It is 
the thing that is going to be most readily accepted by a large number of the 
audience. It is the same thing as throwing in sex and violence when an 
episode is slow." Not much has changed since then. Research verifies that 
lurid and insidious depictions of Arabs as alien, violent strangers, intent 
upon battling non-believers throughout the world, are staple fare. Such 
erroneous characterizations more accurately reflect the bias of Western 
reporters and image-makers than they do the realities of Muslim people in 
the modern world. 

On the silver screen, the Muslim Arab continues to surface as the 
threatening cultural “Other.” Fear of this “strange” faith keeps some people 
huddled in emotional isolation. As John Esposito says, “Fear of the Green 
Menace [green being the color of Islam] may well replace that of the Red 
Menace of world communism. . . . Islam is often equated with holy war and 
hatred, fanaticism and violence, intolerance and the oppression of 
women.” Esposito asserts that narratives about the Muslim world all too 
often assume that there is a ‘monolithic Islam’ out there somewhere, as if all 
Muslims believe, think and feel alike. 

Research reveals the stereotypical Muslim presented to Americans 
resembles Iran’s Ayatollah Khomeini, Libya’s Mu‘ammar Gadhafi, or Iraq’s 
Saddam Hussein: Muslim and Arabs in this country, who overwhelmingly 
do not identify with these political leaders, believe that their fellow 
Americans assume they do. Explains 30-year-old Shahed Abdullah, a native 
Californian, “You think Muslim, you think Saddam Hussein, you think 
Ayatollah.” 
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Through immigration, conversion, and birth, Muslims are this 
nation’s fastest growing religious group. Regrettably, the approximately five 
to eight million Muslims who live in the United States are confronted with a 
barrage of stereotypes which unfairly show them as a global menace, pro- 
ducers of biological weapons, zealots who issue fatwas or burn Uncle Sam 
in effigy. In reality, Muslims are an integral part of the American main- 
stream, people who contribute to their respective communities as teachers, 
doctors, lawyers and artists. They respect traditions, are committed to edu- 
cation, faith, family and free enterprise. Indeed, the community is generally 
a peace loving quilt of cultures: 25 percent are of South Asian descent, 
Arabs represent another 12 percent, and nearly half are converts, mainly 
African-Americans. 

This mix of ethnic, racial, and cultural backgrounds offers a broad 
range of.Muslim viewpoints. As Sulayman Nyang of Howard University 
explains, “Muslims can be compared to Catholics. They are as different from 
each other as Mexican American Catholics in Southern California are from 
Polish and Italian Catholics in Chicago or Philadelphia." Muslims are a 
diverse group: the “seen one, seen ‘em all” cliche does not apply. Writes 
Steven Barboza in American Jihad, “There are more than 200,000 Muslim 
businesses [in the U.S.], 165 Islamic schools, 425 Muslim associations, 85 
Islamic publications, and 1,500 mosques” spread from Georgia to Alaska.” 
Many Muslims hold prominent positions in business and public service. 
They appreciate the religious freedom in America, freedom not always 
available in the lands they left. Nevertheless, although Muslim-Americans 
are an integral part of the American landscape, enriching the communities 
in which they live, the United States is seldom referred to as a Judeo- 
Christian-Muslim nation. 

In a recent national survey, cited by John Dart of the Los Angeles 
Times, the Americans polled viewed Christians in general, Jews, and, on 
balance, Mormons, as good influences on U.S. society, but more than 30 
percent regarded Muslims as having a “negative influence.” Muslims main- 
tain they are perceived as a “negative influence” for political reasons, igno- 
rance and because producers of entertainment profit from vilifying them. As 
a result, image-makers tend to focus on a violent and extreme minority. On 
television and in feature films, they argue, you only see Arabs as bearded 
fanatics out to seduce blond, Western heroines. Chanting “Death to the 
great Satan,” they appear as the enemy, as anti-Jewish, anti-Christian terror- 
ists out to destroy the U.S. and Israel. 
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Motion Pictures 

It seems that most people have difficulty distinguishing between a 
tiny minority of persons who may be objectionable and the ethnic strain 
from which they spring. “The popular caricature of the average Arab is as 
mythical as the old portrait of the Jew,” writes columnist Sydney Harris. “He 
is robed and turbaned, sinister and dangerous, engaged mainly in hijacking 
airlines and blowing up public buildings.” “If the Italians have their Mafia, 
all Italians are suspect; if the Jews have financiers, all Jews are part of an 
international conspiracy; if the Arabs have fanatics, all Arabs are violent,” 
says Harris. “In the world today, more than ever, barriers of this kind must 
be broken, for we are all more alike than we are different.” 

Virtually since its inception, the Hollywood film industry has pro- 
moted prejudicial attitudes toward numerous groups: viewers have seen the 
Asian as “sneaky;” the black as “Sambo;” the Italian as the “Mafioso;” the 
Irishman as the “drunk;” the Jew as “greedy,” the Indian as the “savage;” 
and the Hispanic as “greasy.” In the year 2000, however, such offensive 
labeling is no longer tolerated. Now, “it appears that we’re down to one 
group, the Arabs,” writes columnist Jay Stone. “When was the last time you 
saw an Arab character in a movie who was anything but one of the three 
B's (billionaire, bomber, belly dancer)?”* “One group should not be singled 
out as enemies of all that is good and decent and American,” adds Stone. 
“Where are the movies about Arabs and Muslims who are just ordinary peo- 
ple? It is time for Hollywood to end this undeclared war.” Sam Keen, 
author of Faces of the Enemy (1986), shows how Arabs are still vilified: 
“You can hit an Arab free; they’re free enemies, free villains -- where you 
couldn't do it to a Jew or you can't do it to a black anymore."? 

As President John Kennedy said, "The great enemy of truth is very 
often not the lie, deliberate, contrived and dishonest, but the myth, persis- 
tent, persuasive and realistic." For more than a century, movies have cre- 
ated myths. Ever since the camera began to crank, the unkempt Muslim 
Arab has appeared as an uncivilized character, the outsider in need of a 
shower and a shave, starkly contrasting in behavior and appearance with 
the white Western protagonist. Beginning with Universal's Tbe Rage of 
Paris (1921), in which the heroine's husband "is killed in a sandstorm by an 
Arab," Hollywood's studios have needlessly maligned Arabs. Motion pic- 
tures such as The Sheik (1921) and Son of tbe Sheik (1926), which starred 
the popular Rudolph Valentino as Sheikh Ahmed, displayed Arab Muslims 
as brutal slavers and promiscuous desert sheikhs. Of course, Valentino, as 
the hero, cannot really be an Arab; Diana, the heroine: *His [Ahmed's] hand 
is so large for an Arab." Ahmed's French friend: *He is not an Arab. His 
father was an Englishman, his mother, a Spaniard." 
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Hollywood’s sexy sheikh of the 1920s became the oily sheikh of the 
1970s and 1980s; concurrently, the industry’s bedouin bandit of the 1920s 
became the “fundamentalist” bomber who prays before killing innocents. 
The cinema’s sheikhs are uncultured and ruthless, attempting to procure 
media conglomerates (Network, 1977), destroy the world’s economy 
(Rollover 1981), kidnap Western women (Jewel of the Nile, 1985), direct 
nuclear weapons at Israel and the United States (Frantic, 1988), and influ- 
ence foreign policies (American Ninja 4: The Annihilation, 1991).” Then 
and now, Arab characters are carefully crafted to alarm viewers. Films pro- 
ject the diverse Muslim world as populated with bearded mullahs, billion- 
aire sheikhs, terrorist bombers, backward bedouins, and noisy bargainers. 
Women surface either as gun toters or as bumbling subservients, or as belly 
dancers bouncing voluptuously in palaces and erotically oscillating in slave 
markets. More recently, image-makers are offering other caricatures of 
Muslim women: covered in black from head to toe, they appear as unedu- 
cated, unattractive, and enslaved beings. Solely attending men, they follow 
several paces behind abusive sheikhs, their heads lowered. 

Mindlessly adopted and casually adapted, these rigid and repetitive 
portraits narrow our vision and blur reality. On screen, the Muslim Arab 
lacks a humane face. He/She lives in a mythical kingdom of endless desert 
dotted with oil wells, tents, run-down mosques, palaces, goats, and camels. 
These characatures serve to belittle the hospitality of Arabs and Muslims, 
their rich culture, and their history. Functioning as visual lesson plans, 
movies, like books, last forever. No sooner do Hollywood's features leave 
the movie theaters than they are available in video stores and broadcast on 
TV. From 1986 to 1995, I tracked feature films telecast on cable and net- 
work channels in St. Louis, Missouri. Each week, 15 to 20 movies mocking 
or denigrating Arab Muslims were telecast. In numerous films such as Navy 
SEALs (1990), Killing Streets (1991), The Human Shield (1992), The Son of 
the Pink Panther (1993), Bloodfist V: Human Target (1994) and True Lies 
(1994), viewers could see American adolescents, intelligence agents, mili- 
tary personnel, even Inspector Clouseau’s son, massacring obnoxious Arab 
Muslims. 

Unsightly Arab Muslims and prejudicial dialogue about them appear 
in more than 200 movies that otherwise have nothing at all to do with Arabs 
or the Middle East. In films such as Reds (1981), Cloak and Dagger (1984), 
Power (1986), Puppet Master II (1990), The Bonfire of the Vanities (1990), 
American Samurai (1992) and Point of No Return (1993), Muslim carica- 
tures appear like phantoms. Currently, Libyans are a favorite target. In films 
like Back to tbe Future (1985), Broadcast News (1987), and Patriot Games 
(1992), Libyan “bastards” shelter Irish villains, bomb U.S. military installa- 
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tions in Italy, and shoot a heroic American scientist in a mal! parking lot. 
The American President (1995), an otherwise agreeable romantic comedy 
about a widowed president falling for a lovely environmental lobbyist, 
mentions Libyans who bomb a U.S. weapons system. In this case, at least, 
writer Aaron Sorkin softens the anti-Libyan dialogue by expressing sympa- 
thy for the Arab janitor and other innocents about to be annihilated. 

Universal Studio's The Mummy 1999, an, 80 million remake of the 
1932 Boris Karloff classic, displays hostile, sneaky and lecherous Egyptians. 
Moving to romance the heroine is a dirty Egyptian jailer, tagged *a stinky 
fellow." Opening frames reveal Egypt, *a messed up country;" here the 
western protagonist and his legionnaire squad gun down scores of attack- 
ing bedouins. Assisting Imhotep, the revived attacking mummy, are gobs of 
saber-wielding mummies, and an Egyptian mob; carrying torches, they 
resemble zombies. In the end, the protagonist brings down all the ban- 
daged wrapped curs, dispatching Imhotep back into his sarcophagus. 

Motion pictures such as Not Without My Daughter (1990) show the 
Muslim male as a religious hypocrite, a liar abusing Islam and kidnapping 
his American wife and daughter. Not only does he imprison and abuse his 
wife in Iran, he seems to do so in the name of Islam as when he slaps her 
face, boasting, "I'm a Muslim!" After breaking an oath sworn on the Qur'an, 
he brags: "Islam is the greatest gift I can give my daughter." When he 
departs the mosque followed by his relatives, the camera cuts to a poster of 
a grim Ayatollah Khomeini. The editing implies that the offensive actions of 
Muslims towards American women and the behavior of Iran's late Ayatollah 
are clearly connected. 

Palestinians are characterized by Hollywood as religious fanatics, 
threatening our freedom, economy, and culture. Producers portray the 
Palestinian as a demonic creature without compassion for men, women or 
children. Palestinian Muslim images reflect a combination of past stereo- 
types, such as those which depicted Hispanics as ^wet backs," Jews as 
insurgents, blacks as sexual predators, Asians as sneaky, and American 
Indians as “savages.” The "Palestinian equals terrorist" narrative initially sur- 
faced in 1960, in Otto Preminger's Exodus. In the 1980's ten features, 
including The Ambassador (1984), The Delta Force (1986), Wanted Dead or 
` Alive (1987), and Ministry of Vengeance (1989), put into effect images 
showing the Palestinian Muslim as Enemy Number One. Feature films tag 
him as “scumbag,” "son of a bitch,” "the Gucci Terrorist,” “a fly in a piece of 
shit," “animals,” “bastards,” “f-in’ pigs," and “stateless savages” who “mas- 
sacre children.” The slurs are not rebuked by other characters.” Several 
made-for-television movies also paint the Palestinian as a despicable being, 
including TV movies such as Hostage Flight (1985), Terrorist On Trial 
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(1988), Voyage of Terror (1990), and Cinemax’s April 1998 documentary, 
Suicide Bombers Secrets of the Shaheed. 

Two 1990s box-office hits, True Lies (1994) and Executive Decision 
(1996), also portray Palestinian Muslims as screaming, murderous “terror- 
ists” killing American innocents, including a priest. In Lies, Muslims ignite 
an atom bomb off the Florida coast. Avi Nesher, a former Israeli comman- 
do working in the Hollywood film industry, was “incensed by the sick 
humor of a [Lies] scene in which an Uzi tossed down a flight of stairs inad- 
vertently mows down a roomful of Arabs.” Nesher told Jerusalem Report 
correspondent Sheli Teitelbaum: “You were supposed to laugh? I fought 
Arabs and I had Arab friends, but this was completely dehumanizing a 


group." 

In Decision, Muslims hijack a passenger jet, terrorize the passengers, 
kill a flight attendant, and prepare to unload enough lethal nerve gas to kill 
millions in Washington, D.C., and along the East Coast. Throughout, Islam 
is equated with violence. Holding the Holy Qur'àn in one hand and a bomb 
in the other, a Palestinian Muslim enters the swank dining room of 
London's Marriott Hotel and blows up innocent couples. Four days after the 
film was released, employees of a Denver radio station burst into a mosque 
and began heckling worshippers while the station broadcast their antics. 

In Twentieth-Century Fox's 1998 feature, Tbe Siege, Denzel Washington and 
Annette Bening portray F.B.I. and C. I. A. agents who track down and kill 
Palestinian Muslims terrorists. In the film, Arab immigrants, assisted by 
Arab-American auto mechanics, university students and even a college 
teacher, kill more than 700 innocent New Yorkers. The movie not only rein- 
forces historically damaging stereotypes, but also advances a dangerously 
generalized portrayal of Arabs as rabidly anti-American. 

Paramount's Rules of Engagement, one of the most blatantly racist 
movies of all time, encourages viewers to hate Muslim Arabs. Interestingly, 
the film is based on a story by former Secretary of the Navy James Webb, 
and was produced in cooperation with the Department of Defense and the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

Opening frames show U.S. Marines killing 83 Yemini civilians -- 
men, women and children. The scenes suggest the Marine Colonel is at 
fault, that the gunned-down Yeminis were innocent, unarmed folk. But the 
final frames justify the Marine Colonel's decision to kill the Yeminis, as the 
camera reveals gun-toting Yeminis, even boys and girls, firing away at the 
Marines. 

Even the Walt Disney Company, a self-professed family-friendly 
mega-company, is guilty of the vilification of Arabs and Muslims. Since 
1992, Disney has released seven features with harmful caricatures. In 
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December 1995, Touchstone Pictures, a subsidiary of Disney, Fleas a 
remake of Edward Streeter’s 1948 book, Father of the Bride. In Disney's 
Father of the Bride, Part II, a sequel to the 1991 Steve Martin remake, dis- 
agreeable Mideast-Americans are introduced for the first time. (In the origi- 
nal 195O Spencer Tracy - Elizabeth Taylor film and all the earlier Fatber of 
tbe Bride movies Muslims and Mideast Americans do not appear at all.) 
Steve Martin and Diane Keaton appear as the happily married George and 
Nina Banks; they have everything, including a wonderful *Brady Bunch" 
home. When George convinces Nina to sell the house, the crass Arab family 
of Habibs is introduced. The rich and unkempt Mr. Habib (Eugene Levy) 
smokes, needs a shave, and talks with a heavy accent. When Mrs. Habib 
attempts to speak, her husband barks mumbo-jumbo, a mix of Farsi and 
Arabic, at her. Cowering like a scolded puppy, Mrs. Habib becomes mute, 
perpetuating Hollywood's image of the Arab woman as a submissive 
nonentity. Habib is portrayed as sloppy, mean, and tight-fisted. After he 
purchases the house he demands that the Banks be out in ten days, crush- 
ing his cigarette on the immaculate walkway. The message is clear: there 
goes the neighborhood. Interestingly, no one working on Bride II 
denounced the stereotyping, nor did protests emanate from members of the 
Screen Writers', Actors', or Directors' Guilds of America. 

Disney continues to demean Arabs in Aladdin (1992), the second 
most successful animated picture ever made, earning $217 million at domes- 
tic box offices. After sensitivity meetings were held between some Arab- 
Americans and Disney executives in July 1993, Disney deleted two offen- 
sive lines from Aladdin’s opening song before releasing the video. That was 
all. The line, "It's barbaric, but hey, it's home," remains. The storyteller is 
portrayed as a shifty, disreputable Arab, dastardly saber-wielding villains 
still try to cut off the hands of maidens, and a wicked vizier still slices a few 
throats. For generations, these scenes will teach children that Aladdin's 
home is indeed "barbaric."? A New York Times editorial complained that 
"To characterize an entire region with this sort of tongue-in-cheek bigotry, 
especially in a movie aimed at children, [itself] borders on the barbaric."' 
Professor Joanne Brown of Drake University agrees that Aladdin is racist. 
The villains display *dark-hooded eyes and large hooked noses,” writes 
Brown. “Perhaps I am sensitive to this business of noses because I am 
Jewish." Brown explains how she would feel if Disney studios created a 
cartoon based on a Jewish folk tale that portrayed all Jews as Shylocks." 

Following the Aladdin discussions, Disney executives promised not 
to demean Arabs in the future, but then went ahead and featured hook- 
nosed, buck-toothed Arab “desert skunks" in their home-video release of 
Aladdin's sequel, Tbe Return of Jafar (1994). Jafar sold 10 million copies to 
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rank among the 20 top-selling videos. That same year Disney also produced 
In the Army Now, in which “Glendale reservists” deride Arab cuisine, clob- 
ber desert Arabs, and encourage the U.S. Air Force to “blow the hell out of 
them.” Americans of Middle Eastern heritage are again targeted in a Disney 
children’s film called Kazaam (1996), starring Shaquille O’Neal, in which 
Malik, Hassan, and El-Baz, three dark-complexioned Muslim villains need- 
ing shaves and speaking with heavy accents, covet “all the money in the 
world.” Sloppy Malik gobbles “goat’s eyes” like a pig swallowing corn. He 
punches good-guy Americans and tosses Max, a twelve-year-old boy, down 
a shaft presumably to his death. 

In 1997, Disney subsidiaries Miramax and Hollywood Pictures 
released Operation Condor and G.I. Jane. Set in the Arabian desert, Condor 
displays Jackie Chan battling scores of evil Arabs such as a money-grubbing 
innkeeper and bedouin white slavers. Chan also contests two hook-nosed 
Arabs, "Soldiers of the Faith," who speak fractured English and wear check- 
ered headdresses that look like tablecloths pinched from a pizza parlor. The 
duo mock Islam by spouting such lines as, "We will never give up the strug- 
gle for the holy battle," and, "Praise Allah for delivering you (Chan) to us 
again." Watching the film, I wondered why the talented Chan, whose 30 
films are box-office hits here and abroad, would vilify anyone, especially 
since Asian performers are still trying to erase the Fu Manchu images. In 
G.I. Jane, viewers cheer as Demi Moore, a macho Navy SEAL officer, “guts it 
out" and kills Arabs. The Arabs surface only at the end, when the SEALs 
move to retrieve a U.S. nuclear-powered satellite containing weapons-grade 
plutonium off the Libyan coast. The camera reveals courageous Moore res- 
cuing her drill sergeant's life, then blasting pursuing Arabs. Since 1986, 
Hollywood studios have released 22 films showing our military units and 
agents killing Arabs. 

The time is long overdue for Hollywood to end its undeclared war 
on Arabs. The industry should cease uniformly projecting Muslim Arabs as 
having a monopoly on terrorism. Producers should project them as they do 
others, no better, no worse. As New York Times columnist Russell Baker 
notes, Arabs are the *last people except Episcopalians whom Hollywood 
feels free to offend en masse"? 


Television 
From 1950 until today, only one Arab-American and one Arab 
Christian immigrant have appeared as characters in a television series. The 
first was Uncle Tanoose, the Lebanese patriarch portrayed by Hans Conreid 
in "The Danny Thomas Show" (1953-71). Tanoose occasionally appeared in 
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episodes, visiting his relatives in the United States. The second was 
Corporal Maxwell Klinger, an Arab-American soldier in “M*A*S*H” (1972- 
1983), played by Jamie Farr, who tries to get himself discharged by wearing 
women’s clothing. People modeled on such public figures as heart sur- 
geon Dr. Michael DeBakey, UPI’s White House correspondent Helen 
Thomas, or radio’s Top-40 celebrity Casey Kasem never appear. This 
absence is wounding. There is not a single 1997-98 series featuring an Arab- 
American character. Surely image-makers know what happens to young 
people when someone in authority portrays their society as one in which 
they have no public presence. Such an experience, writes Adrienne Rich, 
can generate “a moment of psychic disequilibrium, as if you looked in a 
mirror and saw nothing.”” 

Since 1974, when I began to document images on entertainment 
shows, the rogues have often been Arab Muslims. A selective overview of 
more than 200 programs, including network newscasts, documentaries, 
comedies, soap operas, children’s cartoons, dramas, and movies-of-the- 
week yielded the following results. Fanatical Muslims surface in several 
mid-1980s television movies such as Hostage Flight (NBC, 1985), Sword of 
Gideon (HBO, 1986), Under Siege (NBC, 1986), The Taking of Flight 847 
(NBC, 1988), Terrorist On Trial: The United States vs. Salim Ajami (CBS, 
1988), and Hostages (HBO, 1993). These TV movies are now constantly 
rebroadcast on both cable and network systems. 

In Hostage Flight, the protagonist says, “These [Arab Muslim] bas- 
tards shot those people in cold blood. They think it’s open season on 
Americans.” In Under Siege, the U.S. Secretary of State tells the Ambassador 
of a Muslim nation: “People in your country are barbarians.” The FBI direc- 
tor in this film also scrutinizes Dearborn’s large Arab-American community 
for terrorists who have blown up shopping malls and threatened the White 
House, telling his African-American colleague: “Those people are different 
from us. It’s a whole different ball game. I mean the East and the Middle 
East. Those people have their own mentality. They have their own notion 
of what’s right and what’s wrong, what’s worth living for and dying for. But 
we insist on dealing with them as if they're the same as us. We'd better 
wake up." In Terrorist On Trial, a Palestinian Muslim boasts that he 
ordered the deaths of American women and children and advocates the use 
of nuclear weapons, saying, ^We will strike at them in their home country 
as well as overseas. Long live Palestine!" 

What is so disturbing about these television movies is that they 
effectively show all Arabs, Muslims, and Arab-Americans as being at war 
with the United States. Accomplished Arab-American actors are obliged to 
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play terrorists and to demean their heritage. Nicholas Kadi, for example, a 
competent character actor, makes his living playing Arab Muslim kuffiyeh- 
clad terrorists. In 1990, Kadi lamented on the news show “48 Hours” that he 
seldom speaks in films. Instead of talking, directors tell him to impart “a lot 
of threatening looks, threatening gestures, threatening actions. Every time 
we [he and others playing heavies] said ‘America,’ we'd [be directed to] 
spit.” Says Kadi, “There are other kinds of Arabs in the world besides terror- 
ists. I'd like to think that some day there will be an Arab role out there.”” 
Kadi has played stereotypical roles in films such as Navy SEALS (1990), and 
in TV shows such as “Scimitar,” a 1995 NBC JAG episode. In “Scimitar” the 
Iraqi-born Kadi impersonates a Saddam-like colonel holding Meg, an inno- 
cent U.S. army officer, hostage. The lusting Kadi tries to force himself on the 
attractive blond. One screen myth maintains that Arabs consider “date rape" 
to be “an acceptable social practice." The camera dwells on the drooling 
Kadi wielding a Damascus scimitar slowly to remove Meg's uniform. The 
rape is thwarted and Kadi is killed just in time. 

The demonization of Muslim Arabs is reminiscent of that of 
American Indians. As commentator Pat Buchanan pointed out at the annual 
Arab-American Anti-Discrimination conference in Washington, D.C. on June 
13, 1998: "The Arabs I see in Hollywood movies are like the movies I used 
to see with the cavalry and Indians." Clad in strange garb, Arabs are obliged 
to speak garbled English and to crave blond heroines. Just as screen protag- 
onists call Indians “savages,” they call Arabs "terrorists." The closing frames 
of “Scimitar” show an Iraqi helicopter pursuing Americans. When the chop- 
per goes down in flames, the Marines cheer: "Yahoo. It's just like 
Stagecoach with John Wayne.” Puzzled by the reference to Wayne, a 
motion picture idol, Meg asks the Marine: “John Wayne was killed by 
Iraqis?" He replies, “No, Indians!” In the Gulf war movie, Hot Shots Part 
Deux (1994), U.S. soldiers prepare for an Iraqi attack. Warns one G.I., 
"Indians on the warpath." 

A November 1996 segment of FX: The Series depicts Rashid Hamadi 
as a stereotypical Arab drug addict who deliberately runs over and kills a 
New York City police officer in cold blood. But when policemen move to 
apprehend him, Hamadi boasts, *I have diplomatic immunity. You can't 
arrest me." In the end, Hamadi is caught smuggling counterfeit plates into 
New York City; his “Lebanese” and “Iranian” friends in Beirut fabricated the 
bills. Final scenes show policemen seizing Hamadi, that “piece of garbage" 
and “slimeball bastard."? In 1998, two Soldier of Fortune segments, 
“Surgical Strike” and “Top Event,” surfaced on the UPN’s television network. 
Produced by Rhysher Entertainment, the “Strike” episode depicts Arab 
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Muslim “bastards” blowing up a passenger plane, killing all 230 passengers. 
And in Rhysher’s “Event,” Arab terrorists move to release three truckloads 
of poison gas “in the name of Allah,” killing thousand of Los Angeles resi- 
dents. When asked who she works for, the female militant barks, “I work 
only for Allah.” On September 22, 1999, only several weeks prior to the 
1999 the American arranged peace talks between Syria and Israel, NBC-TV’s 
highly acclaimed new series, West Wing, made its debut. Producers of the 
two-part fictional program, titled, “Proportionate Response,” targets real 
people, depicting Syrians as terrorists. Goes the scenario, Syrians shoot 
down an unarmed U.S. aircraft carrying 58 passengers, including the 
American President's friend, an African-American physician. Angry, the U.S. 
President wants to retaliate; he seriously contemplates the "carpet bombing 
of Damascus," and “creating thousands of [Syrian] civilian casualties." In the 
end, the president's aides convince him to relent; he reluctantly agrees only 
to *cripple Syria's intelligence and their surface-to-air capabilities." It should 
be noted that Syria has never been involved in any way in such an incident. 
Only three unarmed planes have been downed by surface to-air missiles: 
the United States downing of an Iranian airliner; the Soviet Union's down- 
ing of a Korean airliner, and Israel's downing of a Libyan airliner. 

On the “Jon Stewart Show,” U.S. soldier puppets kill white-robed 
Arab puppets. Waving the American flag, one soldier boasts: “I killed many 
of them!” Says another: “I decapitated quite a few of them myself.” Stewart’s 
audience applauds.” In “Twisted Puppet Theater,” Ali, the Muslim puppet 
sporting a black beard and turban, shouts: “There is only one God and 
Mohammed is his prophet!” Then he turns and shoots Kukla, the good 
clown puppet, dead.” From December 1991 through early 1992, MTV fea- 
tured “Just Say Julie” segments, sandwiched between music videos, show- 
ing Julie addressing unsavory Moroccan buffoons as “scum” and the “creep 
with the fez.” In one segment the two “fiendish” Arabs armed with explo- 
sives moved to blow up the television channel. 


Cartoons 

Over the years, I have viewed and studied scores of American car- 
toons denigrating the Arab, starting with the 1926 animated short, “Felix the 
Cat Shatters the Sheik.” In “Porky In Egypt” (1938), for example, Arab 
Muslims in prayer suddenly become Amos ‘n’ Andy shooting craps and a 
sexy harem maiden removes her veil, revealing an ugly face. Favorite car- 
toon characters such as Popeye, Bugs Bunny, Woody Woodpecker, Daffy 
Duck, Superman, and Batman have ridiculed and trounced Arabs.” Since 
1975, more than 60 comparable cartoons have surfaced on television, 
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depicting Arabs as swine, rats, dogs, magpies, vultures and monkeys. 

Writers give cartoon Arabs names like “Sheikh Ha-Mean-ie,” “Ali 
Boo-Boo,” “The Phoney Pharaoh,” “Ali Baba, the Mad Dog of the Desert, 
and his Dirty Sleeves,” “Hassan the Assassin,” “The Desert Rat,” “Desert Rat 
Hordes,” “Ali Oop,” “Ali Mode,” and “Arab Duck.” While monitoring car- 
toons on November 23, 1996, I saw “Well-Worn Daffy” on the Nickelodeon 
channel. Wearing a white kuffiyeb and armed with a shotgun, Daffy shoots 
at three winsome Mexican mice. The mice call Daffy, among other things, 
“Arab Duck!” Adult viewers may be able to separate fact from animal, but 
for many children the animated world of cartoons consists of good people 
versus bad people, the latter often Arabs. 


Effects on Children 

Viewing these cartoons brings back memories of earlier portrayals 
of stupid African-Americans, savage American Indians, “dirty” Latinos, buck- 
toothed “Japs” and hook-nosed Shylocks in burnooses. Jewish mothers in 
Europe of the 1930s and the 1940s, as well as African, Indian, Hispanic and 
Japanese mothers in the United States during the period, tried to shield their 
children from such imagery, but such hateful portraits cannot help but pro- 
mote bigotry toward them. America’s Muslim parents are increasingly aware 
of these dangers and work to counteract or eliminate them. Citing scores of 
old motion pictures being telecast on cable systems, along with cartoons, 
re-runs of television dramas and sit-coms, plus newly created TV programs 
and TV movies-of-the-week, they fear that stereotyping has become more 
pervasive than ever. Conversely, image-makers are now giving children of 
other ethnic origins positive roles models to identify with. Characters 
appear on the screen that make children feel good about themselves: 
American Indians, African-Americans, Hispanics, Asians, Jews, Italians, 
Polynesians, Irish, English, Poles, East Indians, Scots -- just about every 
racial and ethnic group on the planet, except the Arabs. 

According to the American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee 
(ADC), many parents have complained that as a result of the pervasive 
stereotype, their children have become ashamed of their religion and her- 
itage. Some have asked their parents to change their Arab names to some- 
thing more American sounding. A Texas teen told his sister, “I lied about 
where our parents had come from.” Especially alarming are the numbers of 
incidents targeting youngsters. After the Trade Center bombing several chil- 
dren of Arab descent in New York were told to *go back where you came 
from." They went home from school in tears, writes New York Times 
Melinda Henneberger. “Classmates told them they were responsible for the 
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attack. Muslim girls were taunted; schoolmates pulled off their head 
scarves."* At a suburban Muslim day care center in Texas the driver of a 
passing car shouted, *here's a bomb for you, lady!" and threw a soda can at 
a teacher and her students.’ 

The Anti-Arab-American Discrimination Hate Crimes document, 
published by the ADC in November 1994, and CAIR's 1996 manual, A Rush 
to Judgment: A Special Report on Anti-Muslim Stereotyping, report many 
similar incidents. During the heartbreaking experience of Oklahoma City, 
Suhair al-Mosawia, a Muslim woman seven months pregnant, lost her son 
after teens pursed her, hammering her home with rocks. Following Muslim 
custom she gave the stillborn a name, Salam, Arabic for peace. One 
Oklahoma City resident suggested putting Arab-Americans in internment 
camps.” In a Cleveland Plain Dealer op-ed essay, Palestinian activist Hamzi 
Moghrabi reported that “in Detroit, home of the largest Arab-American pop- 
ulation outside the Middle East, business owners, including the editor 
[Osama A. Siblani] of The Arab American News, were subjected to bomb 
threats” and trash was thrown at mosques.” 


Media Images and Prejudicial Responses 

Media images, points out media critic Jerry Mander, “can cause peo- 
ple to do what they might otherwise never have thought to do.”"” 
Following the April 1995 Oklahoma city tragedy, speculative reporting com- 
bined with decades of stereotyping encouraged more than 300 hate crimes 
against America’s Arabs and Muslims. Abuses took place even as Muslims 
mourned, along with other Oklahomans, the disaster.? Mohammed Nimer 
of the Council on American-Islamic Relations (CAIR) told reporter Laurie 
Goodstein, “Most of these incidents have been completely unprovoked .... 
just mere encounters with a person who looks like a Muslim, or a person 
praying, have prompted bias and violence. That is alarming.”” 

In Brooklyn, the police department reported that after the 
Oklahoma City bombing numerous Arab-American businesses received 
hostile calls and death threats. One caller said, "We're going to put a bomb 
in your business and kill your family." A San Francisco mosque received 35 
bomb threats. In Toledo Ohio, the St. Francis de Sales High School year- 
book, the 1995 ACCOLADE, printed in bold-letter capitals "KILL ALL THE 
CAMEL JOCKEYS!” The remark was part of a 500-word essay by a student. 
Officials immediately issued apologies, however, and the High School 
President, Rev. Ronald Olezewski, wrote to parents and friends saying that 
the “insensitive reference" should never have been either written or pub- 
lished. “We apologize,” he said. “Please presume ignorance rather than mal- 
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ice and be assured that all at this institution of learning will learn from the 
wrong.”” 

The day of the Oklahoma City explosion, Abraham Ahmed, a U.S. 
citizen of Jordanian origin, boarded a plane in Oklahoma City en route to 
visit his family in Jordan. Two hours after the bombing, it was reported that 
Ahmed was a suspect. Immediately, some people in Oklahoma City began 
dumping trash on his lawn, others spit on his wife. While Ahmed was in 
Chicago waiting to make connections, FBI authorities escorted him into a 
room and interrogated him for six hours. Missing his flight, Ahmed arrived 
late in London. There he suffered a humiliating strip-search. After five more 
hours of interrogation, the handcuffed Ahmed was sent back to 
Washington, D.C., for another day of questioning. More than a year after 
he was cleared, Ahmed, who has lived in Oklahoma City for 14 years, still 
receives suspicious stares from neighbors. He plans to move back to 
Jordan. 

Hateful words and images have their impact on public opinion, and 
policies. There is a dangerous and cumulative effect when these repulsive 
screen images remain unchallenged. The negative images are sometimes 
perceived as real portrayals of Muslim culture, which come back to afflict 
Americans of Arab heritage as well as non-Arab Muslims in their dealings 
with law enforcement or judicial officials. For example, in January 1997, a 
judge in Dearborn, Michigan was asked to rule whether an attorney could 
show Not Without My Daughter to a jury deciding on a child custody case 
between an Arab-American father and a European-American mother. 
Incredibly, the judge allowed this defamatory film portraying an Iranian 
man as a child abuser and child-kidnapper to be introduced in court, influ- 
encing the judicial proceeding." 

The Arab Muslim image parallels the image of the Jew in Nazi- 
inspired German movies such as Robert and Bertram (1939), Die Rothschild 
Aktien von Waterloo (The Rothschilds’ Shares in Waterloo, 1940), Der ewige 
Jew (The Eternal Jew ,1940), and Jud Suss (1940). Resembling the hook- 
nosed screen Arab wearing burnooses and thobes, screen Jews also dressed 
differently than the films' protagonists, wearing yarmulkes and black robes. 
They, too, appeared as unkempt money-grubbing caricatures that sought 
world domination, worshipped a different God, killed innocents, and lusted 
after blond virgins.” The simultaneous barrage of stereotypical films, editor- 
ial cartoons, radio programs, and newspaper essays helped make Jews 
scapegoats for many of Germany's problems.? Concerned that mispercep- 
tions might hinder genuine peace in the Middle East, Newsweek columnist 
Meg Greenfield wrote, "Actually what I see coming is more like a reversion, 
a flight back to the generalized, hostile attitudes towards Arabs and/or 
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Muslims as a collectivity that prevailed both as government policy and as 
public prejudice for so many years.” Although progress has been real, 
Greenfield remains concerned about the kind of blanket, indiscriminate 
anti-Arab sentiment so often expressed in public. “If anything,” she writes, 
“we should be seeking to sharpen and refine our involvement with those 
Arabs who are themselves enemies and targets of the violent, hate-filled 
elements in the region. We should be making more distinctions and dis- 
criminating judgments among them, not fewer."* 


Why vilify people? 

No single factor leads to stereotyping. Undeniably ignorance, the 
handmaiden of bigotry, continues to be a contributing factor. Most image- 
makers do not have the religious, cultural or language background to 
understand Islam. To my knowledge, not one university, including those 
with Middle East and Near East centers, offers courses focusing on Arab and 
Muslim images in popular culture; and no university actively seeks to recruit 
faculty members to address this issue, even though comparable subjects are 
offered for other ethnic groups. In classroom discussions and research 
works, all too few scholars are documenting and discussing media images 
of Arabs and Muslims. It may take decades of education before misinforma- 
tion is depleted. 

One of the reasons why America's Arabs are not yet able to define 
themselves may be because none belongs to America's “media elite.” There 
are no Muslim communications giants comparable to Disney's Michael 
Eisner, Fox's Rupert Murdoch, or Time-Warner's Ted Turner. Few work as 
broadcasters, reporters or filmmakers. Until Arabs and Muslims achieve 
some influence, their voices will not be heard. As producer Gilbert Cates 
says: "It's axiomatic. The more power you have, the louder your voice is 
heard." 

Inflexibility and indifference impact the stereotyping. Many Muslim 
and Arab leaders are reluctant to become involved. Although scores of 
films and television shows denigrating the Arab are purchased, rented, and 
screened throughout the western as well as the Muslim world, Muslim infor- 
mation officials and media syndicators often appear to be apathetic. Until 
very recently they have made little or no attempt to meet with image-mak- 
ers to discuss those images ridiculing them and their neighbors. Politics and 
fear are other reasons. In spite of many noteworthy accomplishments, 
American Arabs and Muslims do not yet have sufficient political clout to 
effect fundamental change. Efforts initiated by various groups, such as the 
American Muslim Public Affairs Council, the Council On American-Islamic 
Relations (CAIR), the American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee (ADC, 
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an organization with 25,000 members and 75 campus and city chapters), 
however, have had some influence. Their efforts have resulted in limited 
apologies, minor edits, and some altered scenarios. 

On June 11, 1998, Attorney General Janet Reno told Americans of 
Arab heritage attending an ADC conference that stereotypes should never 
influence policy or public opinion. Yet, when this writer asked CNN’s Peter 
Arnett whether stereotyping had any impact on United States Middle East 
policies, he said: “The media elite follow U.S. policy,” adding that those 
responsible for shaping policies are influenced in part by the stereotypical 
pictures in their heads. 


Conclusion 

Openness to change is an American tradition. There are numerous 
ways for image-makers to humanize the Arab Muslim. They could reveal in 
television shows, documentaries, and motion pictures the telling effects of 
hate crimes brought about by stereotyping. They could show the impact of 
such prejudices on children, especially how some are taunted during the 
Muslim holy month of Ramadan, the time of purification and abstention. 
Although Ramadan has “a special meaning for Muslim children, their fasting 
makes them stand out in school,” writes AP’s Katherine Roth. Some children 
are distressed, saying, “they often have to contend with anti-Muslim slurs.”* 

Although harmful caricatures may not disappear soon, those profes- 
sionals engaged in addressing harmful portraits merit recognition. In early 
March of 1998, this writer and Hala Maksoud, President of the American- 
Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee, informed Rosalyn Weinman, NBC- 
TV's Executive Vice President of Broadcast Standards and Current Policy, 
that the network's soap series, Days of Our Lives, was impugning Arab 
Muslims. Weinman followed up immediately on our concerns. For weeks 
prior to our conversation the soap had displayed a kidnapped blond U.S. 
heroine held hostage in the “harem” of the Sultan’s desert palace. Her kid- 
napper, a bearded clad-in-black Arab, warned that unless she pleased the 
Sultan, her head would be “chopped off by an Arabian ax, one of those 
long, curvy sharp swords." Not only did Dr. Weinman issue an apology, 
NBC promptly dropped all images and references to Arabs from the soap's 
plot, and as of March 27, the heroine's captors began appearing as generic 
villains. 

During Jay Leno's appearance on CNN's "Larry King Live" he was 
asked whether he ever apologized to anyone he had made fun of. Leno 
replied that he had. “I said something about Iran or something. And I said 
instead of chopping the arm off, they were doing it surgically, or something 
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{like that] now, to criminals. 1 made some jokes about it and I heard from 
some Arab-Americans. And I called them up and I apologized, admitting 
that Arab-Americans sometimes get a bad rap. “When you are wrong, you 
do apologize. And in that case I was wrong. And I have no problem with 
that." Though Leno mistakenly assumes Iran to be an Arab country, his 
insights and candor are refreshing.” 

In ABC-TV's May 4, 1995, Nightline segment, "Muslims in America,” 
host Ted Koppel remarked that *Muslims are the stereotyped religion in the 
United States" and that Muslims are "often the first we think of when there's 
a terrorist incident." Koppel displayed news clips from the Oklahoma City 
bombing containing the speculative statements made by several network 
correspondents about the connection to Middle East terrorism. His inter- 
views and footage humanized Muslims: like other American Arabs, he 
reported, those living in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, *home of the oldest mosque in 
America,” were “made to feel like aliens when the bomb went off in 
Oklahoma City." And on April 18, 1997 Koppel hosted a telling religious 
segment entitled The Hajj, focusing on producer-writer Michael Wolfe's pil- 
grimage to Mecca. This landmark production, narrated by Wolfe, a Muslim, 
is one of the most watched segments in Nightline’ history. Commenting 
on the success of The Hajj, Wolfe says, “I wanted to put front and center a 
very different view from the distortion that generally attends images of the 
Muslim world." And on March 12, 2000, PBS-TV's Religion and Etbics 
reporter, Anisa Mehdi, documented Adbul Alim Mubarak's pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Throughout Mehdi's in-depth feature, Mubarak, an African- 
American Muslim from New Jersey, addresses the peaceful and devout 
nature of Islam. 

Some welcome exceptions to caricatures of women in Hollywood 
features are beginning to appear. Party Picture's 1995 Party Girl represents 
a first: Mustafa, a Muslim Lebanese schoolteacher, is the romantic lead. 
Selling falafel to earn his way through college, Mustafa wins the American 
heroine's heart, and helps her become a responsible person Independent 
producer Michael Goldman's 1996 documentary film on singer Umm 
Kulthum, one of the most important figures in Arab popular culture (Umm 
Kulthum: The Voice of Egypt) was enthusiastically received at during New _ 
York City's Film Festival at Lincoln Center on October 9, 1996. Fox's 1996 
Independence Day, a movie depicting earthlings about to be exterminated 
by space aliens, shows the world's armies, including both Israeli and Arab 
combat units, preparing to repel an alien attack. Following a quick shot of 
scrambling Israeli soldiers, and the Israeli flag, actor Sayed Bayedra appears 
as an Arab pilot. Speaking Arabic, Bayedra rushes to his plane to stop the 
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invaders. Coincidentally, during the summer of 1980, when I was interview- 
ing executives and producers for my book The TV Arab, writer Jack Guss 
told me that perhaps the best way to contest the stereotype would be to 
show outer-space aliens attacking earth. This way, said Guss, even Arabs 
and Israelis could be together, fighting off the invaders.” 

Two other 1996 features, Paramount’s Escape From Los Angeles and 
New Line's The Long Kiss Goodnight, briefly display Muslim Arabs as vic- 
tims of prejudice. The films may solicit mild sympathy for Arabs and 
Muslims, and though not yet an established trend, the images mark the 
beginning of a much-needed change. In the 1998 feature, A Perfect Murder, 
a remake of the 1954 thriller, Dial M For Murder, actor David Suchet 
appears as a bright soft-spoken Arab American New York City detective, 
Mohamed “Mo” Karaman. Concluding frames show Mo, sympathetic to the 
heroine’s ordeals, saying in Arabic, “Allab ma’a kum’ (May God be with 
you). In English, the heroine replies, “And you, as well.” 

Also, in 1999, Disney Studios and Warner Bros. humanized Muslim 
Arabs in two telling motion pictures, The Thirteenth Warrior, based on 
Michael Crichton’s book, Eaters of the Dead, and The Three Kings. Set ten 
centuries ago, Crichton’s Warrior stars Anthony Banderas as Ahmed Ibn 
Fahdlan, a devout, highly cultured Arab Muslim champion. Ahmed travels 
to an unnamed northland and helps Nordic warriors defeat “a terror that 
must not be named.” Explains Bandares, “This Arab guy I play gets caught 
by cruel Vikings, and their cultures clash completely. But they have a mis- 
sion to carry out, and that starts pulling them together.” Throughout this 
recommended film, the Vikings tag Ahmed, “friend,” and “little brother.” No 
clash of civilizations here; Arab and Ayran surface as friends.” 

Written and directed by David O. Russell, The Three Kings takes 
place In the Iraqi desert, immediately after the 1991 Gulf War. The telling 
scenario focuses on four American soldiers and their friendly, respectful 
relations with courageous Iraqi rebels intent on overthrowing Saddam 
Hussein. In this anti-war drama, Iraqi and American lives are, for the most 
part, given equal value. One empathizes with war victims, American and 
Arab. American soldiers are injured; one, killed. Saddam’s followers are 
shot. Yet, U.S. bombs cripple an Iraqi officer's wife; another bomb destroys 
a building; falling masonry crushes an Iraqi boy in his bed. No faceless or 
nameless Arabs here; instead, Iraqis are individualized, projected with dig- 
nity. 

Former Disney Chairman Jeffrey Katzenberg has said, "Each of us in 
Hollywood has the opportunity to assume individual responsibility for cre- 
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ating films that elevate rather than denigrate, that shed light rather than 
dwell in darkness, that aim for the common highest denominator rather 
than the lowest.” On December 6, 1996, Katzenberg, who is now one of 
the three executives in charge of DreamWorks entertainment, solicited 
opinions from Arab and Muslim American specialists about DreamWorks’ 
upcoming animated feature, the Prince of Egypt. The four-hour session 
included a presentation of the film in progress, followed by a candid ques- 
tion and answer session. 

Regional and national Muslim organizations and agencies are begin- 
ning to pay increasing attention to the ways in which Arabs, Muslims and 
Islam are portrayed in the public media. They point out instances of preju- 
dicial depiction, and are working with non-Muslims in schools and other 
public arenas to help provide a more balanced, and accurate, picture of 
persons who have for so long been misrepresented and maligned in the 
news and in various forms of entertainment media. It seems reasonable to 
hope that as they become more vigilant, and as the American public is grad- 
ually made aware of the hurt that is caused by such unfortunate representa- 
tions as have been visible through much of this century, Arabs and Muslims 
may enjoy at least relative immunity from prejudicial portrayal and see 
themselves depicted at least as fairly as are members of other minority 
groups in America. 
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ost-colonial analyses of the British in India have tended to see the 

voice of the missionary or other evangelicals and that of the colo- 

nialists as an undifferentiated whole. Scholars following the analy- 
sis of Edward Said in his highly influential book, Orientalism,’ have viewed 
missionaries either as marginal or as identical to the other imperialists, if not 
worse.’ Increasingly, however, scholars are reconfiguring this post- 
Orientalist critique to account for the multiplicity of voices in colonial India. 
Saurabh Dube, in her analysis of the evangelical encounter in colonial 
Chattisgarh, Central India, states, “It is an insidious and pernicious naiveté 
shared by several historians and theorists of colonial discourse which 
assumes the working of a seamless web of colonial interests with a uniform 
Western mentality.” In India Inscribed, Kate Teltscher states that while her 
methods are indebted to Said’s Orientalism, she agrees with the numerous 
writers who criticize Said for his portrayal of a unified Orientalist voice, cit- 
ing missionaries as one example of those having constructed images of 
India differing from other colonial constructions and even from those of 
rival mission organizations.‘ 

Geoffrey A. Oddie has given some of the most precise critiques of 
the limited scholarly attention paid to the way Christian missionary attitudes 
and practice might or might not constitute a distinctive form of Orientalism, 
suggesting that the evangelicals and missionaries had a separate agenda 
they wished to pursue.’ His definition of “evangelical” includes its unique 
worldview: 
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The term ‘Evangelical’ was generally used to describe those 
Protestants (Anglicans, Non-conformists and others) who 
believed that the essential part of the Gospel consisted in 
salvation by faith through the atoning death of Christ and 
who denied that either good works or the sacraments had 
any saving efficacy. They usually believed in the infallibility 
and over-riding importance of the Scriptures and were unit- 
ed in their stand against rationalism and the theories of evo- 
lution which seemed to undermine the literal truth and 
authority of the Bible. 


Difference in theology was less along denominational lines and more 
between those of evangelical convictions and those missionaries with “High 
Church” tendencies, espousing a more liberal theology and a greater com- 
mitment to sacramentalism and liturgy.’ Oddie notes a shift in the last quar- 
ter of the century in which the beliefs of individual missionaries were more 
difficult to categorize according to this dichotomy. 


The new liberalism and flexibility in theological thinking, 
increasingly evident in church circles, was therefore already 
beginning to modify the attitude of at least some missionar- 
ies in India in the 1880's and 1890's; and, even if they still 
considered themselves ‘Evangelicals,’ their theological posi- 
tion was more nebulous and less clear-cut than the dogmatic 
position of Evangelical missionaries of the previous genera- 
tion. 


These new trends give a fresh impetus to the study of missionary 
discourse on the person of Muhammad in the context of Christian-Muslim 
relations in India during the last half of the nineteenth century. It is often . 
assumed that the missionary image of Muhammad was merely a continua- 
tion of the medieval polemic based on limited sources and an irrational bias 
against Islam and its prophet. This assumption fails to take into account the 
new access to primary sources that Europeans had in middle of the nine- 
teenth century as a result of colonialist expansion into Muslim lands in the 
Mediterranean and Indian regions. Such Westerners as A. Sprenger and Sir 
William Muir utilized the manuscripts found in libraries in northern India to 
prepare new historical biographies of Muhammad, applying Western meth- 
ods of literary criticism to the material? These writings then became the 
basis for fresh writings about Muhammad by a number of other Europeans 
including missionaries. 
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This paper compares the image of the Prophet as expressed in the 
writings of two missionaries, Thomas Patrick Hughes (1838-1911) and 
Elwood Morris Wherry (1843-1927). It examines their initial writings, espe- 
cially their reactions to positive assessments of the character of Muhammad 
by other European writers such as R. Bosworth Smith (1839-1908), and 
shows how their theological presuppositions pre-determined that image. It 
also examines their later writings to see if any change in perception 
occurred through their interaction with Muslims on a personal level as well 
as through the writings of such scholars as Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and 
Sayyid Amir ‘Ali. 


T. P. Hughes 


Although no scholarly studies on T. P. Hughes are available, the 
events of his life and work as a missionary in India are presented in an 
autobiographical account serialized in a New York periodical early this cen- 
tury.” Further details have been pieced together from other sources.” He 
attended the Church Missionary College, and was ordained together with 
Edward Sell and a number of other prospective missionaries in 1864.” The 
Church Missionary Society to which Hughes belonged had its origins with 
the prominent Evangelicals of the Clapham Sect” of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. It had been the main expression of the mission- 
ary concern of Evangelicals within the Church of England and had grown 
rapidly in terms of missionary activity in England.” 

Hughes’ missionary career began with his departure for India with 
his wife in 1864 to work in the city of Peshawar. He worked as an evange- 
list among the Pushto-speaking people of that region until 1884. In 1885, he 
resigned from CMS and emigrated with his family from their home in 
England to the United States, where he ministered in several Episcopalian : 
churches in New York for another 20 years. His most notable publication 
was his Dictionary of Islam, first printed in 1885, followed by numerous 
subsequent printings and currently still in print.” In addition, he also pub- 
lished two editions of an earlier form of the Dictionary entitled Notes on 
Mubammadanism, as well as numerous articles for missionary journals 
such as The Church Missionary Intelligencer and The Indian Evangelical 
Review while still a missionary as well as for other journals while in New 
York. He was also a regular speaker at missionary conferences in India 
and England and, upon his retirement, gave lectures on Islam and India in 
various colleges and churches in New York City and the surrounding area. 
In addition to his two major books and numerous articles on Islam and mis- 
sionary efforts among Muslims, Hughes also compiled a selection of Pushto 
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prose and poetry entitled The Kalid-i-Afgbani and functioned as the exam- 
iner in the Pushto language for the British government in the Punjab.” 
While working in rural New York, he also edited the first two volumes of a 
multi-volume work on the genealogy of early Americans.” Recognition of 
his scholarship came in the form of a membership in the Royal Asiatic 
Society of England and Ireland, being made one of the original Fellows of 
the University of the Punjab at Lahore, and the awarding of a B. D. by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1878, and of an honorary LL. D. from St. 
John’s College in Annapolis, Maryland, in 1897. Hughes was typical of the 
CMS missionaries in that he had little formal education before he left for his 
field of service. Nevertheless, his contribution to the new missionary schol- 
arship was considerable.” 


Response to other portrayals of the Prophet 


While his early articles were more anthropological in approach, 
Hughes’ first major statement on Islam was his review of Bosworth Smith’s 
book, Mobammad and Mobammadanism in 1874.” The importance this 
paper as an accurate expression of Hughes’ nascent understanding of Islam 
is illustrated in his cover letter requesting that the paper should be returned 
were it not to be published. “I am sorry to give you this trouble but I have 
spent too much time over it to reconcile me to its being consigned to an 
Editor’s waste paper basket!! I have for sometime been a careful student of 
Muhammadanism and have been for a long time engaged on a Dictionary 
of the system,” he wrote.” This review of Smith’s work introduced themes 
that Hughes continued to develop, or in some cases to repudiate, later in 
his missionary career and in his church work in the States. 

Smith had written his account of the life of Muhammad from 
European sources such as Sir William Muir's Life of Mahomet, since he him- 
self was not a specialist in Orientalist studies.” Books such as Smith’s 
Mohammad and Mobammadanism represented a more “conciliatory” 
approach taken by those who adopted a sympathetic attitude towards 
Islam, in contrast to others such as Muir who are termed “confrontational,” 
according to the typology of Clinton Bennett.” Bennett notes that Smith and 
the other two authors he analyzes in the former category were Britain- 
based and “dependent on secondary sources on which to build their 
appraisal of Islam,” while those in the latter group such as Muir had acade- 
mic recognition as Orientalists and linguists and had spent years in India as 
missionaries or, as in Muir’s case, as civil administrators with strong ties to 
evangelical missions.“ Hughes fit in this latter school, and was highly criti- 
cal of the scholarship of those of the first. Evangelical missionaries and their 
supporters in general reacted strongly to books such as the one by Smith, 
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which they perceived to be an attack on the truth of the Christian Gospel 
and on their work in preaching that Gospel to Muslims. 

Hughes began his review of Smith’s book stating that no historical 
character had been treated with as much injustice as Muhammad. He felt 
that not till the close of the seventeenth or early eighteenth century had any 
writers attempted to give Muhammad or Islam “a fair and impartial consid- 
eration,” and that Christian writers held “the most absurd opinions” with ref- 
erence to Muhammad.” But within his frame of reference, Hughes did not 
consider it inconsistent to then label Muhammad “the false Prophet of 
Arabia,” for reasons to be discussed later. He proceeded to outline the his- 
tory of translations of the Quran and medieval biographies of Muhammad 
in European languages, stressing the paucity of material produced prior to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. He considered the recent upsurge of 
sympathetic attention paid to Muhammad and his character to be “an 
unhealthy reaction of opinion" to the medieval stereotype.” He felt that the 
current favorable portrayals of Muhammad by authors with little or no cre- 
dentials in Orientalist scholarship endangered the missionary enterprise by 
providing Muslims of India who read English with tools to oppose or 
undermine it. He cited the circulation of an Urdu translation of Davenport’s 
Apology for Islam in North India as an example.” The contemporary bio- 
graphical accounts of which he did approve were those by Muir and 
Sprenger, their validation being their intimate knowledge of Islam through 
their years working in India and their scholarship in Oriental languages and 
texts.” 

Hughes was also familiar with the responses to Muir’s Life by 
Muslim writers such as Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898)? and Sayyid 
Amir ‘Ali (1849-1928). Muir’s biography of the Prophet caused Ahmad Khan 
great distress regarding the portrayal of Islam and the character of 
Muhammad, and concern for the doubts the book might create in the minds 
of a new generation of young Muslims who were then studying in English.” 
During a trip to England, Ahmad Khan conducted research for a series of 
essays responding to Muir's critique, published in 1870." Amir ‘Ali was also 
in England and was motivated to write a biography of Muhammad to cor- 
rect what he saw as misconceptions about the life and character of the 
Prophet on the part of English scholars." In his book he, like Ahmad Khan, 
sought to answer Muir's numerous objections. Unlike his categorical rejec- 
tion of Bosworth-Smith's book, Hughes' response to this material was more 
ambivalent. He quoted these two authors as authorities on aspects of Islam, 
but rejected their attempts to re-interpret Islam from a modernist, rationalist 
perspective. Yet after his retirement, he severely criticized a missionary tract 
that made use of Muir's conclusions about Muhammad, but did not take 
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into account this critique by Ahmad Khan and Amir ‘Ali. Hughes considered 
their work to be a valid explanation, or at least attempt to explain, the char- 
acter of Muhammad, which missionaries writing on the subject must not 
ignore.” 

Hughes recognized that the reason that the biographies written by 
Sprenger and Muir differed from those by Ahmad Khan and Amir ‘Ali was 
that the sources each used differed. The former two saw the histories by al- 
Wagidi (d. 822) and his Katib, Ibn Sa‘d (d. 845) as providing a more accu- 
rate and reliable history than other collections of traditions. Ahmad Khan 
and Amir 'Ali, on the other hand, preferred the biography by Ibn Hishàm 
(d. 834) as did most Muslims, because he did not include unpleasant narra- 
tives in his account. They were very critical of the Orientalists' reliance on 
al-Wàqidi.^ Hughes did not make a judgment on the matter, but called for a 
translation of Ibn Hishàm to assist the missionaries who faced such objec- 
tions to Muir's Life In another review of both early and contemporary 
European biographies of the Prophet, Hughes termed Muir's work “the only 
Life of Muhammad in English which has any pretension to original 
research.”” As far as the whole genre of early Arabic historical accounts of 
Muhammad, or styar, was concerned, he seems to concur with Ahmad 
Khan’s statement that this branch of literature required “the most emenda- 
tion.”* In his description of the character of Muhammad in his Dictionary, 
Hughes chooses merely to quote from a wide range of English sources, 
beginning with Muir's collection of traditions regarding his appearance and 
personal habits, and then continuing with a mixture of those who defended 
Mubammad's character, such as Marcus Dods, Thomas Carlyle, and 
Bosworth Smith, and those who viewed it much more critically such as 
William Muir, A. Sprenger, and Robert Durie Osborn. His own conclusion is 
taken from his previous writings as finally redacted in the second edition of 
his Notes.” 

Hughes did recognize that the different images were attributable to 
more than just reliance on different sources. Theological and philosophical 
presuppositions were influential in pre-determining the image that resulted. 
He characterized Ahmad Khan and Amir ‘Ali as leaders of the school of 
thought that was attempting to adapt to “the spirit of the age."? This school, 
he said, was being patronized by English writers such as Bosworth Smith, 
John Davenport, and Emanuel Deutsch (1829-1873)". While he felt this 
school of thought misrepresented Islam, he anticipated that this “advanced 
Muhammadanism" would spread, constituting a challenge that missionaries 
were ill-prepared to meet. “Syed Ameer no more represents orthodox 
Islamism tha[n] Mr. Voysey or Dr. Colenso does orthodox Christianity; but 
[it] is not improbable that this Broad Church Muhammadanism will occupy 
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a similar position amongst Muslims as that of the Brahmo Samaj amongst 
Hindus."? In his personal annual letter to the CMS headquarters in London 
in 1874, Hughes wrote more about Ahmad Khan and Amir ‘Ali and their 
“Broad Church School” of Islam. He concluded that their attempt to adapt 
Islam to the spirit of the age would fail because Islam “was too indelibly 
stereotyped by its Founder to admit of this adaptation, and the dishonesty 
of the attempt is but too evident in the ‘Life of Muhammad’ by Syed Ameer 
Ali when he endeavors to prove that “Slavery is abhorrent in Islam!"? 

Hughes recognized that missionaries would be accused of bias and 
party spirit of one “whose life is devoted to the work of proselytism.”“ He 
countered this suggestion by arguing that opportunity for regular, intimate 
contact with Muslims over a sustained period of time for the purpose of reli- 
gious discussions was an advantage in forming an accurate assessment of 
the character of Muhammad, an advantage that scholars relying only on sec- 
ondary information did not have. He argued that for a committed evangeli- 
cal such as Muir, religious convictions were an asset rather than a hindrance 
in evaluating Muhammad, because he had made specifically religious 
claims.” 


Evaluation of missionary images of the Prophet 


In response to the objection to the manner in which missionaries 
had attacked the private morality of Muhammad, Hughes was less ready to 
offer a rigorous defense. He stated that for pragmatic reasons, missionaries 
tended to avoid attacking Muhammad's character since it tended to arouse 
opposition and was an offensive line of argument. In his evaluation of mis- 
sions to Muslims after he himself had left the missionary vocation, he more 
adamantly renounced the lingering tendency on the part of some to use this 
approach. He insisted that missionaries devote themselves to a careful study 
of the faith of Islam and refrain from attacking it and its prophet to establish 
the claims of Christianity.” 


In ordinary Christian polemics it has been usual to take the 
Koran piecemeal with the avowed intention of exposing its 
inconsistencies, and to attack (often most unjustly) the char- 
acter of Muhammad in order to prove that so “earthen a ves- 
sel" could not possibly have been the means of conveying 
any form of truth to mankind. Such methods are of course 
most offensive to Muhammadans, and it is not difficult to see 
that they must but too often defeat their own ends.* 
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In a response to an article published by a Muslim in an American periodi- 
cal,” Hughes was highly critical of a missionary tract attacking the character 
of Muhammad. The tract had made extensive use of Muir's biography of 
Muhammad, claiming that Muir's work had never been shown to be wrong 
in the thirty years since it had been published. Hughes countered that claim 
by pointing out that Amir ‘Ali had in his book pointed out that Muir's “inter- 
pretation of the motives and character of the Prophet of Arabia were neither 
true nor just."? This demonstrates a distinct reversal of Hughes' thought 
regarding the value of both Muir's work and Amir 'Ali's critique. The change 
in his thought as a consequence of his experience in India regarding the 
method of making unfavorable comparisons between the character of 
Muhammad and that of Christ is explained in this testimony from the same 
article: 


In thus attacking the character of the Prophet of Arabia, the 
Christian Missionary raises between himself and the 
Muhammadans, whom he seeks to convert, an almost 
impassable barrier. I remember, some twenty years ago, 
when I was a mere tyro in missionary work, preaching in a 
mosque on the Afghan Frontier, and foolishly adopting this 
very line of argument. I say foolishly, for I now see that it 
was an exceedingly kind and hospitable thing for my 
Muslim host to allow me to preach at all. I had completed a 
somewhat labored comparison between the life of Christ 
and the life of Muhammad, when an old gray-bearded 
Muslim priest, with tears in his eyes, came up to me and 
solemnly read certain passages from the Kuran, and then 
said, “My young friend, I have declared unto you the whole 
counsel of God. You do not know what you are talking 
about. Leave the mosque." From that moment I began to 
reconsider the modern methods of missionary preaching. I 
soon saw that an attack on the character of Muhammad was 
as offensive to those Muslims, whom I wished to convert, as 
the ribald blasphemies of Strauss and Thomas Paine are to 
me now.” 


Positive aspects of the Prophet 


In his general description of the Prophet, Hughes did find 
much to praise: “We give Muhammad credit as a warrior, as a legislator, as a 
poet, as a man of uncommon genius, raising himself amidst great opposi- 
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tion to a pinnacle of renown; we admit that he is, without doubt, one of the 
greatest heroes the world has ever seen.” But this praise was muted, com- 
ing as it did in the midst of strong opposition to his religious claims. As 
appreciation for Muhammad as an outstanding human being, Hughes’ trib- 
utes were genuine and not mere concessions or accommodations to a per- 
haps more liberal readership. In a gathering limited to CMS missionaries 
working in Muslim contexts, where the audience could be expected to be 
anything but sympathetic to Muhammad, he takes a similar stand. “I am 
quite conscious of the weak points in Mohammad's character, and of the 
great errors in his religious system; but I do not hesitate to say that 
Mohammad was one of the greatest men the world has produced; and the 
Missionary who cannot take this view of his character must be lamentably 
ignorant of the whole question.”” 

Hughes also had high praise for Muhammad's efforts to "stimulate 
the hearts of men to good deeds by distinct promises of present and future 
reward, seen in the innumerable recorded sayings of the Prophet. 
However, here too, praise was tempered by contrasting Muhammad's fine 
words with a less than exemplary life. In what was perhaps his final pub- 
lished writing on Islam, Hughes still maintained, “Whatever estimate we 
may form of the character of Muhammad, the ‘prophet of Arabia,’ and his 
mission to mankind, we are obliged to admit that he did his very best to 
instill into the hearts and minds of his followers a belief in the existence of 
God as the hearer and answerer of prayer."? The Quran was another dis- 
play of the true greatness of Muhammad, according to Hughes. The 
Prophet took the language of the common people and *wielded it with the 
power of a master mind," fashioning a book that rests its claim to inspira- 
tion on perfect use of Arabic in its style, language, and diction.” In summa- 
ry, Hughes was willing to yield to Muhammad as high a position as he 
could without compromising his evangelical convictions, and took the 
opportunity to promote such a view in a variety of forums. 


The question of Müammad s inspiration and designation as 
Prophet 


While Mubammad considered the inspiration of the Quran to be 
self-evident, it was much more problematic for Hughes. The question of the 
inspiration of the Quran was related that of Muhammad's sincerity. “Was he 
an impostor, a fanatic, or an honest man -- ‘a very prophet of God’?”* 
Hughes’ early position was that Muhammad professed inspiration in order 
to sanction his vices.? With reference to the Prophet's sincerity, he chooses 
to quote at length the stinging indictment of Major Durie Osborn® who 
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insisted that Muhammad was guilty of deliberate deception and of perpe- 
trating a hoax.” But in his introduction to a Roman Urdu edition of transla- 
tion of the Quran by ‘Abdul Qadir Dihlavi (d. 1813), son of Shah Wali 
Ullah, Hughes describes in detail the process of revelation without any ref- 
erence to the charge that the professed inspiration encouraged rather than 
restrained moral behavior. In a later writing he states that not only did 
Muhammad believe that he was genuinely inspired by God, but the exceed- 
ingly graphic account of his first revelation compels the unprejudiced critic 
“to admit that it bears evidence of truth, explain it how we will."? Once he 
recovered from his own initial fears and apprehensions, he believed he was 
an inspired prophet; "he never doubted, to the last moment of his life, that 
he was guided and directed, inspired in fact, by the God of Abraham.” 
Though Hughes questioned whether Muhammad had always been true to 
God, he was convinced that Muhammad was true to himself in all his words 
and actions.? Hughes regarded this as a historic truth, and that a Christian 
controversialist would gain nothing by denying it.“ Whereas in his review 
of Bosworth Smith's book, he took great exception to the author's predic- 
tion that it would not be long before highest philosophy and truest 
Christianity would yield to Muhammad “the title which he claimed -- that of 
a Prophet, a very Prophet of God? (Italics his). Twenty-five years later, he 
had ceased to oppose such a statement and in a way fulfilled that rejected 
prediction when he wrote that on the basis of the authenticity of his early 
inspiration, “we cannot deny to Muhammad at Mecca in the early history of 
his life the position of a prophet; a God-taught prophet in the early part of 
his history . . . ."* Hughes was, however, unwilling or unable to extend this 
endorsement to the end of Muhammad’s career since he ends the previous 
statement with the phrase, *. .. a lying and a false prophet in the latter." 

For Hughes, the key to reconciling these contradictory images of 
Muhammad was to see a distinct chronological development in 
Muhammad's role as a prophet. He suggested that when the chapters of the 
Quran were arranged chronologically, it could be seen that Muhammad 
began his career as an earnest seeker after truth and a religious reformer, 
but became a legislator and a warrior at Medina.? In the latter phase, 
Muhammad could be seen as subjecting “conscience, reason, appetite, and 
affection to ambition, love of power and sensuality."" Muhammad’s chang- 
ing character was reflected in changes in the style of the Quran as “poetry 
often gives way to prose, and obedience to God is then coupled with obe- 
dience to God's Apostle.”” 

In his later analysis, Hughes divides Muhammad's self-understand- 
ing as expressed in the Quran into five stages. “It was but slowly and by 
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degrees that he was led on to believe that he was really called of God, to 
preach a reformation both to his own people and to all mankind.”” To the 
first belong the short rhapsodies, possibly composed by Muhammad before 
the revelations began at the cave on Mount Hira’. Hughes described 
Muhammad as an Arab poet constructing verses “with the feeling of one 
solemnly impressed with the existence of an Almighty God” at this stage.” 
He was a “young man in the midst of a corrupt and idolatrous age worship- 
ping the one true God, and in the midst of a polygamist community living 
faithfully with one wife.”” Hughes’ admiration for him in this early period is 
clearly evident. The second period began with his initial experiences of 
inspiration, coming as the result of an intensifying search for God.” Hughes 
considered this a period of genuine inspiration, as discussed earlier. At this 
time, Muhammad preached in Mecca, gathering about him a group of 
believers committed to worshipping only the one true God, despite much 
opposition.” 

The third stage marks the beginning of the decline that led to 
Muhammad's transition to a false prophet in Hughes’ perception. It began 
with the Pijrab to Medina and his change from an admonisher to a legisla- 
tor that that move entailed.” During this period, Hughes writes, Muhammad 
“was hesitating between a compromise with idolatry, the adoption of the 
Jewish religion, or the foundation of a formulated creed.” This uncertainty 
of belief is reflected in seeming inconsistencies in the portions of the Quran 
belonging to this time. Hughes saw the battle of Badr as a significant turn- 
ing point in the life of Muhammad, since it was here that he “first drew the 
sword in the assertion of his claim as a commissioned apostle of the Most 
High God.” As a result of his victory, his position in Medina was strength- 
ened and the revelations took on a new dictatorial note. *He who at one 
time only spoke as a searcher after truth, now demands unhesitating obedi- 
ence from the whole country of Arabia."* In the fourth stage, Muhammad 
incorporated many Jewish Scriptural narratives mixed with rabbinical and 
Arab legends into his revelation.” Hughes did not regard the revelations 
from this section as inspired but almost entirely derived from Talmudic 
Judaism.” *Muhammadanism, however, owes more to Judaism than it does 
to either Christianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply Talmudic Judaism adapt- 
ed to Arabia, plus the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad.”® In the final 
stage, Muhammad had developed a distinct religious system, with vivid pic- 
tures of the day of resurrection and the judgment to follow.* Hughes con- 
sidered him to have become a polygamist at this stage and that the vivid 
description of a sensual paradise was a compromise to appeal to the mind 
of a “sensual people" such as the Arabs.” 
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Evaluation of Miammad s moral character 


Although critical of the way some missionaries attacked the moral 
character of Muhammad, Hughes himself sometimes employed the same 
method. In his review of Bosworth Smith's positive portrayal of 
Muhammad, Hughes stated that, in spite of pragmatic reasons for wanting 
to avoid portraying him in a negative light to his followers, it was necessary 
to address the question of his morality since certain incidents seemed to 
indicate that he produced revelations to sanction some questionable acts. 
This was the implicit assumption in his description of Muhammad?s numer- 
ous marriages in his Dictionary, each accompanied by references to 
Qur’anic verses sanctioning the behavior.” In particular, he focused on the 
incidents when Mubammad married Zaynab, the former wife of his adopted 
son, and when he had relations with Mary, the Coptic slave of another 
wife.? However, in his post-missionary assessment, he defends the Prophet 
against the charge of adultery with Mary, arguing that as his bondmaid, she 
was perfectly lawful for him as Hagar was for Abraham and Bilhah and 
Zilpah were for Jacob.” 

The insistence on the importance of Muhammad’s character, howev- 
er, was a theme Hughes constantly stressed. He quoted Ahmad Khan on the 
belief of Muslims that the Prophet always acted in conformity with the 
injunctions of the Quran, making his example authoritative.” He continual- 
ly sought to correct that prevalent opinion that the resurgence of Islam in 
the form of “Wahhabbi” movements in Arabia and India were a return to a 
message of simple monotheism as found in the Quran. He argued that 
rather these movements focused on a revival of the Hadith and consequent- 
ly the authority of the example of the Prophet, pointing out that in India 
these reformers preferred the title Ahl-i-Hadith.? However, concomitant to 
that assertion was Hughes’ conclusion that the reason there appeared a lack 
of morality among the Muslims must be attributed to the lack of a moral 
example in their Prophet.” Even in his later writings where he was much 
more conciliatory, he still stated this criticism, albeit in a somewhat muted 
form, “Islam, with all its shortcomings, has a very strict moral code, and if it 
has failed in raising the hearts of men to the high level of a spiritual 
Christianity, it must be because it does not possess in the character of 
Muhammad what Christianity possesses in the character of the Divine Jesus 
-- a living example of purity and truth. 

A main feature of Hughes’ early criticism of Muhammad was his fail- 
ure to measure up to the example of morality as demonstrated in Christ 
Jesus. Where Jesus was pure and lowly, he finds Muhammad sensual and 
ambitious.” In these earlier writings, he rejects the objection that Christians 
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using this approach have a double standard when they accept David and 
Solomon as true men of God. He insists on using Christ as a standard of 
comparison. In his later writings, he reversed his position completely. He 
stated, “We do not, we must not in common justice, judge of Muhammad 
from the standard of Christ It is in attempting to do this that Christian critics 
have done such great injustice to one who in the age in which he lived was 
pre-eminently great and comparatively good.”” The standard, he now 
wrote, must be David, Solomon, and other Old Testament leaders who 
demonstrated that same mixture of piety and vacillating principles ^which 
characterize the Oriental."? He argued that in dealing with Islam, the 
Christian controversialist would find *many esoteric truths" on which to 
build a structure of higher faith, and that the character of Muhammad could 
no more affect the authority of his message than could the characters of 
David or Solomon affect the truths they uttered.” 

Another pronounced reversal in the use of a comparison between 
Muhammad and Christ is in the description of the death of each. In his earli- 
er article, Hughes contrasted Christ's cry “It is finished!” with Muhammad’s 
request for a “shoulder-blade on which to write another chapter of the 
Quran to prevent his followers from straying.” He also contrasted Christ's 
prayer for forgiveness for his enemies with the Prophet cursing the 
Christians on his deathbed."* In his final paper on the significance of Islam, 
he flatly declares this statement regarding the cursing of Christians to be 
false.” Instead he describes the death of Muhammad with reference to 
Muir's account, with the Prophet dying confident of the truth of his mission, 
trusting in the mercy of God, and praying for the salvation.” 


Rejection of Máammad s claim to supersede Christ 


The one area in which Hughes remained unchanging with respect 
to his image of Mubammad was in his complete rejection of any possibility 
that Muhammad could supérsede the mission of Christ. Since the essence of 
his Christianity was the centrality of Christ in Gospel history, this intransi- 
gence is understandable. What offended Hughes was that while he claimed 
to follow in the train of God's previous prophets, bringing God's final mes- 
sage to mankind, he attempted "to rob Christianity of every distinctive truth 
which it possesses -- its Divine Saviour, its Heavenly Comforter, its pure 
code of social morals, its spirit of love and truth.” “Such is the Anti- 
Christian character of Islam that it demands nothing short of the entire 
destruction of God's revealed will to mankind contained in the New 
Testament." 5 The book, which professed to make no distinction between 
the prophets and to be confirmatory of the Scriptures, "ignores the 
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Atonement, the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and denies 
the Crucifixion of the Saviour, the Sonship of Christ and the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity.”"* Muhammad’s appeal to the Old and New Testaments in 
proof of his mission were, for Hughes, the crucial test by which to judge 
him; and thus judged, he was found wanting.” This claim gave the 
Christian missionary not only the right but the duty to challenge his 
prophethood. This assertion continues even in his later writings. 
“Muhammad is the ‘Seal of the prophets’ to the abrogation of all other reli- 
gious dispensations -- a subtle dogma of Islam upon which all the demands 
of the religion are based.""* This question of whether Islam bore evidence 
of being a superior dispensation to that of Christ was for him the center of 
any controversy with Islam, and "the foundation of its anti-Christian charac- 
ter" 

One variant of this charge of antagonism to Christianity was that 
Islam was in no way a path Christ. In the conclusion of his review of 
Bosworth-Smith's book, Hughes concurred with a statement by Muir that it 
was a delusion to think that Islam paved a way for a purer faith. This was, 
however, one of the first conceptions of Islam that changed for Hughes. At 
a conference of CMS missionaries working with Muslims in various coun- 
tries convened in London a year later in 1875, he referred to Islam as a 
school-master that would lead a Muslim to Christ, borrowing the language 
of the Apostle Paul writing about the Jewish law."? He found this aspect in 
the practices of dhikr, ablution, the Eid sacrifice, and prayer. He continued 
to develop this theme in his writings, and by 1888, when he had left India, 
he wrote a series of articles listing and describing "eternal principles of 
God's own truth" as found in the teachings of Muhammad.” Briefly stated, 
these were belief in a God, in divine revelation, in a future life, in salvation 
by faith, in a sacrifice, in prayer, in God's omnipotence, in the second com- 
ing of Christ, and in the need of divine grace. But the one "truth" against 
which the system of Islam as taught by Muhammad militated was the suffi- 
ciency of Christ. 


E. M. Wherry 


Elwood Morris Wherry was a missionary with the American 
Presbyterian Mission and a member of the Punjab mission from 1868 to 
1922. Five years younger than Hughes and arriving in India four years after 
him, he nevertheless seemed to have come with more academic credentials 
than Hughes. He was a graduate of Jefferson College (1862) and Princeton 
Theological Seminary (1867), a training typical of the Presbyterian mission- 
aries coming to India from the United States."’ His theological training had 
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a major impact on his perception of Muhammad and Islam in general. The 
Princeton Theology was a theology of Biblical authority,” and Wherry used 
the Bible as a standard from which to judge Islam. His textual focus carried 
over into his attempt to understand Islam, leading him to focus primarily on 
the Qur’an where Hughes focused more on the Hadith. This contrast is 
most clearly seen in that in their collaborative project on producing a 
Roman Urdu edition of the Qur’an for use by missionaries, Hughes provid- 
ed the introduction based on his extensive reading of the Hadith, while 
Wherry produced an index of the subjects found in the Qur'an."^ Also, 
Hughes worked to produce a new edition of the Misbkat al-Masabih, a 
popular collection of abáditb originally translated into English by A. N. 
Matthews, while Wherry later produced a new edition of Sale's translation 
and commentary of the Qur'an.'? Princeton Theology was “based on revela- 
tion and justified by appeal to certain Christian ‘evidences’,” with a belief in 
the primacy of reason over other elements of human psychology.” This lat- 
ter element is certainly reflected in Wherry's frequent appeal to miracles as 
proof of a true prophet. During his ministry in India, Wherry was involved 
in publishing extensively on Islam, both in the form of controversial writ- 
ings for Muslims and descriptions of Islam for missionary or American con- 
sumption."" 


The sinlessness of Máóammad 


In one of his earliest writings on Muhammad, he addressed the mat- 
ter of the Prophet's alleged sinlessness.'? He evaluated what the Qur'an 
stated regarding the moral excellence of the major prophets as recognized 
in Islam. Through quotations from the Qur'an, he demonstrated that state- 
ments from the Qur'an indicated that Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Moses 
had each either committed a sin, or requested God's pardon and forgive- 
ness. This challenged the popular belief that the prophets of God were sin- 
less. In his examination of Muhammad, Wherry begins with stating two 
common Muslim perceptions of Muhammad with respect to sin. Some 
believed that while he had a sinful nature like other men, he never commit- 
ted sinful acts. Others held to the belief that he was only completely sinless 
while under inspiration, but was a sinner before and after these experi- 
ences.” This was enough, he felt, to indicate that the Qur'an considered 
him a sinner. However, he further argued that he was also a sinner during 
“the period of his alleged inspiration."'? Therefore Muhammad himself was 
a sinner and in need of the pardoning grace of God. He then accused him 
of “justifying his sin by the express sanction of God" and gave as examples 
the incidents of his marrying the wife of his adopted son Zayd who had 
divorced her and of his marriage to the Egyptian slave girl Mary -- conduct 
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which had created a scandal from which he had tried to exonerate himself 
by producing verses that sanctioned the actions. “Muhammad, in order to 
remove a scandal from his harem life and to justify himself, has recourse to 
Gabriel and produces a pretended revelation of the Divine will in the mat- 
ter."? This was exactly the same line of argument taken by Hughes at first, 
then abandoned and repudiated later on. 

The contrast to the Old Testament prophets and Muhammad, then, 
in Wherry's opinion, was Jesus Christ. He stated that in the Qur'an, “We 
nowhere find a single sentence or word, or even a shadow of a hint that 
Jesus was a sinner."? There was no record of any sinful action, no request 
for pardon, and no mention of him having been forgiven by God. He point- 
ed out the discrepancy between the claim by Muslim scholars of immacu- 
late purity for all the prophets and the statements of the Qur'àn that this 
was true only of Jesus. This had a direct bearing, then, on the related matter 
of intercession. Though Muslims insisted that Muhammad was without sin, 
an assertion Wherry felt he had overthrown from their own books, they also 
claimed that sinlessness was not a prerequisite for intercession. Wherry 
questioned how one sinner could intercede authoritatively for another 
when he himself could not approach God in his sin. He felt that since the 
Qur'àn accepted only Jesus as without sin, then he alone could also be the 
authoritative intercessor. Furthermore, if the Qur'àn sets Muhammad aside 
and exalts Jesus as the mediator between God and Man, then the Qur'àn 
would also have to be set aside and the Gospel of Christ accepted as the 
true guide. He was convinced that, “the weak point in the Muhammadan 
controversy is the Qur'an, and that the weak point in the Qur'àn is 
Muhammad.” By his reasoning, then, the key to attacking the system of 
Islam was to focus on Muhammad. 

By this analysis, Wherry showed the importance the concept of sin 
had in his theology. He considered this to be a fundamental variable deter- 
mining a person's relationship with God. Sin required divine forgiveness, 
and disqualified humans from being the ultimate intercessor on behalf of 
other sinners. His reliance on selections from the Qur'àn to determine nor- 
mative Islam could indicate his ignorance of other sources, but more likely 
is an indication rather of the Scriptural nature of his faith. As an evangelical 
Protestant, he tended to overlook the extensive theological history as devel- 
oped by Roman Catholic and earlier theologians in favor of a direct appeal 
to the Old and New Testaments as the source of his beliefs. Similarly he 
tended to assume a similar bias on the part of Muslims, believing statements 
of the Qur'àn to be more authoritative in determining the sinful state of bib- 
lical prophets than subsequent traditions and theological conclusions of 
later Muslim scholars. This did not mean that he placed the authority of the 
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Qur’an on the same level of the Christian Scriptures; he merely quoted spe- 
cific passages which were in agreement with the Bible or sought to over- 
throw common Islamic beliefs and practices when he felt they were contra- 
dicted by the Muslim Scriptures. 

His comparison of Muhammad with these biblical prophets indi- 
cates that he takes Muhammad's claim to be continuing their line seriously 
enough to be worthy of examination. However, his conclusion that only 
Jesus Christ was sinless seems to have been a foregone conclusion. In addi- 
tion to the matter of sinlessness, another prominent theme in his evaluation 
of the Muslim image of their Prophet was his authority to intercede on 
behalf of his community. He argues for the disqualification of Muhammad 
on the basis of his sinfulness as deduced from Qur’anic statements. He 
believed, again based on his evangelical presuppositions, that Christ as the 
only sinless person could qualify for the position of intercessor before God. 


The Prophethood of Miammad 


In two articles he published in the 1880s , E. M. Wherry continued 
to develop his perception of Muhammad.™ He sought to separate himself 
from the medieval polemics, and felt that the calmer, fairer investigation of 
the life of Muhammad of his day had revealed that much of what had been 
written against the Prophet in ages of bitter animosity and religious bigotry 
was false.” He also disapproved of what certain writers and evangelists 
were saying of the Prophet in his time, but still he concluded that “it is quite 
impossible for a man who clings to evangelical Christianity to regard the 
prophet of Mecca as a prophet of God.”™ He felt that some Christians had 
the tendency to go to this extreme as a reaction to the unjust criticism of the 
Prophet in the past. 

Wherry sought to justify his approach, which was considerably 
more negative than some of his European contemporaries, by examining 
the premises on which positive conceptions were built. He regarded 
Bosworth Smith as the one who had popularized the notion that 
Muhammad be exalted to the status of other prophets, and classified him 
among those writers who thought that Muslims scarcely needed to be evan- 
gelized and would rather fraternize than proselytize. Wherry felt that if, as 
Bosworth Smith claimed, Muhammad was indeed a true prophet of God, 
then “the attitude of the missionary towards Islam must not be antagonistic, 
except in so far as Muslims have departed from the teachings of their 
prophet." Since missionaries claimed to testify to the truth, they would be 
bound to recognize this truth. “If Muhammad be a prophet indeed, . . . then 
we are bound to accept this fact and conform our methods of teaching 
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accordingly.” Furthermore, it would be wicked to regard Islam as one 
form of the Antichrist, as some were doing, and close to blasphemy to call 
him an impostor if that position were true. 

But Wherry interposed that few missionaries who knew anything of 
Islam would have any sympathy for the opinions of such apologists 
because of Islam’s misrepresentations of Christianity in denying several of 
the key doctrines such as salvation by atonement, the authority of the 
Christian Scriptures, the divinity of Christ and the Trinity.” He felt the apol- 
ogists had misrepresented Islam in presenting only those teachings of the 
Qur'àn that were already found in the Christian Scriptures and ignoring its 
denial of Christ’s distinctive teachings, biased as they were as a result of 
their theories of a universal religion or by other prejudices for Islam and 
against Christianity. If, then, Islam was not the religion of God, any image 
of Muhammad as “hero” would be irrelevant in evangelical theology since 
he would be considered a “false prophet." 

The keystone of his argument against the acceptance of the 
prophetic status of Muhammad was that the repeated claims of Muhammad 
that his message confirmed and attested previous messages were contra- 
dicted by the fact that the Qur'àn rejected what the Bible said about Christ's 
crucifixion and resurrection. He reasoned, either God may contradict him- 
self at will or the Qur'àn is “a fearful lie."? He noted that Muslims them- 
selves recognized the disparity between the texts and reacted by rejecting 
“the Christian Scriptures as a forgery, in order to vindicate the credibility of 
the Qur'an." ? Wherry’s high view of the inspiration and preservation of the 
Christian Bible prevented him from even considering this possibility. Since 
salvation by atonement was such a fundamental component of evangelical 
theology, the total absence of the idea of an atoning sacrifice from the 
Qur'àn was for him a very serious matter. He disagreed with T. P. Hughes' 
suggestion that the one could see parallels between the sacrifice offered 
during the pilgrimage rituals and the sacrificial death of Christ.“ He con- 
cluded that in order to bring salvation to the Muslim, the claim of 
Muhammad to be a prophet of God, along with the authority of the Qur'àn, 
would need to be broken down. 

In the article published in the Indian Evangelical Review in 1887, he 
continued to elaborate on the idea that Muhammad had deliberately falsi- 
fied his claim. He argued that if Muhammad had been deceived, then he 
was to be the object of compassion; if a deceiver, then the worshippers of 
the true God should regard him with aversion.” He noted that many 
Christians were regarding him as having been sincere in his efforts to 
reform the religion of the Arabs while his claims to prophetic messages 
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were a result of being subject to hallucinations of religious monomania and 
therefore an impostor but not a deliberate deceiver. These Christians would 
often regard any other opinion as the offspring of bigotry, but such a view 
could only be held by those who had left the evangelical commitment to a 
belief in the Old and New Testament Scriptures as the Word of God, by 
those who regarded inspiration “as little more than extraordinary genius” or 
“as a figment of the human imagination." One who held to the inspiration 
of the Scriptures and wanted to believe in the sincerity of Muhammad 
would have to accept the Qur'àn as the Word of God as well, since no 
other claim was repeated so often in the Qur'an as that it was revealed to 
Muhammad by God through the angel Gabriel.” It would be difficult to 
uphold the idea that he was deluded or hallucinating since these statements 
were made repeatedly over a period of twenty years in a variety of circum- 
stances. A Christian must either accept Muhammad's claim as true with the 
resulting consequences to his own faith, or, if it could be established that 
this claim was false, one must conclude that he was dishonest and insincere 
and therefore open to the charge of being an impostor.” 

Wherry examined the position of Orientalists regarding inspiration 
with the presentation of that concept in the Qur'àn. He quoted extensively 
from Lane's Selections from the Quran regarding that author's conviction 
that Muhammad was largely sincere, but pointed out that the admission of 
even a few instances of deliberate fabrication for his own benefit would 
nullify the authenticity of the rest.’” Lane's position of partial inspiration 
would be no more satisfactory to the orthodox Muslim than a total rejection 
of it. Wherry traces the theme of inspiration through the Qur'anic passages 
and concludes that the only type of inspiration claimed by Muhammad was 
“a direct revelation through Gabriel who declared to the prophet the Quran 
word for word" with an audible voice which the Prophet heard and under- 
stood.'? This being so, one would have to either accept the inspiration of all 
or none of the Qur'àn. 

This did not preclude the possibility of sincerity of Muhammad at 
other times of his ministry, according to Wherry. 


That much of sincerity characterized the conduct of 
Muhammad cannot be denied. That he enunciated Much of 
what is taught in the Quran, believing it to be true, yea the 
Truth of God, we do not deny. That he wrought great 
reforms among his countrymen, we do not question. That he 
was earnest and honest in his hatred of idolatry, we do not 
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dispute. We have no desire to deny to Muhammad any 
praise honestly due to him as a man, a reformer, a states- 
man, a general, or a hero. We have no need of any such 
auxiliaries in this controversy. What we do deny is that he 
was unconscious of deception in the production and procla- 
mation of that “Revelation” which he called the Quran. What 
we deliberately assert, after having studied this subject for 
well nigh a score of years, is that the prophet of Islam did 
consciously fabricate speeches and palm them off upon the 
people as the very Word of God. 


To support his argument, Wherry gave as evidence Muhammad's claim to 
have received the Quran directly from God through the angel Gabriel 
when, in Wherry’s eyes, a number of the stories such as those of Joseph 
and of Lot were learned from Jewish sources and molded into poetic or 
rhythmic verse and brought forth as revelation.” He felt that the frequent 
references to charges of forgery and imposture in the Qur'àn should not be 
ignored. Muhammad repeatedly defended his inspiration and sought to vin- 
dicate the divine character of the Qur’an on the ground of its superhuman 
and therefore incomparable style.“ Wherry pointed out that if Christian 
apologists for Muhammad still accepted the Qur'àn as his words, they could 
then only regard his many denials of human authorship to be deliberate 
falsehoods uttered in order to deceive. 

Though Wherry recognized that such a position could lead to 
charges of “narrowness,” “intolerance,” and “bigotry” by those who chose to 
see Muhammad as sincere, he counseled other missionaries not to let that 
possibility deter them from “exposing the imposture of the prophet.” He 
did, however, also advise that it was best to avoid giving offense in initial 
encounters with Muslims by immediately attacking the moral character of 
Muhammad.’ 


Conclusions 


Hughes’ and Wherry’s negative assessments of the Prophet are significant in 
the light of writings by Norman Daniel and Jabal Muhammad Buaben.'* 
After his very thorough survey of medieval Christian writings on 
Muhammad, Daniel proceeds to find the same themes in more recent 
Western writings, especially in those of conservative, British Christians of 
the nineteenth century such as Muir and other missionaries.” Buaben fol- 
lows a similar analysis, making a detailed application to Muir’s biography of 
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Muhammad. Both conclude that the negative assessments made of 
Muhammad and Islam indicate a continuation of the medieval attitudes and 
therefore also of medieval methodologies of study, considered inferior to 
more modern, scientific and objective approaches. However, both Hughes 
and Wherry were aware of the ignorance regarding Islam expressed in ear- 
lier writings and deliberately sought to distance themselves from them by 
researching original sources and by being involved in a continuous dia- 
logue with Muslims from a variety of sectarian backgrounds. While in a 
number of respects, their image of Muhammad was very similar, their differ- 
ence in approach also resulted in diverging conclusions. 

Hughes’ concern was for Truth and the viability of the missionary 
enterprise. He was proposing that the Christian studying the character of 
Muhammad and Islam should not “give up the truth which he has received 
in the Book of God.” Hughes gave as examples the converts from Islam to 
Christianity who found it “impossible to treat their former creed as having 
any claim to consideration as a God-sent revelation."'* He supported his 
position with the fact that Muhammad made religious claims with respect to 
Jesus and other biblical prophets. 

What then, were the major reasons for his change of opinion? It 
might be speculated that his leaving the CMS in 1884 perhaps removed the 
need to justify the missionary enterprise. But while it is true that he does 
give an extensive critique of missionary methods among Muslims, he 
remains committed to the task, on the basis of Christ's command,” and at 
the end of his serialized autobiography echoes a call for even more to par- 
ticipate in the missionary endeavor.'? Another possibility would be that it 
was this change in thinking that led to his resignation from missionary 
work. But research in the CMS archives in Birmingham as well as the 
archives of the Episcopal diocese of New York has failed to reveal a defini- 
tive answer on why he resigned. 

Most probably it was the *enlightenment" he achieved through his 
study of Islam and Muslims that was the most significant factor in this 
change. He repeatedly referred to the years of personal observation, of 
careful study, of asking questions of Muslim religious leaders that have led 
to an increasing appreciation for Muhammad, his teachings, and those who 
follow him. He just as frequently criticizes missionary efforts or non-mis- 
sionary writings that lack such intimate knowledge and appreciation of 
Islam. In listing the weaknesses of the missionary methods he states: 


But even the few missionaries who have devoted their time 
to the conversion of Muhammadans have despised their 
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adversary. They have considered that a knowledge of 
Arabic, a cursory perusal of the Koran, and a slight acquain- 
tance with the mere outlines of the Muslim faith were suffi- 
cient armor for the mighty conflict. They never suppose that 
Muhammadanism has anything to teach, and therefore sel- 
dom pause to consider what are the inherent qualities of this 
great religious system whereby it has taken such fast hold of 
the hearts and affections of millions upon millions of the 
great human family. There is scarcely a Christian polemic 
addressed to Muslims which does not contain evidence of 
this culpable carelessness regarding the belief of the 
Muslim.” 


He attributed Muslim misunderstandings of Christianity to the man- 
ner of missionary work in Muslim countries, specifically the language and 
culture of the colonialist powers and the history peculiar to Protestant 
Evangelicalism.” His testimony of his own experience in this regard has 
already been quoted. Further evidence of this influence comes in his annual 
letter of 1874 where he mentions his careful study Islam from “an inner 
view" by which he means “viewing Islam rather from the Muslim standpoint 
than from a polemical one."'? This indicates that the interaction with 
Muslims in India, both direct conversation and indirect encounters through 
print, challenged him to reconsider some of his Orientalist and Evangelical 
prejudices. While a Muslim would find his image of Muhammad objection- 
able and wholly inadequate for a professed "Muslim standpoint," the con- 
trast of his image with that of E. M. Wherry, who took a very polemical 
approach, is quite striking. 

Wherry’s evaluations were solidly based on his evangelical presup- 
positions regarding the nature of inspiration and of prophethood, as 
expounded by his teachers at Princeton Theological Seminary. Having 
received all truth through Christ and the Christian Scriptures, he came to 
India as a bearer of truth who “had everything to teach and nothing of 
importance to learn.”™ The sinlessness and intercessory powers of 
Muhammad were denied on the basis of the exclusivity of salvation through 
Jesus Christ alone. The Qur'àn was taken seriously as accurately reflecting 
the words of Muhammad (though not of God), and his claim to prophet- 
hood in the line of the Biblical prophets was examined in that light. 
Wherry's religious commitment forced him to conclude that if Muhammad 
was truly to be considered an authentic messenger of God, his message 
could not be ignored or diluted but would have to be explicitly obeyed by 
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all. But having found his claim to be lacking in authenticity because of lack 
of support in the Bible, and refusing to accept his claim to inspiration to be 
mere delusion, Wherry was led to conclude that he was guilty of deliberate 
deception. His moral character also received rebuke. Thus, while his assess- 
ment seems harsh by today’s standards, it was consistent with his theologi- 
cal beliefs and must be analyzed in that context. Others of his contempo- 
raries who promoted a more favorable image held to a more liberal theolo- 
gy and were influenced by the modernist movements that sought to find 
common denominators behind all religions. 
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odern Islamic thought has not on the whole been marked by 

the same degree of debate over the relationship between sci- 

ence and religion as has modern Christian thought. Although 
Muslims adhere to a Creationist perspective, there has been relatively little 
ink spilt over its alleged contradiction with Evolutionism. Similarly, 
demythologization has not had any widespread influence among Muslims; 
the Islamic tradition has not known a Hume or a Bultmann. The miracles 
which are reported in the Quran, are still widely accepted as having 
occurred; in fact, there can be little doubt that a higher proportion of 
Muslims than Christians believe in the virgin birth. 

Yet miracles, with the single possible exception of the doctrine of 
inimitability (1342) of the Qur'an are less pivotal for Muslims than 
Christians. There is no consensus on Mubammad having performed any 
(although some rather weak badiths contain such reports), and the specific 
miracles reported in the Quran take place at the hands of only two 
prophets, Moses and Jesus. These miracles are reported in the Quran in a 
perfunctory way and are presented as simple demonstrations of God's 
power and of the veracity of his messengers. For Christians, on the other 
hand, the Incarnation and the Resurrection are central, and are often seen 
as the supreme miracles from which all others derive their significance.' 

A well-known modern Muslim apologetic work, Maurice Bucaille's 
The Bible, the Quran and Science, is, as the title indicates, concerned with 
the relationship between science and the respective scriptures. Bucaille 
holds that the Quran (unlike the Bible) does not contain “a single state- 
ment that [is] assailable from a modern scientific point of view." (viii). 
Although much space is devoted to demonstrating this, on the subject of 
miracles, the author feels no need to defend them, but confines himself to 
the statement that “a belief in divine miracles and in science is quite com- 
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patible: one is on a divine scale, the other on a human one” (82). This sim- 
ple acceptance probably derives from the belief that God is able to do all 
things, including suspending or contravening laws of nature which He 
Himself created. Bucaille remarks that “one should not be surprised by 
what He is able to achieve; by human standards it is stupendous, but for 
Him it is not” (82). 

Muslim attitudes toward the miracles of Jesus are of intrinsic interest, 
not least because to study them allows one to observe the impact of chang- 
ing social contexts on religious thought and self-understanding. Muslims 
have certainly not been immune to modern rationalism, and one does find a 
few, like the Indian reformer Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (d. 1897), denying the 
possibility of miracles. Muslim-Christian religious debate and polemic is 
another context which has modified the views of some. However, because 
the Quran so unambiguously reports the miracles of Jesus, the impact of 
these two contexts is not predictable in any straightforward way. 

The topic also has relevance for other, broader issues of compara- 
tive religion, which will only be touched on briefly in what follows, but 
which could be fruitfully followed up in future studies. It would be interest- 
ing to explore, for example, how the same received traditions, such as the 
virgin and Jesus’ healing miracles, came to have such differing overall sig- 
nificance in Islam and Christianity. Another area of interest is the relation of 
the Quranic material to the biblical material. Evidently, the same stories are 
a source of inspiration in both scriptures, but the manner of their telling dif- 
fers quite significantly. Muslims are highly sensitive to any suggestion of 
Quranic “borrowing” from or dependence on the Bible, since such sugges- 
tions have been used in the past to discredit Muhammad and therefore 
Islam. However, on the question of dependence, it is worth remembering 
that, on the one hand, the Quràn makes no claim to be telling new or origi- 
nal stories, and, on the other, recent studies have emphasized the originality 
of form, if not content, of the Quranic stories.’ 

Moving on from the origins of the two faiths, the way in which this 
material has been integrated into Muslims’ self-definition and used to sup- 
port a distinctively Islamic, as opposed to Christian, theology, is of no less 
interest. One could posit a dialectical relationship between the Quranic 
text and Islamic theology, with the former constituting the starting point for 
the latter, but the latter gaining its own momentum and in turn having an 
important influence on Quranic interpretation. This would be particularly 
true of the more ambiguous or seemingly anomalous elements, such as the 
ways in which Jesus appears to be unique among prophets in the Quran. 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSLIM UNDERSTANDING/MIRACLES OF JESUS 


The Miracles of Jesus in the New Testament 

A brief look at the miracles of Jesus in the New Testament will clari- 
fy any contrasts or original. features in the Quranic treatment of them, and 
will be useful in discerning to what extent Muslim interpreters are influ- 
enced by, or aware of, Christian sources. 

Jesus is not the only biblical figure to perform miracles, although his 
miracles are usually seen as unique by Christians in that he seems to do 
them in his own authority. That the healing power seems somehow to 
have inhered in Jesus, without the need for him to wait on God or con- 
sciously ask for it, is illustrated by the occasions when individuals were 
healed merely by touching his cloak, even when he was not attending to 
them (e.g. Mk. 5:25-34; 6:56). The Old Testament contains accounts of mir- 
acles performed by Moses, Elijah and Elisha, among others, which include 
instances of healing the sick, raising the dead, and multiplying food. 
Disciples of Jesus also worked miracles, but the synoptic Gospels state that 
Jesus delegated authority to them for this purpose. (Mt. 10; Lk. 9; Mk. 6). 

In the Gospels, Jesus’ miracles are set in the context of his teaching 
and ministry. They have traditionally been divided by Christians into “heal- 
ing” miracles and a smaller number of “nature” miracles. The healing mira- 
cles invariably take place in the context of an encounter between Jesus and 
the one seeking help. For Christians, the expression of compassion which 
the healing miracles embody is one of the most significant ways in which 
Jesus provides an illustration of the character of God. There seems also to 
be a link between physical and spiritual healing, particularly in the case of 
the healing of the paralytic, where Jesus simultaneously forgives the man’s 
sins and links the cure with the forgiveness (Mk. 2:9-11). Kenneth Cragg 
observes that “the transforming power of the kingdom of God in personal 
life resembles the recovery of new physical health ... The tyranny of a crip- 
pled physical condition symbolizes the bondage in which evil holds the 
human soul,” and “the one liberation dramatizes the other” (143). 

Miracles do not appear, either in the Old or the New Testaments, to 
have been primarily or necessarily a proof of the authenticity of a prophet’s 
mission. For one thing, those who are ungodly are also sometimes said to 
have the ability to work wonders (e.g. Mt. 7:22, 24:24; cf. Dt. 13:2-3)? The 
healing scenes seem to have the character not of a demonstration but of ful- 
filling the needs of individuals, and Jesus is sometimes portrayed as asking 
the healed person not to tell others of the healing (e.g. Mt. 8:4; Mk. 5:43). 
Furthermore, he rebukes and refuses to gratify sceptics who ask for a sign 
(e.g. Mk. 8:12). However, some Christian theologians have emphasized the 
evidentiary aspect of miracles, for which some biblical support can be 
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found. In the context of Christian-Muslim polemics, for example, some 
have sought to prove Jesus’ superiority to Muhammad by the fact that 
Muhammad allegedly wrought no miracles.’ 


The Miracles of Jesus in the Qu? n 

According to Lane’s lexicon, the Islamic theological definition of a 
prophetic miracle, or muiza (which is distinguished from a karámab, a 
miracle performed by a saint or a righteous man) is: 


an event at variance with the usual course [of nature] pro- 
duced by means of one who lays claim to the office of the 
prophet in contending with those who disacknowledge [his 
claim], in such a manner as renders them unable to produce 
the like thereof; or an event breaking through, or infringing, 
the usual course [of nature] (amr khariq lid Gdab), invi- 
ting to good and happiness, coupled with a claim to the 
prophetic office, and intended to manifest the veracity of 
him who claims to be an apostle of God. 


In the Quran, the miracles of Jesus are described in two passages: 
3:49 and 5:110.° Quran 3:49 attributes the following words to Jesus: 


I have come to you, with a Sign from your Lord, in that I 
make for you of clay, the figure of a bird, and breathe into 
it, and it becomes a bird by God's permission. And I heal 
the blind, and the lepers, and I bring the dead to life by 
God's permission; and I declare to you what you eat, and 
what you store in your houses. Surely therein is a sign for 
you if you did believe. 


Quran 5:110 portrays God’s words to Jesus on the Day of Judgement: 


O Jesus son of Mary! Remember my favor to you and 
your mother. Behold! I strengthened you with the Holy 
spirit, so that you spoke to people in the cradle and in old 
age ... And behold! You make out of the clay the figure 

of a bird, by My Permission. And you breathe into it, 

and it becomes a bird by My permission, and you heal 
the blind, and the lepers, by My permission. And behold! 
You bring forth the dead by My permission. And behold! 
I restrained the Children of Israel from (violence to) you, 
when you showed them the clear signs, and the unbelievers 
among them said: “This is nothing but evident magic ” 
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Commentators differ slightly on the exact number of Jesus’ miracles accord- 
ing to the Quran. They agree on four basic miracles: breathing life into 
clay birds (where the above translation has the singular, some commenta- 
tors understand the plural), healing the blind and the lepers, and raising the 
dead. Most add to this list speaking as an infant in the cradle (also men- 
tioned in 3:46), and the ability to foretell things not immediately visible, 
which depends on the interpretation of the relevant phrase of 3:49. 
Translations-of the Quran inevitably reflect particular interpretations, so 
that, for example, Yusef Ali's translation: “I declare to you what ye eat, and 
what ye store in your houses," accomodates his belief that "this clause 
refers generally to a prophetic knowledge of what is not known to other 
people." " Muhammad Asad, on the other hand, who denies the supernatur- 
al aspect, has: “I shall let you know what you may eat and what you should 
store up in your houses." ? 

Perhaps the Quranic treatment of Jesus' miracles is as significant for 
what it does not say as for what it does say. Like other events and stories in 
the Quran, they are recounted succinctly, without any extrinsic detail as to 
time or place. None of the nature miracles, such as the calming of the 
storm, walking on water or the changing of water into wine, are referred to. 
In contrast to the Gospel accounts, one is told nothing about the recipients 
of the healing miracles. This style is characteristic of the Quran, which 
tends to place emphasis on the lesson to be drawn from a story rather than 
the story itself. The Quran’s explicit reference to Jesus’ miracles as a “sign” 
from God is generally understood by Muslims as being a sign or proof of 
the authenticity of his prophethood and mission.’ This is supported by 
other Quranic verses (2:87; 2:253), which state that Jesus was given “clear 
proofs" (bayyinat). 

The creation of birds out of clay is the only one of the Quranic mir- 
acles which is not mentioned in the Gospels. However, it does occur, with 
additional details and minor variations, in the apocryphal Gospel or Infancy 
Story of Thomas. One can therefore assume that some early Christians 
counted this among Jesus' miracles. 

A prominent element in the Quranic accounts is the repeated men- 
tion of God's permission. Muslim commentators have often laid emphasis 
on this phrase in order to minimize the role of Jesus in initiating and carry- 
ing out the miracles. This contrasts with the Gospel accounts, which, as 
indicated above, usually portray Jesus as acting on his own initiative and in 
his own authority. 

The subject of miracles recurs in the Quran in the context of 
demands on the part of the Prophet’s detractors for proof of his mission. In 
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the Meccan period in particular, Muhammad's opponents repeatedly ask for 
a “sign” or a miracle to substantiate his prophetic status. The Quranic 
response 1s that although God is able to do all things, He declines to effect 
such miracles through Muhammad, for a variety of reasons: because they 
still would not believe (e.g. 6:109); or in order to emphasize and reinforce 
Muhammad's human, as opposed to divine, status (17:90ff); or because the 
Quran should be sufficient for them (29:50-1)." It is hinted that the Quràn 
itself is in fact such a sign (29:49), although some ambiguity arises from the 
fact that the word for sign (@yah) also denotes a Quranic verse. 

In the Qur'an, the miracles of Jesus do not appear to be central 
either to an understanding of prophets or to an understanding of Jesus. 
Other verses in the Quran could be understood as distinguishing Jesus 
from, even elevating him over, other prophets; foremost among these are 
references to him as the “Word” of God and a “spirit from Him" (4:171; 
3:45). Yet these are offset by the oft-repeated denial that Jesus shares in the 
divinity through sonship or otherwise. 

David Thomas has analyzed some of the main features of the early 
Muslim polemical treatment of the miracles of Jesus. For the earliest period, 
i.e. the third/ninth century, he observes the almost ubiquitous comparison 
of Jesus with the Old Testament prophets in order to demonstrate that Jesus 
was not unique even in the Bible. This approach was based on the 
assumption that Christians saw the miracles of Jesus as primary evidence of 
his divinity, whereas in fact they were more often seen by Christians as 
“expressions rather than proofs of his divinity.” Thomas traces an evolu- 
tion from this piecemeal approach to the biblical text, citing lists of other 
prophetic miracles, to a more sophisticated approach which had greater 
recourse to rational and philosophical arguments, as this topic became 
assimilated into the concerns of the evolving discipline of kalam (Islamic 
theology). 

In classical tafsirs (Quranic commentaries), the matter was 
approached rather differently.” Commentators were concerned less with 
biblical elements or philosophical issues, and tended to confine themselves 
to direct exposition of the Quranic verses in question. The influence of 
interreligious debate was less pronounced but still perceptible, for example, 
in the insistence that the verses do not impute any superhuman status to 
Jesus. 

This article will attempt to indicate elements of both continuity and 
discontinuity with the classical approaches. Two types of literature which 
tend to address the topic directly are observed, corresponding to the two 
genres described in the preceding paragraphs: modern tafsir, and the rather 
different and less scholarly popular Muslim writings on Christianity which 
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are available in Islamic bookshops in both Muslim and non-Muslim coun- 
tries, often being quite widely distributed. Other more literary writings, 
such as biographies of Jesus and poetic or fictional works, often yield a 
view of Jesus closer to Christian understandings; however, his miracles do 
not usually feature prominently in these. 

Tafsir is a religious genre par excellence and tends to be fairly con- 
servative when compared to other types of sources. There are relatively 
few modern comprehensive (i.e. verse by verse, or musalsala) tafsirs. The 
mufassiriin (Quranic commentators) consulted for the purposes of this arti- 
cle include the Egyptian reformer Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), who is 
sometimes known as “the father of modern tafsir,” former Shaykh al-Azhar 
Ahmad Mustafa Al-Maraghi (d. 1945); Egyptian scholars Muhammad 
Mahmüd Hijazi and ‘Abd al-Karim al-Khatib; the activist Islamist and scholar 
Sayyid Qutb (d. 1966); the Tunisian scholar and reformist Muhammad al- 
Tahir ibn ‘Ashur; the Iranian Shrite scholar Muhammad Husayn Tabatabr'i; 
and the present Shaykh al-Azhar, Shaykh Muhammad Tantawi. Also 
briefly looked at are the English annotated translations of the Quran by the 
Ahmadi scholar Malik Ghulam Farid and the Austrian convert to Islam, 
Muhammad Asad. 

In popular writing on Christianity, one finds a rather broader and 
freer treatment of the issues than one finds in tafsīr. In them, exigencies of 
interreligious debate and polemic sometimes override classical Islamic doc- 
trine, to the extent that miracles may even be denied. Below, the treatment 
of miracles is observed in the well-known Mudabarat fi]-Nasraniyyab 
(Lectures on Christianity - Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, n.d.) by the Egyptian 
religious scholar Muhammad Abt Zahra’, as well as in a number of less eru- 
dite works, all by Pakistani writers: Ahmad Azhar's Christianity in History 
(Lahore: Sh. Muhummad Ashraf, 1991), M.H. Durrani's Tbe Qur'anic Facts 
about Jesus ( Delhi: Noor Publishing House, 1992), and Kauser Niazi's 
Mirror of Trinity (Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1991). 


Philosophical Arguments Concerning the Possibility and/or 
Desirability of Miracles ' 

Most commentators do not feel the need to mount a rational 
defense of miracles. In the Quran, just prior to the account of Jesus’ mira- 
cles (3:47), Mary is reported as asking: “How can I have a son when no man 
has touched me?" The reply is: "Thus God creates what He wills. If He 
decrees a matter, He simply says ‘Be’ and it is.” This emphasis on the sov- 
ereign and unlimited will of God naturally influences commentators’ treat- 
ment of the verses which follow. 

Qutb draws a link between Jesus’ miracles and the manner of his 
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birth, but uses this link to refute any ascription of divinity to Jesus, on the 
grounds that “if God is able to bring about these miracles at the hand of one 
of His creation, then He is able to create that one in a unique way ... there is 
no need, then, for all the doubts and legends which have grown up around 
this special birth, when the matter is referred to the unfettered will of God, 
and when humans do not limit God, may He be glorified, by that which is 
familiar to humans.” Qutb is dismissive of speculation as to how miracles 
are effected. In connection with the creation of birds from clay, he states 
simply that “we can’t know how, because we don’t know until today how 
God creates life, or how life is disseminated into living things.” When 
God's will is made paramount, the human intermediary becomes almost 
irrelevant; Qutb says, for example, that “He who gives life for the first time 
is able to restore it when He wills." This is reminiscent of the Quranic 
rebuke to the Meccan pagans who disbelieved in the resurrection (e.g. 
17:51). 

Al-Maraghi has the fullest theoretical treatment of miracles, explor- 
ing both their relation to science and their religious value. He assumes that 
the burden of proof is on those who wish to deny, rather than uphold, the 
possibility of miracles, commenting that those who deny the virgin birth “do 
not have a rational proof of its impossibility.” He goes on to say: “every day 
we see the occurrence of new phenomena in the universe, some of which 
have known other causes, so they’re called discoveries or inventions, while 
others don't, so they're called freaks of nature /falatat al-tabi‘ahj.” He adds 
that the intelligent person should deduce from this that causes (asbáb) are 
not a rational necessity. 

Others also insist on God's ability to dispense with means. Tantawi, 
for example, sees miracles as demonstrating that "things are not brought 
about by causality /slliyyab], as the materialists say,” but only by God's will. 
If the necessity of causality is dispensed with, an atomistic view of the uni- 
verse, which was characteristic of the mainstream ‘Ash‘arite theology of 
classical Islam, makes objections to miracles on scientific grounds redun- 
dant by removing the distinction between miracles and the myriad other 
actions by which God sustains the universe. Thus, al-Maràghi states that “if 
God were to cause the sun to rise in the West instead of the East, this would 
be a miracle from the human point of view, although both movements are 
of God's doing, and there is no difference between them." 

However, when al-Maraghi addresses certain scientific objections to 
miracles, he places rather more emphasis on the constancy of natural laws. 
One such objection is the reasoning that had certain modern inventions 
been available in the time of the prophets, they would have been consid- 
ered miracles. Al-Maraghi states that this constitutes a misunderstanding of 
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the true spirit of miracles, since scientific inventions are based on the laws 
of nature; i.e. unchanging scientific principles. Even when there are appar- 
ent anomalies, it is only because certain principles have yet to be discov- 
ered. Modern inventions such as electricity and the telephone, no matter 
how extraordinary they appeared to be at first, were nevertheless based on 
these unchanging laws and principles. While scientific inventions depend 
on natural forces, miracles are of a different order, for they represent the 
creation of a new law. By way of illustration, he draws a contrast between 
a person being enabled to enter fire without being burned (as in the 
Quranic story of Abraham - 21:69), and the modern invention of fireproof 
clothing, which would achieve the same effect but without contravening the 
laws of nature. i 

Al-Maraghi believes that the main purpose of miracles is to remind 
humans of God’s power; without them, the unfailing regularity of the laws 
of nature lulls people into complacency, and supports the view of those 
who forget or deny that there is something beyond nature. In effect, He 
who created the laws in the first place draws attention to Himself by contra- 
vening them on occasion.” 

Al-Maraghi, Tantawi and Niazi expound a theory which was first put 
forward by the classical mufassir Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373), which provides a 
rationalization for the particular type of miracle brought by each prophet.” 
According to this view, each prophet brought miracles which were suited to 
the people to whom he was sent, and which was most calculated to 
impress them. Thus, Moses, who lived in an age in which there were 
accomplished magicians, was able to outdo them when his “magic” 
appeared superior to theirs; Jesus came at a time when medicine was highly 
prized and developed, and was thus given healing miracles; and the Arabs, 
to whom Muhammad was sent, prized eloquence and were accomplished 
in poetry, so a literary miracle in the form of the Quran was best suited to 
them. For obvious reasons, this evolutionary theory of miracles has 
become popular in Muslim apologetic writings. 

Al-Maraghi also has more than most to say on the way in which God 
effects miracles. He believes that God observes the principle of gradualism 
(tadarruj), since if miracles were too unrelated to everyday life, they might 
lead to adverse effects such as nervous illnesses in those who witness them. 
Therefore, there is usually an element of similarity between the miracle and 
the normal course of events. Thus, a clay bird bears a strong resemblance 
to a live bird, and the act of blowing on the clay lessens the shock by creat- 
ing an expectation of something happening on the part of the watchers. 
However, al-Maraghi does not see this as detracting from the miraculous 
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element; the healing of a blind person by medical means and the miracu- 
lous healing of organic and incurable blindness are completely different. 
Thus, God can choose to use an agency or intermediary (wasija) in order to 
lessen the shock, although He has no need of any.? 

Most commentators make some reference to the function of mira- 
cles as an authentication of the prophet who performs them. Both ‘Abduh 
and al-Maraghi state that "it is the custom of God the Almighty to cause mir- 
acles to happen at the hands of His prophets when their people ask for 
them, and to make faith dependent on them."* However, the belief that 
faith cannot be coerced gives rise to some ambivalence on this. ‘Abduh, for 
example, later points out that miracles, no matter how impressive, do not in 
themselves necessitate belief, but there must be a predisposition on the part 
of the witness.” Similarly, al-Maraghi’s emphasis on gradualism means that 
there may be an element of doubt on the part of witnesses as to whether, 
for example, a healing has taken place by natural or supernatural means. 
However, he does not explicitly say this, and in fact states that bringing the 
dead to life, unlike other miracles, leaves no room for doubt.” 

Al-Khatib comments on the transitory nature of miracles, which are 
“the daughter of their hour, then they disappear and are seen no more ... 
rather like a flash of lightening." Were it not for this, he points out that 
there would be no test, and therefore no virtue in believing in them; 
humans would have no choice and belief would be coerced. He therefore 
gives credit to the view, which was contained in some of the traditional 
extra-Quranic Muslim material, that the bird which was created from clay 
flew off immediately, leaving the watchers with an element of uncertainty." 
He further comments that despite humans' inability to perform or imitate 
miracles, “foolish people may still contest them, and doubters and disputers 
may still come up with their arguments and explanations."? 

A small minority of Muslims actually deny the possibility of miracles, 
whether for rational or polemical reasons. Some comment adversely on the 
centrality of miracles to Christianity, as a proof of its inherent irrationality, 
which is contrasted with the rationality of Islam. Azhar, in Christianity in 
History, comments that “miracles are of the essence of Christianity; in a 
sense, miracles are Christianity," and this leads him to the conclusion that 
“if miracles are incredible, Christianity is false" (54). By contrast, “Islam 
relies on truth itself, without the support of miracles,” in fact “the miracle of 
Islam is rationalism” (172-73). 

Azhar gives a critique of miracles which owes much to Western 
sources, in particular to the thought of the French philosopher Ernest 
Renan. He states that they appeal to the superstitious and the credulous, 
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and constitute a form of bribery to induce belief (56,68), that they risk 
becoming ends in themselves instead of an aid to moral teachings, and that 
they become a reactionary force by offering compensation to the downtrod- 
den (61). 

Azhar believes that in fact “Jesus did not perform any miracles in 
the sense of an outside agency intervening and formally derogating /sic/the 
rules of nature. Nor did anybody else" (67). Unlike the mufassinin, Azhar 
refers to the account of Jesus’ miracles contained in the Gospels, without 
reference to the Quranic account. The Gospel miracles are refuted by vari- 
ous, sometimes contradictory means. At one point, he suggests that they 
were interpolated by Paul (58), while elsewhere he explains that such 
things as demon-possession were symptoms of hysteria or hypochondria, 
which could also be cured by “a mere touch of the physician” (67). He also 
speaks of “the extreme simplicity of the minds of Jesus’ disciples,” who 
“believed in phantoms,” and “imagined that they were surrounded by mira- 
cles; they were complete strangers to the positive science of the time” (15); 
he even quotes with approval the opinion of Renan that Jesus believed in 
miracles because he “had not tbe least idea of an order of Nature regulated 
by fixed laws’ (60). Azhar further cites Renan to the effect that the occur- 
rence of miracles has never been scientifically verified (65), and to ask why 
they only occur in Christian countries when the need should be greater in 
non-Christian countries, concluding on the latter question that “such mira- 
cles and apparitions presuppose a quantum of credulity which is available 
only in Christian countries” (69-70). 

Durrani, in The Quranic Facts about Jesus, also denies that Jesus 
performed any miracles (although he accepts in principle that Muhammad 
did), and shares many points in common with Azhar, however, unlike 
Azhar, Durrani does at least refer in passing to the Quranic miracles of 
Jesus, and, interestingly, he singles out the one which is not contained in 
the Gospels, namely the creation of clay birds. He argues that this must be 
understood as a parable, since “a prophet's dignity is much above such 
actions as the making of toy birds,” and “the act of creation is not attribut- 
able to any but the Divine Being” (30).” He is also ambivalent about the 
virgin birth, on the one hand maintaining the classical view that “the birth 
of Jesus is similar to the birth of Adam,” while on the other vehemently 
rejecting “the-lying dogma of birth by a Virgin Mother" (16). 

Tafsirs are generally silent about the alleged miracles of 
Muhammad, whereas some popular works which acknowledge the possi- 
bility of miracles do mention them. One such is Niazi's Mirror of Trinity. 
In strong contrast to the rationalizing tendencies of Azhar, Niazi accepts all 
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the accounts of the miracles of Muhammad which are contained in the 
hadith literature. These include accounts of stones saluting him, a pillar 
weeping, and a tree uprooting itself and coming before him and bearing 
witness to the unity of God and the prophethood of Muhammad at his com- 
mand (35); these miracles are said to be superior to those of Jesus precisely 
because they “defy all rational explanation" (36). However, Niazi sees the 
miracle of the Quran as excelling all others, since it is a miracle appealing 
to the intellect rather than sensual perception (34). 


Commentary on the Specific Miracles of Jesus and Their 
Significance 

The majority of the modern mufassirun do not show any particular 
concern to minimize the miracles of Jesus per se. In addition to the four 
miracles mentioned in both Quran 3:49 and 5:110, they mostly also consid- 
er the speaking in the cradle and the telling of what is stored up in houses 
to be miraculous. Furthermore, almost all state (as did the classical mufas- 
sirün ) that the word for "blind" (ama) means “born blind,” and therefore 
involves organic and incurable blindness; they also make a point of stating 
that there was no cure for leprosy in Jesus’ day.” 

In the case of the miracles of creation and restoring to life, however, 
there is a concern to minimize or restrict the role of Jesus. As in the classi- 
cal commentaries, many synonyms are supplied for the verb "to create" 
(kbalaqa), such as fashioning or measuring (?agdir) and arranging (tartib), 
in order to show that the word may have a different meaning according to 
whether the subject is divine or human." Since the Quràn almost always 
attributes the verb &balaqa to God, extra-Quranic sources are sometimes 
cited, as in the classical works, to show how it can mean fashioning and 
making when attributed to humans. Tabataba, for example, confirms that 
kbalaqa can simply mean putting together the components of something, 
and that the Quranic verse "God is the best of creators" intimates that the 
verb can be attributed to humans as well as God.” 

Some refer, as did the classical commentators al-Ràzi (d.606/1209) 
and abarsi (d.548/1153), to the various stages involved in the creation of the 
clay bird(s) in order to distinguish the role of Jesus from that of God.” 
Tantàwi, for example, says that of the three stages: fashioning the clay into 
the form of a bird, blowing on it, and it coming to life, Jesus did the first 
two while God did the third. Similarly, ‘Abduh, paraphrasing Quran 
5:110, states that God “makes you [i.e. Jesus] a means (sabab) in causing life 
to enter that clay form; you do the fashioning and breathing and God is the 
one who creates the bird." 
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Neal Robinson has observed the parallelism between the Quranic 
description of God’s creation of humankind, in which He breathes His spirit 
into clay (15:29, 23:12), and the miracle of the clay birds. Three key words 
occur in both accounts: to breathe (nafakha), clay (fin) and creation 
(kbalq). He remarks on the failure of the classical mufassiriin, with the 
exception of al-Maraghi, who states that the creation of clay birds is a “rep- 
resentation” (tamtbiD of the creation of Adam and the whole of 
humankind, since miracles in general are aimed at reminding human beings 
that there is a Creator." 

As in the classical works, almost all the mufassirin comment on the 
phrase “by His permission,” seeing it as a sign of Jesus’ “servanthood” 
Cubüdiyyab)? Some, including Tabatabaq and Ibn ‘Ashir,” see this as a 
direct rebuke to Christians, whether in Muhammad's day or in the future, 
and an indication to them that they were wrong to see in the miracles of 
Jesus a proof of his divinity. Synonyms for the word “permission” (1dbn), 
grammatically attributed to God, perform the opposite function to the syn- 
onyms which are supplied for “creation,” grammatically attributed to Jesus, 
in that they strengthen rather than dilute the original meaning. Thus, as in 
Ibn Kathir's commentary, words such as “command” (amr), “will” 
(masbi'a), or “bringing into being/agency" (takwin) are supplied. 

Several are unwilling to speculate on extrinsic details, in contrast to 
the classical commentators who often included legendary material, weak 
hadith and isra"iltyyát (reports from converted Christians and Jews) to sup- 
plement the Quranic account. Al-Maraghi, for example, states that it is not 
necessary to specify the type of bird Jesus created, since the Qur'an and 
Sunna did not specify it, and one should not go beyond the text of the 
verse.* Tantawi, however, refers to the story that Jesus raised Shem, the son 
of Noah, as related in the commentaries of al-Ràzi, Qurtubi (d. 567/1172) 
and even al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144).* 

Some of the popular Muslim writers are less hesitant to give cre- 
dence to legendary material about Jesus. The well-known Jesus, Prophet of 
Islam, by ‘Ata ur-Rahim? includes an appendix on “Jesus in hadith and 
Muslim Traditions.” Many of these accounts were included in classical 
works such as those of Tha‘labi and al-Ghazali, and they are said to have 
been "originally gathered together by the earlier followers of Jesus, espe- 
cially those who spread to Arabia and North Africa" (221), and whose 
descendants embraced Islam and thus preserved the accounts for Muslim 
posterity. These narratives, which have been particularly cherished by 
Sufis, portray Jesus as an ascetic and a wise man, but also one who per- 
forms miracles in addition to those contained in the Quran and the New 
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Testament.“ 

Only Tantawi mentions a matter which was frequently raised by 
classical Muslim writers who wished to show that Jesus was not unique vis- 
I-vis the Old Testament prophets who performed miracles, namely that 
Jesus engaged in prayer before undertaking them.45 The only possible bib- 
lical support for this, the words of Jesus as he speaks to God just prior to 
raising Lazarus (John 11:41-2), is cited by ‘Abduh and following him, al- 
Maraghi.46 Although no explicit reason is given for the citation, it is almost 
certainly in order to illustrate Jesus' dependence on God in this act. 

Ibn *Ashür pays particular attention to the miracle of the healing of 
lepers. He discusses the medical symptoms of leprosy, its social conse- 
quences in Jesus' day (i.e ostracism), and even its place in Islamic law, 
namely that it is considered to be one of the hidden defects in a spouse 
which, if it comes to light after the marriage, gives the right of annulment to 
the other spouse. He therefore considers this to have been “the most 
important and useful of his miracles, in terms of both religious and tempo- 
ral affairs (dinan wa-dunyan).”” 

While none of the mufassirün refer to miracles of Jesus referred to 
in the New Testament but not the Quràn, such as the nature miracles, some 
do enumerate specific instances of raising the dead as reported in the 
Gospels.* Ibn *Ashür includes in this list the Transfiguration (Mt. 17), 
understanding it as a miracle in which Jesus temporarily brought Moses and 
Elijah back to life.” 

Very few Muslim writers see Jesus' miracles as denoting anything 
distinctive about his mission. Hijazi mentions briefly that “Jesus’ kingdom 
was spiritual and not material,” but does not elaborate on this.” ‘Abduh 
refers to the Sufi belief that Jesus was able to perform miracles because his 
spiritual aspect predominated over his physical aspect, which in turn was 
due to the role of the Spirit in his birth.” This understanding makes Jesus 
more directly instrumental in the miracles, since he brings them about by 
means of an inherent faculty (malakat rasikah). Thus, “if he breathed 
some of his spirit into a moist clay figure, life entered into it and it became 
animated, and if he, with his spiritual nature, turned his attention to a spirit 
which had departed from its body, he was able to summon it and restore it 
to the body for a time.”” 

Abt Zahra, in Mubádaraát fil-Nasraniyyab, states that “Jesus (peace 
be upon him) was sent to give the good news of the spirit, and to banish 
the pleasures which were consuming peoples' souls in those days" (22). He 
goes on to discuss the reason for the particular character of Jesus' miracles. 
In contrast to al-Maraghi and Tantawi, he rejects the theory put forward by 
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Ibn Kathir, on the grounds that the theory does not fit the facts. Relying on 
Renan, he points out that the Jews of Jesus’ time were not in fact accom- 
plished 1n medicine. Abū Zahra? sees the true reason as being the Jewish 
emphasis on the external, material world and their effective denial of the 
reality of the spiritual world. Thus, the creation of a bird, and, in particular, 
the blowing on it, illustrates that life is imparted by means of something 
non-corporeal. The raising of the dead is even more illustrative of this, in 
that even after the corpse has begun to decay, Christ’s call to it brings a spir- 
itual dimension to bear on it so that the process of decomposition is actual- 
ly reversed. This miracle also challenged the prevailing disbelief in the res- 
urrection of the body. The miracles are therefore “an announcement of the 
spirit and a proof of its existence,” and in accordance with the nature of 
Jesus’ mission (25-27). 

The spiritual (but not necessarily distinctive) nature of Jesus’ mission 
is also emphasized by those who deny miracles on rational or other 
grounds. Malik Ghulam Farid gives metaphorical interpretations of the mir- 
acles of Jesus as reported in the Quràn. Thus, the word for “bird” is said to 
denote “a highly spiritual man who soars high into spiritual regions.” The 
possibility of Jesus actually having created a bird from clay is denied on the 
grounds that it is not mentioned in the New Testament, and, had it 
occurred, it would have lent support to the claim of divinity for Jesus; 
instead, the account signifies that “if ordinary men of humble origin but 
possessing the inherent capacity for growth and development came into 
contact with him lie. Jesus] and accepted his Message, they would undergo 
a complete transformation of their lives."? 

Similarly, with regard to the healing miracles, Ghulam Farid says 
that “the Prophets of God are spiritual physicians; they give eyes to those 
that have lost spiritual sight, and hearing to those who are spiritually dead." 
The word for blind, amah, would therefore mean “such a person as pos- 
sesses the light of faith but being weak of resolve cannot stand trials. He 
sees in daytime, i.e. so long as there are no trials and the sun of faith shines 
forth unclouded, but when the night comes, i.e. when there are trials and 
sacrifices to be made, he loses his spiritual vision and stands still." 
Likewise, the word for leprous denotes “one who is imperfect in faith, hav- 
ing patches of diseased skin among healthy ones." Ghulàm Farid insists that 
"those actually dead are never restored to life in this world. Such a belief is 
diametrically opposed to the whole Quranic teaching." 

Muhammad Asad has similarly metaphorical interpretations of Jesus’ 
miracles. He points out that the Arabic word for bird, tayr, was used to 
denote fortune or destiny in pre-Islamic poetry, concluding that “in the par- 
abolic manner so beloved by him, Jesus intimated to the children of Israel 
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that out of the humble clay of their lives he would fashion for them the 
vision of a soaring destiny.” The raising of the dead is taken to refer to 
those who are spiritually dead, and this is supported by reference to anoth- 
er Quranic verse (6:122) which uses the word dead in this metaphorical 
sense. Likewise, the healing of the blind and the leper would denote “an 
inner regeneration of people who were spiritually diseased and blind to the 
truth." 5 


Conclusions 

Within tafsir, there is a fair degree of continuity with the classical 
works as far as direct commentary on the verses in question is concerned. 
As before, the miracles of Jesus are not seen as any cause for embarrass- 
ment, and are integrated into an Islamic understanding of prophethood. As 
in classical commentaries, reference to the text of the Gospels is relatively 
rare, and there is no reference to Christian understandings of Jesus’ mira- 
cles. However, tafsir has always been a vehicle for response to new cir- 
cumstances, and one new element one finds is the response to the chal- 
lenge of the scientific age, and the resulting theoretical discussion of mira- 
cles to be found in several tafsirs.* Such discussions are generally firmly 
rooted in Islamic theology and the understanding of God’s unlimited will, 
and avoid too much abstract discussion or speculation. 

Popular works are far more likely to engage in specualtion on vari- 
ous issues. It is in them that one can most easily discern the influence of 
interreligious polemics. In these, there is more reference to the biblical text 
and also to Western authors, but only for purposes of refutation of what is 
perceived to be the Christian position. In the context of the denial of Jesus’ 
divinity, one does occassionally still find reference to the miracles of the 
Old Testament prophets, although these were not referred to in the works 
surveyed above ” The denial of Jesus’ miracles, where this occurs, does not 
necessarily arise from a rationalizing tendency. In fact, Muhammad Asad is 
the only one whose denial of them is part of a consistent hermeneutic, as 
evidenced by his metaphorical interpretations of other supernatural ele- 
ments in the Quran.* Although Ghulam Farid’s treatment of Jesus’ miracles 
is similar to that of Asad, he does not deny or minimize other supernatural 
elements in the Quran, and accepts at face value, for example, the account 
of the angels supporting and strengthening the Muslims at the Battles of 
Badr and Uhud (Quran 3:124-5; 8:9). His affiliation with the Ahmadiyya, 
who have a tradition of anti-Christ polemic originating with their founder in 
the nineteenth century, may be a more significant factor.” The Ahmadis’ 
denial that there was anything special or mysterious about the end of Jesus’ 
earthly life, contra the view of many other Muslims, is another example of 
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de-emphasizing the apparently supernatural elements in the Quranic por- 
trayal of Jesus. Azhar, Durrani and Niazi all mention in their works that 
they are responding to Christian missionary activities and literature, which 
suggests that there is a direct or indirect response to arguments that have 
been put forward at different times and places by Christian missionaries. 
Obvious examples would be the link between Jesus’ miracles and his 
alleged divinity, or the claim that Jesus is superior to Muhammad. 

The miracles of Jesus are rarely, if ever, interpreted as a manifesta- 
tion of God’s compassion. Although al-Khatib comments that Jesus “came 
as a sign of God’s mercy” to his people, this is in the sense that all prophets 
are a manifestation of God’s mercy, and, in the case of Jesus, the particular 
aspect of mercy was his lightening of certain aspects of religious law.*? 
Neither al-Khatib nor anyone else describes Jesus as a mercy in the context 
of his miracles. This may seem surprising, since Muslims often emphasize 
God's compassion, but may be explained by the fact that to make Jesus so 
directly instrumental in the dispensing of God's compassion is felt to associ- 
ate him too closely with the divine character. Nor do any of the exegetes or 
writers make any connection between the healing miracles of Jesus and the 
practices in popular, Sufi-influenced forms of Islam, whereby supplication 
is made to God and to saints or holy men for the healing of illnesses. 

The majority of Muslim sources accept the fact of miracles having 
occurred at the hand of Jesus, but do not accord them significance beyond 
being a manifestation of God's power and a validation of Jesus' prophet- 
hood. The few commentators who draw nearer to Christian understandings 
of the spiritual significance-of Jesus’ miracles (which imply a less passive 
role for Jesus) usually do so at the expense of the physical dimension, by 
interpreting the miracles metaphorically. Perhaps it is difficult to accommo- 
date both spiritual and physical dimensions in the absence of a doctrine of 
Incarnation. 
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Tout n'est que révélation; il ne peut y avoir que révélation. Or la révélation 
vient de Pesprit, et il n'y a pomt de connaissance de l'Esprit. 


C'est le crépuscule bweniót, mais maintenant les nuages sont encore clairs, les 
sapins ne sont pas encore sombres, car le lac les éclatre de transparence Et 
tout est vert, d'un vert qui serait plus riche que tout un jeu d'orgue, au récit. Il 
faut l'entendre assis, trés procbe de la Terre, les bras bien clos, les yeux ausst, 
faire semblant de dormir 


Car il ne faut pas se promener comme un vainqueur, et vouloir donner un 
nom aux cboses, à toutes les cboses, c'est elles qui te diront qui elles sont, si tu 
écoutes soumis comme un amant; car soudain pour toi, dans la paix sans 
trouble de cette forét du Nord, la Terre est venue a Toi, visible comme un Ange 
qui serait femme, peut-étre, et dans cette apparition, cette solitude trés verte et 
trés peuplée, oui, l'Ange aussi est vétu de vert, c'est-à-dire de crépuscule, de 


silence, de vérité. Alors il y a en toi toute la douceur qui est présente en laban- ' 


don à une étreinte qui triomphe de toi. 


Terre, Ange, Femme, tout cela en une seule chose, que j'adore et qui est dans 
cette forét Le crépuscule sur le lac, mon Annonciation La montagne. une 
ligne Écoute! Il va sé passer quelque cbose,oui. L'attente est immense, l'air 
frissonne sous une bruine à peine visible, les matsons qui allongent au ras du 
sol leur bois rouge et rustique, leur toit de chaume, sont là, de l'autre côté du 
lac. f 
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Everything is but revelation; there can only be revelation. Now, 
revelation comes from the mind, and there can be no knowledge of 
the mind. 


It will soon be dusk, but now the clouds are still clear, the pine trees 

are not yet shadowy, for the lake is illuminating them with transpar- 

ent light. And everything is green, a green that is richer than the sound 
swelling from an organ stop, narrating. One should listen to it sitting, very 
near to the Earth, the arms crossed, the eyes closed, 

pretending to sleep. 


For one should never walk about like a conqueror, wanting to give a name to 
things, to all things, they will tell you what they are, if you listen submissive as 
a lover, suddenly for you, in the untroubled peace of this forest of the north, 
the Earth has come to you, visible like an Angel that would be woman, per- 
haps, and in this vision, this very green and populous solitude, yes, the angel 1s 
also dressed in green, of the dusk, of silence, of truth. And then there is in you 
all the sweetness that is present in the surrender to an embrace which 
triumphs over you. 


Earth, Angel, Woman, all this is one and the same thing, which I 
adore and which is in this forest, twilight on the lake, my annuncia- 
tion. The mountain. a line. Listen! Something is going to happen, 
yes, the anticipation is immense. The Arr is quivering under a fine 
barely visible drizzle. The houses, with their red rustic wood and 
thatched roofs are there, on the other side of the lake.? 


Henry Corbin 

Leksand en Dalecarlie 

au bord du lac de Siljan 

24 aout 1932, 18 beures. 

Henry Corbin, L'Herne, Paris, 1981, E p. 62. 


t is nothing new to argue that there is a close affinity and many simi- 
larities in the discourse of Orientalists and the “Orientals.” The 
French Orientalist Henry Corbin, for example, was an innovative con- 
tributor to Iranian spirituality and spurred the revival of interest in 


Iranian philosophy, in both the East and West. This paper will first discuss 
the affinities and differences between the Iranian Seyyed Hossein Nasr and 
the French Orientalist Henry Corbin concerning spirituality, and then con- 
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sider the peculiarity of the intricate East/West intercultural exchange. 
Indeed, Nasr's intellectualism owes a great deal to Henry Corbin. In 
Traditional Islam? Nast dedicates a chapter as ‘hommage’ to Corbin. Nasr's 
book is worth reading for many reasons, not the least of which is the insight 
it provides with regard to East-West interaction. 

Corbin was also Nasr's spiritual mentor. If we consider Nasr as rep- 
resenting one trend among the Islamizers,* he would be alone in acknowl- 
edging his debt towards Orientalism and, in particular, towards Corbin. 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, like the Palestinian American Isma'il Raji al-Faruqji, 
and the Malaysian philologist S. H. al-Attas,* took part in the Mecca 
Conference wherein the term "Islamization of knowledge" was first devised. 
The First World Conference on Muslim Education was held at Mecca from 
March 31 to April 8, 1977. Nasr, al-Attas and al-Faruqi later developed dif- 
ferent understandings of the concept of "Islamization of Knowledge." At 
the conference, al-Attas presented a paper entitled “Preliminary Thoughts 
on the Nature of Knowledge and the Definition and Aims of Education.” 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr wrote *On The Teaching of Philosophy in the Muslim 
World,” which he subsequently published in Hamdard Islamicus.’ In this 
paper, Nasr stressed the significance of teaching Islamic philosophy, a 
theme he was to expound upon throughout his career." 

Sayyed Hossein Nasr was born in Tehran in 1933. It is this author's 
opinion that the finest biography of him to this date was written by a 
Turkish scholar who chose Nasr as the subject of his doctoral thesis in phi- 
losophy at the University of Lancaster? Adnan Aslan's unpublished thesis 
faithfully follows the trajectory of Nasr's career, which peregrinated 
between Tehran and the States. Originating from a family of religious 
scholars and physicians in Iran, Nasr was sent to study to the United States 
in 1945, at the age of twelve.” After receiving an undergraduate degree in 
physics at MIT, he obtained a Ph.D. in history at Harvard." According to 
Aslan, Nasr's thinking during this time was primarily influenced by F. 
Schuon and Henry Corbin." Nasr became familiar with the writings of F. 
Schuon when he undertook the job of editing them.? Nasr stayed in 
Tehran from 1958 until 1979, the year when the Iranian revolution 
occurred. He immersed himself in and wrote about the school of 

Suhrawardi and the rise of the Illuminationist school, both topics which 
deal with Corbin's legacy. In 1975, Corbin and Nasr founded the Imperial 
Academy of Philosophy under the auspices of Empress Farah of Iran.^ The 
pair were later criticized for their association with the regime of the Shah. 
After he left Tehran, Nasr's first appointment was Professor of Islamic 
Studies at Temple University, Philadelphia. He remained there until 1984." 
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It was Nasr who introduced Corbin to Iranian religious scholars like 
Allamah Tabataba’i, who traveled from Qom to Tehran just to meet with 
Corbin.” Corbin conducted several intense dialogues with the Iranian reli- 
gious scholars who sought him out. Nasr, in contrast to Corbin, developed 
a more “esoteric” type of religious thought, probably due to the fact that he 
was so deeply influenced by René Guenon (1886-1951), whom he cites 
extensively in his work.” What particularly attracted Nasr to Guenon was 
the latter's critique of modern science as a product of its reductionism. 
Nasr's attraction to esoteric Western thought extends to what he called the 
“anti-history and anti-philosophy” and non-rationalisitic philosophies, such 
as hermeticism and the Kabbalah. He often refers in his writings to roman- 
tics such as Goethe and Shelling as critical philosophers in an effort to con- 
vey his disappointment with the philosophy of Western science.” 

There are several reasons why I chose to analyze Nasr's writings. 
Firstly, he was connected with the Mecca conference and the enormous 
project of creating Islamic universities. Secondly, his writings are very pop- 
ular today throughout the Muslim world, particularly Malaysia, primarily 
because of his focus on the spirituality of the East and the melding of sci- 
ence with revelation. Some of Nasr's Malay students currently teach in 
Malaysia.” As with other protagonists of the ‘Islamization of knowledge,’ 
Nasr was critical of the ‘u/ama and, as a result, was called anti-clerical by 
some scholars. 

Nasr was critical too of the Western propensity for analyzing sacred 
tradition in light of secularized reason. Like al-Faruqi and al-Attas, his pro- 
ject was to revive the "lost sense of wonder."" In writing of resurrecting 
and rediscovering the sense of the sacred,” Nasr stressed an activation of 
intuition, a viewpoint he shared with al-Attas and, of course, Corbin. He 
aspired to a cosmology that had withered away in the Western world. 

Nasr's agenda was to highlight forms of traditional Islam (about 
which he expresses many doubts) and “fundamentalist” Islam. Although 
Nasr’s writings are good examples of hybrid knowledge in the sense that he 
extensively quotes Western Orientalists and philosophers like T. 
Burckhardt, Henry Corbin etc., he seemed to be cognizant and wary of the 
fusion of different trends, such as Marxism with Islam. In his view, 
Marxism and Islam were irreconcilable.” In fact, Nasr professed strong 
anti-Marxist sentiments. In several passages of Traditional Islam in the 
Modern World, Nasr defines traditional Islam as an immutable cultural enti- 
ty which had been damaged by the intrusion of modern and secularizing 
trends: 

Time is in fact a most important factor because the withering influ- 

ences of secularizing ideologies and false philosophies continue to 
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erode the foundations of Islamic tradition before our very eyes.” 


For Nasr, there existed a corpus of “traditional Islam” which had 
been maintained for centuries, an authentic tradition. He also saw a pseu- 
do-tradition within Islam, one which was counter-traditional. What Nasr 
calls as pseudo-traditional is in fact “fundamentalism.”” Again, there are 
similarities in thought between Nasr and those called “authenticators” who 
find tradition and modernity to be opposites. The implication is that tradi- 
tional Islam has been static for centuries, which is again what the 
Orientalists have always maintained. 

For Nasr, traditional Islam in the political domain meant that the var- 
ious forms of authority were colored with a sacral tone: 


In the political domain, the traditional perspective always 

insists upon realism based upon Islamic norms. In the Sunni 
world, it accepts the classical Caliphate and, in its absence, the 
other political institutions, such as the Sultanate, which developed 
over the centuries in the light of the teachings of the Shari’ah and 
the needs of the community.” 


Nasr considered the divine aspect in the institution of the sultanate 
as a fait accompli. He differentiated what he called ‘traditional Islam’ from  , 
modernist ideas, which were popular in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. By Nasr’s time, these ideas were an integral part of the traditional 
body. 

Seyyed Hossein Nasr's vast knowledge of Islamic sciences and insti- 
tutions was well known, and his publications on all branches of science 
impressive. Certainly, he has proven to be one of the most prolific and 
interesting of Islamic academics. Aslan states that Nasr published over 
twenty books and two hundred articles, which Aslan divides into two 
branches: Islamic sciences and perennial philosophy.” His esoteric and 
Sufi vision of Islam found a particularly receptive audience in Malaysia.” 
Again, like al-Faruqi and al-Attas, Nasr emphasized the idea of science with . 
revelation. He wrote: 


In a traditional civilization like that of Islam, the cosmological 
sciences are closely related to the Revelation because in such 
civilizations, the immutable revealed principle, or the “presiding 
idea” manifests itself everywhere in social life as well as in the 
cosmos in which that civilization lives and breathes.” 
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Nasr's conception of spirituality and mysticism were seen through the 
screen of his unique focus on astrology, alchemy and the occult sciences. 
Because of this, some Islamizers went so far as to allege that Nasr had pro- 
posed an alternative form of science: 


Nevertheless, Nasr manages to convey the feel of an alternative 
science in action: a science that is just as “objective” and “rational” 
as Western science, but draws its legitimacy and it’s philosophical 
and sociological framework from the all-encompassing epistem- 
ology of Islam.” 


Nasr's idea of searching for an “alternative science” can be traced 
back to the circles he frequented in the fifties, when he was active in the 
“counter culture” group of Theodore Roszak. It was during his participation 
with this group that Nasr discovered Oriental wisdom.” Moreover, his 
interest in Islamic esoterism and spirituality followed from his interaction 
with T. Burckhardt, a well-known participant in counter culture 
discussions.” If it is spirituality that connects Corbin to Nasr, we must clari- 
fy a nuance in Corbin’s posture in order to better understand Nasr. Corbin 
was not inspired by esoterics. He tended to follow the world of dream, the 
world of active imagination, the world of imaginary forms, (le monde des 
formes imaginales) or mundus imaginalis, which he translated from Arabic 
as ‘dalam al-mitbál.? He was sensitive to the call of the angel and in fact 
wrote extensively about angelology in Oriental theosophy. Rather, Corbin 
was interested in the metaphysics of active imagination Va métaphysique de 
l'imagination active. Corbin wrote an article on his concept of Mundus 
imaginalts,” ın which he compared such a concept among Muslim 
theosophes that roughly translated to the eighth climate “le huitième 
climat” Corbin analyzed the visionary tales of spiritual initiation composed 
by Suhrawardi and elaborated on the idea of “corps subtils,” subtle bodies 
that create a link between the pure spirit and the material body.* 

According to Corbin, active imagination is a pure, spiritual faculty, indepen- 
dent of the physical organism. It replaces the physical organism after the 
latter's disappearance. Two articles of great interest on this subject are 
included in a volume by Roger Caillois and Gustav E. Von Grunebaum enti- 
tled Le rêve et les sociétés bumaines? The first is by Henry Corbin Le songe 
visionnaire en spiritualité islamique and the second is by Fazlur Rahman 
with the title of Le rêve, l'imagination et Glam al-mithal.” In his article, 
Corbin develops the significance of the visionary dream in Islamic spirituali- 
ty. Corbin looks at Ibn 'Arabi's concept of "active imagination" and the gift 
of visualizing or visionary imagination. He associates spiritual ethos and 
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the visionary dream with the structure of prophetology. He also closely 
examines the concept of the Prophet and the idea of the Imam in Shiism 
and analyzes the idea of mundus imaginalis, which was propagated by 
several Sufi mystics and which Corbin translates as 'alam al-mithal: 


Or, nos spirituels en ont pris admirablement eux-mémes conscience. 
A plusieurs reprises, notament en parlant du monde mysétrieux ou 
réside l'Imam cache, nous avons prononcé les mots de Slam al- 
mithal. Pour établir la portée ou la valeur noétique de leurs songes 
visionnaires, de leurs perceptions suprasensibles en général, nos 
spirituels ont été amenés a développer l'ontonlogie d'un tiers monde, 
intermédiaires entre le monde de la perception sensible et le monde 
intelligible pur. © 


Nevertheless, our spiritual thinkers have themselves become ad- 
mirably aware. In several instances, notably when speaking of 
the mysterious world where the hidden Jmam resides, we have 
pronounced the words of ‘lam al-mithal. To establish the sig- 
nificance of the noetic value of their visionary dreams, in general 
of their oversensitive perceptions, our spiritual thinkers came to 
develop an ontology of a third world, intermediary between the 
world of the perception of senses and the pure intelligible world. 


In fact, Corbin differentiates between the imagined world and hallucination. 
He argues as follows, 


Nos auteurs Ibn ‘Arabi, Molla Sadrá de Shiraz en particulier, ont 
donné des développements considérables à la théorie de la puissance 
imaginante, l'imaginatrice," énoncant avec soin les criteres qui per- 
mettent de discriminer entre l'Imagination vraie et ce que nous 
appellerions hallucination. Plus encore: Molla Sadrá revient 
fréquemment dans ses livres sur la thèse qui lui est chère, à savoir 

que l'Imagination active est, comme l'intellect, une faculté pure- | 
ment spirituelle, dont l'existence n'est pas conditionée par celle de — ! 
l'organisme physique.” 


Our authors Ibn 'Arabi and in particular Mulla Sadra of Shiraz have 
contributed considerably to the theory of “imaginante,” "l'imagina- ' 
trice" the imaginative strength, proclaiming with care the criteria 

that would allow differentiation between real imagination and what , 
we would call hallucination. Even more: Mulla Sadra frequently 
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refers in his works to the thesis dear to him, which is that active 
imagination is similar to the intellect, a pure spiritual faculty whose 
existence is not conditioned by the physical organism. 


In his study of Mulla Sadra, Corbin notes that for this mystic, active 
imagination was not an organic faculty related to the world of matter and 
the perishing of the body, but rather a spiritual faculty, which the soul takes 
away with it.” While Nasr's emphasis is upon esoterism, one can still argue 
that Nasr's spirituality has great affinity with Corbin's phenomenology and 
the world of mundus imaginalis. 

Corbin never considered submerging himself in esoteric thinking. 
Although he expressed a strong interest in gnosis, alchemy and visionary lit- 
erature, he was clearly against obscurantism: 


Mais nulle complaisance à "l'ésoterisme" trivialement entendu, á 
l'occultisme obscurantiste. Bien au contraire, s'il refusait de suivre 
Descartes à considérer les "sciences curieuses" comme pures supersti- 
tions, simples vésanie, s'il nous invitait à penser ces pensées, c'était 
afin que la Raison s'enricbit assez pour qu'elle se rendit capable de 
compter avec leur expérience.” 


But no submissiveness to “esoterism,” trivially understood as obscu- 
rantist occultism. On the contrary, if he refused to follow Descartes, 
who considered the "curious sciences" pure superstitions, and when 
he was inviting us to think such thoughts, it is so that reason is en- 
riched and becomes capable of relating to their experience. 


The subtle differences between “le máitre" Corbin and Nasr the dis- 
ciple can also be seen as a metaphor for the larger issue of East-West inter- 
action. Corbin saw the East as a mirror of the West and a continuation of 
ideas, which, although born in various places, played analogous roles with- 
1n different mystical traditions. This is an intellectual position most 
Islamizers dispute. Corbin's genius was in fusing and rediscovering the 
"elective affinity" between the East and West in terms of philosophies and 
cultures. His achievement was to read and associate Suhrawardi with Jacob 
Boehm by arguing that since the (image) is magic in the texts of the great 
theosophes, so also should it be for our contemporary world.“ Corbin's 
work on Iranian Sufism was original because he explored and interpreted 
Shit gnosis in relationship to Christian and Jewish gnosis.” 

Corbin’s life and what he represented as an intellectual who crossed 
borders and moved between different spiritual and geographical spaces 
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holds great meaning for many. The countries of Iran and Germany were 
crucial geographic and spiritual points for him. From 1954, Corbin traveled 
every year to Iran. He had previously spent six years in Istanbul, during 
World War II. l 


C'est ainsi que l'Iran et l'Allemagne furent les points de repère 
géographiques d'une Quête qui se poursuivait en fait dans les 
régions spirituelles qui ne sont points sur nos cartes“ 


This is how Iran and Germany became geographic points of refer- 
ence of a quest that was in fact pursued in spiritual regions which 
are in no way to be found on our maps. 


There was also Eranos. “De l'Iran à Eranos" is an article written by 
Henry Corbin” about the scholarly meeting-place in Ascona. Great histori- 
ca] figures such as Rudolf Otto, Mircea Eliade, T. Isutzu, G. Durand, C.G. 
Jung gathered there to discuss issues of the day.* It is this constant travel 
between the East and West, this constantly shifting life style, that character- 
ized Corbin's life. 

More importantly, Corbin used Heideggarian terminology and phi- 
losophy as a key with which to open a lock, to understand Iranian Sufism: 


Il ne s'agissait méme pas de prendre Heidegger comme une clef 
mats de se servir de la clef dont il s'était lui-même servi, et qui était 
à la disposition de tout le monde.” 


It was not a question of using Heidegger like a key, but of using the 
same key which he himself had used, and that was at the disposiion 
of everybody. 

Corbin thus drew on Western spirituality in order to understand 
Eastern Iranian Sufism. It is perhaps this element that Islamizers ignore in — : 
denying the connection between East and West. Indeed, it is this author's | 
contention that many Islamizers unconsciously suppress the sources of their : 
ideas. For example, ISTAC (The Institute of Islamic Thought and 
Civilization in Kuala Lumpur) published a thesis by Alparslan Acikgenc? on 
a comparison between the metaphysics of Mulla Sadra (born in Shiraz in ; 
1571) and Heidegger. Both philosophers greatly influenced Henry Corbin's `’ 
life and work. There is no mention, however, in the entire book of Corbin's : 
major contribution to the work of Mulla Sadra.” Acikgenc attempts to draw 
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a parallel between the doctrine of wahdat al-wujitd, which is translated as 
“unity of Being” in Sadra and Heidegger's terminology. The author consid- 
ers both as philosophers of Being. Hence, the Heideggerian term "Sein," 
which Acikgenc translates as “Being,” means “wujūđď in the terminology of 
Sadra.” Acikgenc constructs a common ground between these two philoso- 
phers, Sadra and Heidegger, who are separated in time by nearly three cen- 
turies, by arguing that both are existentialists. “Both take Being as the start- 
ing point in their philosophy, not only as a beginning for their system but as 
a necessary foundation and an inevitable element of their thought.”” 

What is interesting here is the renewed interest in Heidegger within 
Islamic circles: Heidegger, the philosopher who ambiguously collaborated 
with the Nazi regime, the philosopher of existence and transcendentalism 
and the jargon of authenticity so well criticized by Adorno. It is this interac- 
tive aspect which reveals that it has become practically impossible to 
divorce the discourse of Islamization from mainstream Western philosophy. 

Apart from Nasr, who acknowledges the teachings of Corbin and 
Fazlur Rahman, who did not predict the *Islamization of Knowledge" 
debate, most of the Islamizers seem to be unaware of Corbin's significance 
in religious studies. Nasr himself has stated that before discovering Iranian 
transcendentalism, Henry Corbin expressed a growing interest in the philos- 
ophy of Heidegger, Husserl and Scheler. Corbin was an impressive man; a 
humanist, highly cultured and well versed in German philosophy as well as 
in Islamic culture: 


Si l'on demande autour de soi qui est Henry Corbin, on recevra des 
réponses apparemment incompatibles: comment le méme homme 
peut-il s'étre voué à la résurrection des philosophes de l'ancien Iran, 
à la traduction de Heidegger, à l’herméneutique luthérienne? En 
fait son projet fut de bouleverser notre paysage mental en multipli- 
ant les rapports, en tendant des ponts entre les différentes gnoses des 
religions du Livre.™ 


If one asks who Henry Corbin is, he will apparently get incompati- 
ble anwers. How is it that the one and the same man was dedicated 
to the resurrection of ancient Iranian philosophers, to the translation 
of Heidegger, and also to Lutheran hermeneutics? In fact, his 
project aimed at revolutionizing our mental landscape by 
multiplying the relations and bridging the different gnoses with the 
religions of the Book. 
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Corbin was the first to translate Heidegger's major work, Qu'est ce 
que la métaphysique? into French.” He corresponded with Heidegger 
(about Sein und Zeit) and Karl Jaspers, exchanging ideas about the various 
philosophical interpretations and translations. Corbin visited Heidegger in 
Freiburg in April 1934 and July 1936 to discuss the translations of Qu'est-ce 
que la métaphysique” Corbin also translated Heidegger's text on 
Hoelderlin and the Essence of Poetry.” 

There are two different explanations for Corbin's relationship to 
Heideggers Existenz-pbilosopbie and Iranian philosophy. These two ver- 
sions reveal how the Muslim vision locates a contradistinction of Western 
philosophy vis-à-vis the mystical East. One is Nasr's interpretation, which 
emphasizes Corbin's disappointment in Heidegger's philosophy. Nasr stat- 
ed: 

I once asked Corbin, “How did you become interested in 

Suhraward?” having in mind the fact that no one has rendered 

greater service to the knowledge of Suhrawardi and later Islamic 

philosophy in the West than Corbin. He said, “For several years, I 

was studying Martin Heidegger and the German Existenz-philoso- 

phie and had gone several times to Freiburg to meet Heidegger but 
his philosophy did not satisfy me.”* 


Until Massignon gave him a lithograph edition of Hikmat al-isbráq of 
Suhrawardi... 


Henceforth I put Heidegger aside on the shelf and became interest- 
ed in serious philosophy, as Corbin told Nasr.” 


Corbin, on the other hand, refuted the above statements and insisted upon 
Heidegger’s significance for him. He wrote the following: 


J'eus le privilege et le plaisir de passer quelques moments inoubli- 
ables avec Heidegger, à Freiburg, en avril 1934 et en juillet 1936, 
donc pendant la période ou j’élaborats la traduction du recueil des 
textes publiés sous le titre Qu'est ce que la métaphysique? Il m'est 
arrivé d'apprendre avec étonnement que, si je m'étais tourne vers le 
soufisme, c'est parce que j'aurais été déçu par la philosophie de 
Heidegger. Cette version est completement fausse. Mes premiere 


publications sur Sobrawardi datent de 1933 et 1935 (mon diplôme : 


de I’ école des langues Orientales est de 1929); ma traduction de 
Heidegger parait en 19389 
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I had the privilege and pleasure to spend an unforgettable time 
with Heidegger in Freiburg in April 1934 and in July 1936. Thus, 

at the time when I was working on translating the collection of 
texts published under the title “What is Metaphysics” To my 
astonishment, I happened to learn that I had drifted towards 

Sufism because I was disappointed in the philosophy of Heidegger.. 
This version of the story is completely false. My first publications 
on Suhrawardi date from 1933 and 1935 (I obtained a diploma from 
The School of Oriental Languages in 1929) and my translation of 
Heidegger appeared in 1938. 


It is this fine distinction that requires our attention. Perhaps where Nasr 
joins Corbin is on the issue of secularization as a negative phenomenon and 
a destruction of the transcendental. Nasr and Corbin are united in their 
aversion towards secularization. In Robert Avens’ examination of Corbin, 
one sees that Corbin considered secularization a negative modern phenom- 
enon, a banalization, a reduction of the Mundu imaginalis: 


Secularization is “disorientation,” the loss of orient, the ‘Alam al- 
mitbal. In the case of the West, this loss is marked by a transition 
from eschatological Christianity to historical faith, fides historica - 
a gradual adaptation to the external historical condition and the 
replacement of the freedom of prophetic inspiration with the dog- 
matic magisterium of the Church.” 


Corbin wished the process of secularization be confined “only by 
rediscovering the polar dimension of man (italics added), and by develop- 
ing a gnoseology which culminates in the figure of the angel as the dator 
formarum."* This is best exemplified in Corbin’s understanding of spiritu- 
al form and the individual being. According to Avens, 


Corbin’s point, stressed throughout his work, is that we must 

not limit the notion of the concrete to the sensible world, be- 
cause there are also spiritual concrete entities ("spiritual realism”) 
possessing their own kind of unity and their own ‘concrete’ 
determination.® 


Perhaps Corbin was more a dreamer and visionary. He shared with 
Nasr the problem of refusing to see how “modern man is religious” and 
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how the secularization thesis no longer applies. Since the seventies, the 
world has witnessed a strong religious revivalism in all religions -- paradoxi- 
cally, under strongly secular and modern conditions. 

Corbin has been blamed for over-exaggerating spirituality at the 
expense of neglecting existing processes of secularization. It is possible 
that he overlooked the dimension of political Islam and the impact of the 
wide-ranging effects of the Iranian revolution. It is no coincidence that in a 
conference on Averróes in 1976, commemorating the 850th anniversary of 
his birth, Corbin refused to separate philosophy from theology. He argued 
that there were philosophers who were not metaphysicians, but he did not 
believe that one could do metaphysics without being a philosopher. One 
consequence of Corbin’s position was that the Egyptian philosopher 
Abderrahaman Badawi was advocating the technical Occidental philosophy 
while the “Western” Corbin was drawing parallels between Western mysti- 
cism, philosophy, on the one hand and on the other, Suhrawardi, Ibn ‘Arabi 
and the mystical philosophers of Isfahan, Khorassan and Tehran.“ The 
paradox that secularism has to be defended by an Egyptian or ‘Oriental’ 
versus the great mystical Orientalist is extremely interesting for us. It is no 
coincidence that Corbin saw that the disappearance of the intermediary 
angelic hierarchy in Averróes and Averróism was related to the loss of Je 
monde imaginal in his thought. What he defines as the “imaginaP is no 
longer the usual idea of imaginary (imaginaire). From that moment, we 
can perceive the divergence from the Occident and, in the words of Corbin, 
the triumph of Latin Averróism, in contrast to the Orient, where the Iranian 
Avicenna was popular.9 


Peut-étre faut-il, en Occident, faire commencer cette décadence 
avec le moment ou l'averroisme rejeta la cosmologie avicennienne 
avec sa hierarchie angélique intermediaire des Animae ou Angeli 
célestes. Ces Angeli célestes (bierarcbie au-dessous de celle des 
Angeli intellectuales) avaient en effet le privilege de la puissance 
imaginative a l'état pur Í 


In the Occident, perhaps, one should trace this decadence from the 
moment when Averroism rejected the Avicenian cosmology with 

its hierarchical, intermediary angelology, Animae or Angeli cae- 
lestes. These Angeli caelestes (a hierarchy beneath that of the Angeli 
intellectuales) had the privilege of the imaginative intensity of the 
pure state. 
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Avicenna’s philosophy is still subject to heated debate among Arab 
intellectuals, who regard it as a point of departure for criticizing rationality 
and transcendentalism in Arab thought. A discussion of the extensive 
Orientalist and Muslim writings dedicated to Islamic philosophy and in par- 
ticular to Avicenna and Averróes/Ibn Rushd (born in 1126 in Cordova), the 
two most celebrated philosophers in the West, is beyond the scope of this 
paper. What is relevant here is the contemporary reading of these early 
philosophers for modern purposes. On the question of science and ratio- 
nalism in early Islam, we can contrast Nasr's writings with the critical contri- 
bution of the contemporary Moroccan philosopher Mubammed 'Abid al- 
Jabiri, who throws into question the official writing of history and philoso- 
phy. Nasr adopts a "scientific approach," dividing Islamic thought into the 
stream of reason, the rational (ma qi) and the a-rational or the fantastic 
tendency (alla ma‘aqul). Al-Jabirt advocates a ‘scientific,’ counter ahistori- 
cal reading of the turátb (Islamic heritage) and in particular the established 
understanding of the Islamic history of science. The works of Avicenna, 
according to al-Jabiri, are thus reinterpreted in a new light and classified 
between the skilled scientific medical doctor on the one hand and the a- 
rational, or fantastic, philosopher on the other.” Avicenna is thus dissected 
and analyzed by his political opponents, professional adversaries and the 
various cultural, ideological influences of his time. Avicenna is often com- 
pared to al-Farabi and understood as the philosopher of the soul (na/f$) ver- 
sus al-Farabi, who was the philosopher of reason (al-‘aql.* 

Al-Jabiri’s long-term project is thus to contrast Ibn Rushd, the . 
philosopher of the Western Muslim world, with Avicenna, the philosopher 
of the Eastern Muslim World and to promote Averroism tn an Arabic culture 
which is rationalist, realist and critical. According to al-Jabiri, this 
approach is more “Descartian” and in tune with our times. The adoption of 
Averroism thus entails an epistemological break with Avicenna's late ishraqi 
"*illuminative" stream of thought, which is accredited to Iranian philosophy 
and Sufism and is, according to al-Jabiri, obscurantist.” Al-Jabiri’s goal of 
actualizing a Descartian vision proposes one program (among others) of 
salvation for the Arab World against the growing confusion and political 
rivalry in interpreting Islamic heritage. Here again, according to al-Jabiri, 
the Avicennian vision which seems to have triumphed in history is inter- 
preted as “magically” oriented," obscurantist,” and metaphysical in shaping 
the overall understanding of Arabic culture which led to its decadence. Al- 
Jàbiri also criticizes Avicenna’s followers and students for adopting the mag- 
ical and metaphysical vision versus reason. 
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Conclusion 

It is a mistake to say that Corbin overestimated the spiritual dimen- 
sions of Iranian thought at the expense of the political aspect of Islam. 
Corbin died in 1978, one year before the Iranian revolution. He probably 
overlooked the Shah’s politics and the growing political force behind the 
Mullas. Corbin insisted on depolitisizing Sh7% Islam. For instance, he 
failed to see the dynasty of the twelve Imams as a political dynasty compet- 
ing in worldly matters against other dynasties. It is precisely this emphasis 
on the concept of spirituality which was been picked up by the Islamists; 
however, it is used today for instrumental, political purposes. 
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utobiography figures prominently in the literature of twentieth- 

century Egypt. In common with other modern manifestations of 

the genre, including self-narratives produced in the West, 

Egyptian autobiography exhibits a keen sense of situational 
awareness in which the consciousness of the protagonist is viewed as 
developing through time and within a variety of social, economic, and 
political contexts. “Real autobiography,” says Karl Weintraub, 


is a weave in which self-consciousness is delicately 
threaded throughout interrelated experience. It may 
have such varied functions as self-explication, self- 
discovery, self-clarification, self-formation, self-pre- 
sentation, self-justification. All these functions inter- 
penetrate easily but all are centered upon an aware 
self aware of its relation to its experiences.’ 


As has been pointed out, this contextual perspective, with its emphasis 
upon the contingency of the individual subject, is generally lacking in pre- 
modern Arabic autobiography, which tends to treat the central character as 
an exemplary figure whose life record is held both to reflect and confirm 
the collective norms of society.^ The Moroccan literary tradition of self-nar- 
rative studied by Dale Eickelman is a good example of the traditional ten- 
dency to focus on the persona of the autobiographical subject rather than 
upon the development of his distinct personality, motives and responses to 
his changing environment. 

Sayyid Qutb's Tifl min al-Qarya, published in Cairo in 1946, is typi- 
cal of twentieth-century Egyptian autobiography in recounting its protago- 
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nist’s life history in terms of transitions between levels of consciousness and 
social awareness. Although Qutb (1906-1966) is well known today as one 
of Egypt’s most revered Islamist thinkers, “exceeding in reputation even 
Hasan al-Banna (1906-1949), founder of the Muslim Brotherhood," he was 
originally a secular-oriented thinker with literary interests, and it was during 
the latter part of this secular phase of his career that he composed his auto- 
biography. The work was at least partially inspired by the first volume of 
the 1929 Arabic literary masterpiece al-Ayyam (The Days) by the renowned 
literary intellectual Taha Husayn; Qutb’s narrative, like Husayn’s, provides 
an impressionistic, anecdotal account of Egyptian village life told in the 
third person singular which concludes with the author's departure to the 
bustling metropolis of Cairo, in Qutb's, case at the age of fifteen. Like 
many Egyptian autobiographies of the time, including Taha Husayn’s, 
Qutb's autobiography documents its hero’s “awakening” from the unreflec- 
tive slumber of customary rural existence to a new kind of life lived within 
the context of the modernizing nation-state.’ In relating his story, Qutb 
knows that he is addressing, via the medium of print, other Egyptians from 
a variety of social backgrounds who had made similar journeys from rural 
villages to Cairo in order to partake of this larger and more complex social 
reality. 

This essay takes Tif] min al-Qarya as a textual source for exploring 
the author's views on the question of Egyptian national identity during the 
tumultuous last years of Egypt's Old Regime. It argues that Qutb's highly 
personalized account of tradition and change in a rural community is con- 
structively linked to the particular expression of secular Egyptian national- 
ism that was pervasive among middle-class afandf? intellectuals in the early 
and middle decades of the twentieth century. These included literary fig- 
ures such as Ahmad Amin (1879-1954), Tawfiq al-Hakim (1898-1987), and 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini (1890-1949). In common with other expressions of 
Egyptian nationalist sentiment current at the time, including the Western- 
leaning variety popular among intellectuals such as Taha Husayn and 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal, the nationalism of this semi-Europeanized 
afandi cohort hinged upon the basic assumption that the nation-state was 
the proper and necessary vehicle for Egypt's national advancement. 
According to this belief, widespread since the time of Muhammad ‘Ali and 
the Khedives, Egypt’s ability both to compete effectively against the 
stronger and fitter nation-states of the West and to improve the economic 
condition of the country's people rested upon the willingness of the govern- 
ing elite to adopt, in ways that suited local requirements, the rational struc- 
tures of social organization and statecraft that had earlier been pioneered in — 
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the West. In the view of Egypt's afandi nationalists, to ignore the practical 
lessons of the European nations was to invite economic and political mar- 
ginalization on the world stage.’ 

Differently from the cultural Westernizers, however, Egypt's nation- 
alist afandis insisted that the interior spaces of the modernizing state struc- 
ture be invested not with Western cultural meanings, but rather with con- 
tent indigenous to the Egyptian historical and cultural experience, especial- 
ly selected elements from Egypt's Arabic and Islamic heritage. As recent 
writers on nationalist identity have shown, the process of transforming tra- 
ditional cultural attachments into new, more encompassing collective iden- 
tities is a feature characteristic of nationalist movements the world over. 
Although these scholars disagree on the extent to which nationalist senti- 
ment in a given population is conditioned by the structural processes of 
state formation, including developments such as capitalism and the expan- 
sion of literacy, most would agree that the process is enhanced in a frame- 
work characterized by inter-communal or inter-state conflict." In the case 
of Egypt's mid-century afandis, the effort to distinguish the national self 
from the "other" was encouraged by the struggle of Egyptians with the 
political forces of Western imperialism and by the failure of Egypt's 
Western-style political system. By focusing on the indigenous and the cul- 
turally authentic, rather than the foreign, Egyptian afandi nationalists were 
able to create a classic boundary mechanism that marked off politically dis- 
enfranchised and economically-distressed Egyptians from the Westernized 
political culture of the dominant order. In so doing, they provided their 
quest for empowerment with a “cultural affect” grounded in the self-validat- 
ing sentiments of national pride and identity.” As Partha Chatterjee writes, 
“The most powerful as well as the most creative results of the nationalist 
imagination in Asia and Africa are posited not on an identity but rather on a 
difference with the “modular” forms of the national society propagated by 
the modern West.”” 

The stories and anecdotes scattered throughout Qutb’s memoir echo 
the Egyptian middle-class’ effort to create a modern national community 
that was recognizably different in cultural terms from the Western exemplar. 
Drawn from the experiences of Qutb’s childhood, they meld the 
Enlightenment view of history as a trajectory of progress with fragments 
drawn from a common memory of cultural belonging. Thus, while 72/7 doc- 
uments its hero's growing awareness of the new opportunities that were 
afoot in the village as it was pulled into the orbit of the modernizing state, 
at the same time it highlights the customs, folklore, and moral systems of 
the rustic community as elements foundationally constitutive of Egypt's col- 
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lective personality. Despite its focused portrayal of the escapades and 
interpersonal relationships of a maturing boy, Tif min al-Qarya engages 
the reader in the much larger issue of national identity, a concern that, by 
the 1940s, was germane to Qutb and the Egyptian public for whom he 
wrote. Writing his autobiography years after the events he described, Qutb 
looked back and viewed his village past as a cultural site that encoded, in 
the myriad details of its community life, an ideology of national exception- 
alism. 71/75 concern with Egyptian authenticity distinguishes it from al- 
Ayyam, whose three volumes trace the evolution of Taha Husayn's adult 
desire to emulate the cultural patterns of Europe rather than those of the 
Muslim East. 


Foundations of an Autobiography 

Tifl min al-Qarya's purpose can best be understood if we first situ- 
ate the work within the multiple contexts of its author's social background, 
intellectual formation, and political involvements.” Sayyid Qutb Ibrahim 
Husayn Shadhili was born in 1906 in a village called Müsha, which 
belonged in administrative terms to Egypt's Asyüt province but geographi- 
cally was part of the Sa'id, the narrow strip of cultivated land that follows 
the course of the Nile from Aswan to near the base of the Delta. Qutb's 
father, al-Hajj Qutb Ibrahim, reportedly of remote Indian ancestry," was a 
medium landowner whose status as such rested upon the agricultural mod- 
ernization that had been initiated by the Muhammad ‘Ali dynasty and fur- 
thered by the British, who commenced their occupation of Egypt in 1882. 
The family had originally been well-to-do and had been able to maintain a 
measure of social prestige in relation to the big families which dominated 
the village, including the Bayt ‘Abdin from amongst whom Müsha's head- 
men Cumad, sg. ‘umda) had traditionally been chosen.” By the time Qutb 
was born, however, the family’s wealth had diminished considerably, due 
mainly to the splitting up of the inheritance and to the financial responsibil- 
ities that devolved upon the father as the central figure within the extended 
family, such as the hosting of celebratory occasions and the bestowal of 
favors upon clients. In Qutb’s telling, his father’s sense of obligation and 


magnanimity was undergirded by a quiet, dignified religiosity that served to ; 


enhance his honor rating within the village community. He married twice 


and was the father by his second wife to three daughters and two sons who 


survived to adulthood: Nafisa, Sayyid, Amina, Muhammad, and the 
youngest, Hamida,“ a third son died in infancy. Anecdotal evidence scat- 
tered in Qutb's published writings, including 7i/l mín al-Qarya, suggests 
that while his dealings with his father were mostly formal, his relationship 
with his mother and siblings was close and affectionate.” 
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In 1921, at the age of fifteen, Qutb left Musha for Cairo to further his 
schooling within the system of state education. Like many rural migrants 
spilling into Cairo at the time, Qutb had a family member who had preced- 
ed him there, who now provided him with bearings and a base of support. 
This was his maternal uncle, Ahmad Husayn 'Uthmàn, a graduate of the 
Azhar, with whom Qutb lived for four years in Zaytun, a newer, middle- 
class suburb located in the north-east of the city. Under his uncle's guid- 
ance Qutb embarked upon a course of studies that took him first to the Dar 
al-'Ulüm Preparatory School (Tajhiziyya Dar al-‘Ulam) and then in 1929 to 
Dar al-'Ulüm itself, the well-known teachers’ training college that had been 
established in 1871 at the behest of the Khedive Isma‘l for the purpose of 
educating "forward looking" Arabic and Islamic studies instructors in the 
rapidly expanding system of state-directed education.” Qutb graduated 
from Dar al-‘Ulaim in 1933 with a diploma in Arabic language and literature 
and was immediately hired by the Ministry of Education. For six years, he 
taught elementary school, first in Cairo and then in a number of provincial 
towns, including Dumyat, Bani Suwayf, and Hulwan, a spa town within 
easy commuting distance of central Cairo. Qutb settled down in Hulwan 
and was joined there by his mother and siblings some years after his father 
died in 1933. In 1940, Qutb gave up teaching and accepted a series of 
administrative posts in Cairo, as an inspector of elementary schools. He 
remained employed in this capacity until he resigned from the Ministry in 
October 1952, shortly after the Free Officers’ seizure of power.” 

During the period of his education, and for most of the period of his 
employment, Qutb was active in the modernist trend in Egyptian letters that 
had developed in tandem with the partial independence gained from 
Britain in the aftermath of the 1919 uprising. With roots reaching back to 
the pre-World War I period, literary modernism displayed an appetite for 
innovation and individual expression that contrasted sharply with the tradi- 
tional thematic types Cagbrad) and impersonal subject matter favored by 
the neo-classicist writers, including the venerable poets Shawqi and Hafiz 
Ibrahim.” Qutb’s attraction to literary modernism was ignited by ‘Abbas 
Mahmüd al-‘Aqqad (1899-1964), one of the most influential proponents of 
the new intellectualism, to whom Qutb had been introduced by his uncle 
while still a student at Tajhiziyya Dar al-‘Ulim.” Inspired by al-‘Aqqad’s 
example, Qutb composed poetry in the European-derived Romantic style 
pioneered by the Diwan School, which al-‘Aqqad had helped found in 1921 
with his colleagues, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mazini (1890-1949) and ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Shukri (1886-1958). An anthology of Qutb’s poetry appeared in 
1935, when he was twenty-nine and working as a school teacher in Cairo.” 
Qutb expressed explicitly his preference for the “new” (al-jadid) over the 
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“old” (al-gadim) in Arabic literature in works of theoretical and applied crit- 
icism, including many review pieces and several original studies on the lit- 
rerary and aesthetic aspects of the Qur'àn, which he composed in the 1930s 
and 1940s.” Like many Egyptian writers of the time, Qutb tried his hand at a 
variety of literary genres. In addition to his autobiography, he produced a 
novel of failed romance entitled Ashwak (Thorns), published in 1947, that 
appears to have been based upon a real life love affair that Qutb had some- 
time in the early 1940's.” In all of these creative endeavors, Qutb held fast 
to the principles of innovation and self-expression that were the hallmarks 
of the new literature, which marked him off from the literary culture of his 
father’s generation. Qutb was not at this juncture of his career an original 
thinker; his lasting reputation would be made later on as an Islamist writer. 
He did, however, manage to reproduce, in a way generally respected by his 
peers, the methods and artistic temperament developed in the inter-war 
period by Egypt’s literary trendsetters. 

Qutb’s involvement in progressive literary trends was matched by a 
strong interest in the social and political issues of the day, especially the 
question of Egypt's national culture. His concern with Egypt's national 
identity took root while he was still a teenager, and was hastened by the 
currents of anti-regime protest which traveled the social pathways of Dar al- 
"Ulüm and the other afandi-dominated educational institutions with which 
he was affiliated in the 1930’s and 1940's.” With other young afandi nation- 
alists, Qutb called for the unity of the Nile Valley under the Egyptian 
monarch, bemoaned the lack of employment opportunities for the growing 
numbers of educated Egyptian youth, and decried the continuing influence 
of Britain over Egypt's political and economic affairs. Qutb was encour- 
aged, for a time, by the accession to the Egyptian throne of the young and 
dynamic King Farüq in 1936, and by the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance 
signed that same year, which enhanced, but still did not complete, Egypt's 
formal independence." However, he believed that these steps forward were 
undermined by the fractious in-fighting of Egypt's parliamentarians and by 
processes of cultural westernization, strong in Egypt since the previous cen- 
tury, which functioned, in his view, to erode the distinctive shape of Egypt's 
national culture. As a poet sensitive to the role of culture in molding the 
collective world view,” Qutb believed that westernization threatened the 
integrity of Egyptian society by disrupting the coherency that had tradition- 
ally existed among its constituent social groupings. In an article written in 
1941, he cited with approval Tawfiq al-Hakim’s 1937 novella Yaumiyyat 
Näib fi al-Aryaf (Diary of a Public Prosecutor in tbe Provinces)? which 
pointed, in his words, to the “loud discrepancy” that existed between “the 
mentality of foreign laws and ways of thinking,” favored by the governing 
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elite and its intellectual wing, and the Egyptian population on whom they 
were imposed.” Qutb enjoined his countrymen to be cognizant of their cul- 
tural roots and to modernize in ways that were true to the essence of their 
indigenous culture, not in ways that mimicked the civilization of Egypt’s 
western oppressors. As Qutb stated succinctly in 1946, “The question for 
me is my honor, my language, and my culture.”” 

Qutb's first clear enunciation of what he believed to be the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Egyptian nation was made in a fifty-one page 
review article of Taha Husayn's Mustaqbal al-Tbaqáfa fi Misr (Tbe Future 
of Culture in Egypt), which he wrote for the educational/literary magazine 
$abifat Dar al- Ulm in 1939.” In the critique, Qutb challenged Husayn’s 
claim that in ancient times Egypt had been an integral component of 
Hellenic-Mediterranean civilization, and that it ought in the present era to 
reclaim the rational elements of that heritage, just as the West had done, in 
order to foster the conditions for economic development and political free- 
dom. Qutb agreed with Husayn that, for practical reasons, Egyptians should 
emulate the organizational and technical aspects (al-madaniyya) of 
European civilization. However he believed that Husayn's thesis obscured 
the fact that history in general, and the Qur'àn in particular, had combined 
to stamp Egyptians, and other Muslim peoples of the East, with a spiritual 
dimension to their collective lives that set them apart from what he per- 
ceived to be the abject materialism and selfish individualism of the modern 
West. Following other Arab and Egyptian nationalists, Qutb cited Japan as 
an example of a nation that had succeeded in maintaining its distinctive cul- 
ture while selectively adopting the material aspects of Western civilization.” 
According to Qutb, Egyptians should strive similarly to transform the back- 
ward condition of their country without abandoning the basic character of 
the spiritually-based culture which, within the framework of nationalism, he 
defined in contrast to the West. Despite Qutb's aggressive stance in the arti- 
cle, his snipe at Taha Husayn was a friendly one that lacked the belligerent 
tone characteristic, for instance, of his diatribes against the neoclassicists." 
Though Qutb disagreed with the central thesis of the Mustaqbal, he never- 
theless regarded Taha Husayn as a venerable figure whose career path and 
concern for social and cultural issues served as models for the generational 
cohort of politically engaged afandis to which he belonged 

Qutb's culturalist discourse was radicalized by the political atmos- 
phere prevailing in Egypt and other Arab and Muslim countries at the close 
of World War II. Frustrated by the continuing political and economic fail- 
ures of the monarchical-parliamentary regime, and inspired by the post war 
Afro-Asian revolt against the colonial order, Qutb called upon Egyptians to 
stand beside their Eastern brothers in the common struggle for national lib- 
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eration and economic progress. In articles he submitted to Ahmad Hasan al- 
Zayyat’s nationalist/literary miscellany a/-Rísála, Qutb heaped scorn on 
what he considered to be the intransigent and aggressive policies of the 
Western powers. He castigated Great Britain for its unwillingness to with- 
draw its troops from Egyptian soil and blasted what he called the “savage 
barbarism” of France in Syria and North Africa. In addition, he was con- 
temptuous of American willingness to support the Zionist project in neigh- 
boring Palestine.” Consistent with his overall outlook, Qutb explained the 
nefarious practices of these powers as the inevitable consequence of a 
moral flaw planted deep within the heart of the Western character: 
According to Qutb, the Western powers and their Zionist proxy acted the 
way they did because, in contrast to the more spiritual and ethically dis- 
cerning cultures of the East, they lacked a sufficient degree of “moral con- 
science” (damir), which he considered to be the sine non qua of just and 
responsible behavior in both the private and public spheres of human activ- 
ity. But however much Qutb grew to despise the Western powers, his 
strongest ire in these articles was directed at the native political and busi- 
ness elite, which, in his estimation, ignored the needs of the people and 
chose, against the interests of the nation, to cooperate with these same 
Western powers. According to Qutb, elements among this elite actively 
facilitated the infiltration of Western cultural influences into Egypt, which 
functioned to erode, for example, the all-important realm of gender rela- 
tions and family values.” On several occasions, Qutb lambasted Egypt’s 
entertainment business, including the film industry and popular radio 
music, which he believed had capitulated to the ethos of Western 
sensuality.” 

The essential point to be made is that throughout this period of his 
career, Qutb believed that there was a certain symmetry between the quest 
for national fulfillment and the intellectual and artistic effort to create in 
Egypt an autonomous domain of culture. This was true, for instance, of the 
mystical, anti-rationalist tendencies in Qutb’s poetry, with its emphases on 
“spiritual forces” Cal-quwwaà al-rübiyya) and the “great cosmic unity” (al- 
wahda al-kawniyya al-kubrá),? which must be seen as at least partially 
inspired by the notion, widespread among his circle, of a historically-condi- 
tioned Eastern spirituality. It was equally true, we shall argue, as regards 
Qutb's personal story of village origins, which imposed meanings upon the 
events of his remembered past that were coherent with the values and 
political beliefs that he expressed overtly in his political writings. In its per- 
sonal recollection of childhood, 73/7 elicits what Ali Gheissari, in his recent 
discussion of modern Iranian intellectualism, refers to as the *national self- 
image," which *represents what individuals, privately or collectively, per- 
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ceive about their overall or common mode of being as a nation .."? 


A village childhood 

Tifl min al-Qarya, a book of just over two-hundred pages in its 
1946 edition, is divided into twelve chapters, each of which bears a title 
suggestive of its content. Befitting a man who considered himself first and 
foremost a litterateur, the prose style is sophisticated and the vocabulary 
tich and evocative. In places, particularly in its “thick description” of 
Musha’s cultural beliefs and practices, the book's tone is almost anthropo- 
logical, evidence of the degree to which Qutb as an adult had distanced 
himself from the parochial outlook of his village background. Although the 
book treats its author’s life between roughly the ages of six and fifteen, its 
narrative structure lacks a distinct chronological thread. Instead, it presents 
its material in terms of a number of discrete vignettes which, taken together, 
combine to present the image of an Egypt modernizing within the purview 
of tradition. 

Thematically, a number of these vignettes situate the young Qutb 
within the immediate horizon of traditional village life, the milieu in which 
he and his primarily afandi readers were formed and attained their essen- 
tial outlook on the world. In language and images infused with nostalgia, 
Qutb evokes the rhythmic harmonies and immemorial folkways of the nilot- 
ic countryside. He explains how the face of the village changed three times 
a year in accordance with the seasons of planting, harvesting, and cotton 
picking.” Qutb writes of lazy Saturday afternoons swimming in the Nile 
with his boyhood companions during the time of inundation,” and of magi- 
cal Ramadan nights illuminated by lamps and made joyous with special 
foods.? He writes, too, of the village's tightly woven social fabric. While 
the specter of peasant indebtedness and loss of land haunts the pages of 
Tifl min al-Qarya, Qutb insists that with very few exceptions, there was no 
great discrepancy among the various social groupings of which the village 
community was comprised; all of the village’s inhabitants were subject 
equally to the vagaries of the market economy.“ Nor, he tells us, were ser- 
vants humbled before their employers, as was the case in the cities and on 
the great agricultural estates. According to Qutb, most the inhabitants of 
Müshà enjoyed a decent, though basic standard of living. Each family, we 
learn, had its own house and even the poorest families enjoyed meat once a 
week, and organ meat even more often.” Although, as Qutb indicates, 
feuding was endemic to the village society, he at the same time makes it 
clear that the members of the community saw themselves as linked by 
deeply ingrained bonds of interdependence and mutuality. 
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Social cooperation and solidarity extended to those who existed on 
the margins of the village’s collective life. Qutb writes of the gangs of itiner- 
ant seasonal laborers, mostly from the more southerly regions of Qina and 
Aswan, who came to Misha each year to help out with the harvest. 
According to Qutb, these men formed a caste apart, and were distinguished 
from the peasant villagers of Müshà by their hard lives and diminutive 
salaries (two piastres per diem). We learn that the villagers felt a measure 
of concern and responsibility for these ill-stared individuals. Qutb tells, for 
instance, of how the habitual harshness:of the laborers’ lives on his family's 
land was tempered by the paternalistic care shown to them by his father, 
who fed his workers the same food that he gave to his own family, and 
who raised their pay when he believed the situation warranted it." Qutb 
himself developed a powerful affinity and admiration for the stoicism and 
stalwart pride of these outsiders. He came to love their strange, heart-rend- 
ing songs sung in the dialect of the Said. He befriended them, and because 
they were illiterate, wrote letters for them and arranged for their remittances 
to be sent to their home villages." Even Müshaá's thieves, according to 
Qutb, operated according to this deeply entrenched ethic, which looked to 
the over-all well-being of the community. According to Qutb, thieves 
robbed only the homes of the conspicuously rich, rather than those of the 
moderately well-to-do. The wealth of the rich, accumulated in an environ- 
ment of limited resources, was generally considered to have been gained at 
the expense of others. The village mainstream tended to applaud the 
*adventures" of the thieves, viewing these as means to restore the social 
balance of the community which the rich, through their avarice, were 
believed to have upset.? It is difficult not to regard Qutb’s portrayal of the 
village ideal of social solidarity as a response, couched in culturally-authen- 
tic terms, to the condition of extreme social-class division and inequality 
that existed at the national level at the time Țifl was written. Indeed, the 
themes of social justice and corporate solidarity figure prominently in 
Qutb’s journalistic writings of the 1940s.” 

Amid a village population that was largely illiterate,” Qutb tells us 
that he was eager to tap into the knowledge and social power that came 
with the study of Islam’s scholarly tradition. From an early age, Qutb tells 
us, he attempted to broaden his rudimentary understanding of Islamic 
beliefs and practices by attending the lessons in Qur’anic interpretation 
(tafsir) provided by students of the Azhar, the great mosque-university in 
far-away Cairo, who visited the village on holidays as a service to provincial 
Egyptians.” The lessons were invariably related in the difficult, elevated 
discourse of formal literary Arabic (al-fusba), which differed in points of 
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grammar and vocabulary from the earthy colloquial dialect of the villagers. 
Although Qutb does not explicitly say so, the function of scholars such as 
these was simply to serve as conduits to the original author by providing a 
word-by-word recounting of the text under review.” They made no 
attempt to explain or amplify the content of the material. Qutb makes a 
point of mentioning how during one of these lessons, he demonstrated a 
degree of boldness, unusual for the villagers, by questioning one of the 
Azharis on a point of grammar as he led a group of men through the 
Qur'anic commentary of the twelfth-century exegete, Zamakhshari. Qutb's 
intervention earned him the reproach of the scholar, for whom it represent- 
ed a breach of etiquette *! Yet at the same time he lets us know that it 
evinced in his youthful protagonist an early, almost precocious, intellectual 
ability that set him apart from others in the village. Qutb provides further 
details relating to these early encounters with the Qur'an in his 1944 study, 
al-Taswir al-Fanni fi al-Qur'an (Artistic Depiction in the Qur'an), in 
which he explains how his sketchy and incomplete understanding of the 
Qur'àn was compensated by the images (suwdar) that would form in his 
young imagination as he listened to the Azharis recite and interpret the holy 
text.” 

And yet, Qutb notes, despite the availability of Quranic studies in 
the community it was the realm of folk belief that had the greatest hold on 
the villagers. Qutb relates how within every villagers mind, including his 
own, there existed an unshakable belief in a parallel reality of unseen, 
mainly malign, forces. These were the ‘a/arit and jinn, which hovered over 
the life and destiny of every individual like an ominous cloud. “Everything 
in the village,” Qutb writes, “was inspired by the myth (ufara) of the 
‘afarit.”* They could be expected to manifest themselves anywhere and at 
anytime in a variety of forms, the most common being that of a black cat,” 
dozens of which roamed the “dark and twisted pathways"? of the village at 
night. When Qutb’s baby brother died of tetanus seven days after birth, the 
result of the midwife’s infected surgical knife, the family was unanimous in 
blaming the death on the mischievous wiles of the baby’s invisible “twin,” 
the ghostly companion which the villagers believed haunted the presence 
of every child and adult.” Only through the evocation of the saints (a/- 
awliyã) or the opportune recitation of a Quranic verse could the effects of 
these intrusive elements be managed and, hopefully, eradicated.9 Qutb 
tells us that after his baby brother's death, he was given an amulet inscribed 
with a depiction of the Prophet Solomon to wear as protection against Iblis 
and his demonic offspring. Qutb relates how on occasion the women of 
the village would conduct zár ceremonies,” exorcisms characterized by 
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trance-like music and dancing, to ward off the negative effects of demonic 
possession. 

In the minds of Müshà's inhabitants, the supernatural could take on 
human form. At the very beginning of 7iff, Qutb tells of the popular belief, 
common in Sufi lore, in an assembly of saints headed by their chief, the 
quib al-ghawth (“Axis of Succor’), the "Perfect Man" enjoined by God to 
maintain the order of the universe. According to Qutb, one of the functions 
of this assembly was to distribute special blessings (baraka) to worthy ser- 
vants of God, who, once chosen, were deemed to be in a state of jadbb, or 
"divine attraction," which absolved them from adherence to social norms.9 
Consequently, their behavior was often unconventional and even bizarre. 
Qutb describes the local majdbub of Misha as a man of “disheveled hair 
and torn clothing, often naked with nothing to cover his body, wandering 
the streets and alleys of the town with a stick in his hand that threatened 
everything and everybody." Adult villagers, familiar with and tolerant of the 
tradition of “holy foolery,” actively sought contact with the majdbtb in the 
hope that he might shower them with blessings. Qutb and his young 
friends, however, were afraid of this strange figure, and did their best to 
avoid him. Their fear was multiplied when one of the villagers suggested 
that the young Qutb secure healing for a neck injury he had sustained by 
spending a night in the company of the majdbüb, mere proximity to whom 
was deemed to have a curative effect. Qutb writes of his relief when his 
mother vetoed the idea, preferring to leave the matter of his injury to the 
“knowledge and power of God" rather than to the powers of the holy man. 

Despite his fear of the majdhab, Qutb actively sought contact with 
the mysteries of the spiritual world. He tells us that he possessed two 
books on astrology and magic, which were sold to him on condition that he 
not use their occult powers to any ill effect.“ Every village had its “sorcer- 
er" Cal-sábir) whose magic spells, it was believed, had the ability to coun- 
teract the evil eye, secure the affections of a marriage prospect, or insure 
the birth of a healthy child, and Qutb's possession of these books made him 
a contender for such a role.' Qutb tells his readers how, upon his return 
home from school, he would find messages from people who sought the 
advice of the magic books. Qutb recalls how young women, especially, 
would consult with him, confessing to him their innermost secrets and 
desires in the hope that the books might indicate a proper course of action, 
particularly with regard to affairs of the heart. Qutb says that as a ten-year 
old he was as yet too young to feel embarrassment at these visits, since “the 
sexual inclination had not yet begun in him.” He admits, however, that 
contact with these women aroused in him “a wonderful and obscure plea- 
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sure” (ladhdha ghámida ‘ajiba), for even at this early age “his sensitivity to 
living beauty,” which he later expressed in his literary work, “was keen."? 

Qutb tells us that in time he came to dismiss the jinn and magic of 
the supernatural world as figments of the popular imagination.* He goes 
on to say, however, that belief in these and other supernatural phenomena 
penetrated “deeper into the soul than education,” and that the 'afarit which 
accompanied him in childhood remained in his adult imagination as the 
indelible imprint of his rural upbringing, a pointer to the "spiritual" culture 
of Egypt in which he, and the afandi class for whom he spoke, had been 
born and raised." Here Qutb states explicitly what is otherwise rendered 
only implicitly in the text, namely, that Egyptians are the cartiers of a specif- 
ic identity which they ought to honor and project into the domain of Egypt's 
civic culture. From Qutb’s adult perspective, Mūshä’s customs and folk 
beliefs, as “backward” as some of these might have seemed in relation to 
the requirements of the modern age, nevertheless provided important 
*molds" and clues for the construction of a distinct Egyptian national 1denti- 
ty in the contemporary era. 


The Lure of the Modern 

Qutb spends time in 71/7 explicating the impact upon the village 
community of the forces of change and development. He explains that, in 
common with other fellahin, Masha’s peasant inhabitants feared and dis- 
trusted individuals and institutions associated with the state, the principle 
agent of this change, which villagers had long viewed as an intrusive and 
exploitative force intent upon incorporating Egypt’s village base into the 
structure of the state. Although the vast majority of contacts with outside 
officialdom occurred without incident, a single hostile encounter was often 
enough to confirm the villagers' suspicions of the state's hegemonic purpos- 
es. Qutb provides a harrowing eye-witness account of a government oper- 
ation, probably staged shortly after the First World War,? to disarm the vil- 
lages of Asyüt province as a precondition for their more thorough integra- 
tion into the state. He relates how the village was surprised in the early 
morning hours by two-hundred soldiers, whose commanding officers then 
' proceeded to interrogate the clan leaders (al-shuytikh) as to the where- 
abouts of the weapons that they suspected were hidden on the village 
premises. At one point, the soldiers intimidated the assembled elders by fir- 
ing bullets over their heads. Qutb admits that like *every child, woman and 
man" of the village, he was *horrified" at the abrupt and violent intrusion of 
these outsiders into the affairs of the community, and stunned by the seem- 
ing ease with which the government could impose its will on the country- 
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side.” 

Yet, we learn that the forces of transformation were, in a Gramscian 
sense, as capable of seduction as they were of coercion. Throughout the 
work, Qutb identifies the agencies and subtle influences that encouraged its 
young protagonist to identify with the encroaching state order, rather than 
to treat it simply as an entity of opprobrium. One of these influences was 
what Benedict Anderson, in relation to the European experience, has called 
“print capitalism,” the commodified and merchandised production of news- 
papers, journals, and books, which was itself part of the overall commer- 
cialization of the Egyptian economy in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies.” In addition to satisfying his nascent intellectual appetite, the avail- 
ability of the printed word served to stretch the young Qutb’s imagination 
beyond the confines of Misha, thus preparing him for his future, real-life, 
journey to Cairo. Qutb tells us that his most cherished possession was his 
collection of twenty-five books which he purchased over time from an itin- 
erant book peddler who passed through the village once a year.” He 
explains how his “library” filled an entire shelf” and included classic titles 
such as One Thousand and One Nights and The Adventures of Antar, in 
addition to “low brow” detective novels and thrillers.“ Qutb relates how he 
would lovingly wipe each volume with oil to protect it from the destructive 

effects of dust and insects.” Although Qutb does not allude to the fact, his 
young hero was in fact on the cutting edge of a revolution in printing in 
Egypt which was instrumental in creating a national reading public of 
which he, as an adult, would be both a contributor and a consumer. 
More significant still was the influence of Musha’s state-run primary 
school, where he received his first concrete glimpse of the modernizing 
impulse emanating from far away Cairo. Qutb joined the school at his 
mother’s behest in 1912, when he was six years old. According to Qutb, his 
mother hoped that a modern education would eventually secure her son a 
job as a salaried afandi, who would then be in a financial position to res- 
cue the family from its worsening economic situation. We learn in Tifl that 
in the years leading up to the First World War, Qutb's father had been 
forced to sell portions of the family's estate in order to cover his debts. 
Qutb informs us of the atmosphere of fear that pervaded the household, as 
there was a real danger that the family might lose everything and be forced 
to join the growing throngs of landless and often destitute peasants.” 
Qutb does not say so directly, but the methods he encountered at 


the state primary school were based on Western-inspired pedagogical ideals , 


and curricula that had been introduced into Egypt in the last decades of the 











nineteenth century, which included, in addition to practical subjects such as : 
1 
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reading, writing and arithmetic, a new regulatory emphasis upon atten- 
dance and classroom behavior.” As Timothy Mitchell has explained, 
Egyptian modernizers aimed to fashion through these new academic sub- 
jects and disciplinary modes an homogeneity of knowledge and practices 
which graduates were to carry with them into their adult lives as motivated, 
literate, and disciplined citizens capable of participating in the productive 
life of the country.” Tif] gives us few clues as to the degree by which Qutb's 
schooling matched the pedagogic and disciplinary ideals set by Egypt's 
technocrats; distortions and lapses within the system undoubtedly occurred. 
Qutb tells us, for example, of the school’s physical education instructor, a 
brutish man who had served a stint in the Egyptian army and was famous 
for his excessive punitive measures. Qutb writes that he was intimidated by 
the bullying of the instructor, and refused to attend the school for over a 
month until, cajoled by his stepbrother, he finally mustered the courage to 
return.” 

Any reservations the young Qutb may have had about attending the 
government school were quickly dispelled when his father forced him to 
withdraw from it and to attend instead the local Qur'àn school CEuttab), 
whose normal method of instruction was to inculcate within the colloquial- 
speaking students extensive passages of the classical Arabic of the Qur'an. 
According to Qutb, his father took this action in response to a rumor in the 
village that the Ministry of Education intended to phase out Qur'anic 
instruction from the state school curriculum as part of a wider effort to 
diminish the social purview of religion within Egypt. By distancing his fam- 
ily from the school, Qutb's father sought to protect himself from the charges 
of unbelief that would surely accrue to him were he not to take action. 
Qutb assures us that the rumor was false, and tells us that it had originated 
with the shaykh responsible for Qur'anic instruction at the state school, 
who had been dismissed from his post and saw the story as a way of sabo- 
taging the reputation of his former employees.” Qutb also makes it clear 
that he was unhappy with the change of schools. “His soul was filled with 
repugnance” at the indiscipline and “dirty habits" of the kuttab teacher and 
the other students. Gone were the playground, desks, chairs, and black- 
board of the state school. Qutb was now forced to sit on the ground in a 
study circle, and etch his lessons on a tin board that the students would 
clean *in a dirty way by spitting on it and wiping it with the edge of their 
garment." The pupils did not raise their hands but waved, snapped their 
fingers and called out.”” 

Qutb writes of his relief when his former teacher intervened to con- 
vince his father to allow him to return to the state school. “From that time 
on,” Qutb writes, “the school became a holy place like a mibrab of prayer. 
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Everything associated with it rose several degrees in my eyes.”” For Qutb, 
the ways of the kuttab, like. so much else in the village that was traditional, 
now appeared to be disorderly and chaotic when measured against the 
more orderly methods and demeanor of the new schooling. In order to 
prove the irrelevancy of traditional kuttab education and thereby “destroy 
its purpose,” Qutb joined with other students at the government school in 
memorizing the Qur'àn on his own, an effort that kept him awake far into 
the night. His dedication to the task paid off, for within months, he tells us, 
he was on his way to attaining the status of báfiz, or "keeper" of the holy — | 
text. Soon he and his companions at the state school were regularly defeat- | 
ing the kuttäb boys at their own game in competitions of Qur'àn recitation.” ` 
Secure in his beloved school, Qutb came to admire the "cleanly dressed" 
afandis who were his teachers, and to harbor for them “a kind of venera-  : 
tion." He longed to be their age and attend the teaching college in the great; 
city of Cairo. For him, the afandis lived a kind of “fantastical life."* They 
seemed to be connected through their outlook, appearance in dress, and in , 
their life experiences to an exciting new world of change, movement, and , 
intellectual liberation which existed in its fullness just beyond the geograph: 
ical horizons of the rural Sa'id. It was, according to Qutb, a word he | 
yearned to be a part of and which made his “imagination swim.” 
When Qutb finally did leave for Cairo, sometime in 1921, he tells us 
that it was with a sense of destiny and “mission” (mubimma)9 From his | 
family’s perspective the trip to Cairo, with its vibrant economy, was a 
unique opportunity for the eldest son to rescue it from financial collapse. 
As Qutb says in 71/7, “Cairo is always associated in the imagination of the ` 
villagers with easy living (al-faraj al-wási^). One's life could be trans- 
formed." * Qutb never lost sight of his responsibility to his family, however, 
the journey held for him the additional, deeply personal promise of individ- 
ual growth and fulfillment. Born of tradition, yet touched at the same time 
by the sense of enlargement and exhilaration that was the concomitant of; 
the developmental changes of the time, Qutb indicates that he viewed his 
trip to Cairo as heralding a great life adventure. From an analytic point of 
view, Qutb's account of his village schooling lends historical legitimacy to 
those theories of nation formation put forward by scholars such as Benedict 
Anderson, which stress the role of state-wide systems of education in foster- 
ing the conditions for the “deep, horizontal comradeship"" that is necessary 


to a sense of national belonging. 


The Holy Revolution 
If Tif] min al-Qarya remembers the circumstances that led its young 


protagonist to identify with the “larger world” of the modernizing state, it 
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also recalls the moment when its hero’s mind was opened to the cause of 
Egyptian nationalism. By the time Qutb had reached school age, demands 
for the end of the British occupation had become commonplace among 
segments of Egypt’s urban population, especially the emergent class of 
young professionals who stood at the apex of the afandi stratum. Many of 
these men supported the Hizb al-Wajani (Nationalist Party), founded in 
1907 by the charismatic Mustafa Kamil, which called for the immediate 
withdrawal of all British military and governmental personnel from the 
length of the Nile valley and emphasized, if only for tactical reasons, Egypt's 
civilizational and political links with the Ottoman Empire. By appealing to 
Egypt's connection with the Empire of the Sultan-Caliph, the Hizb al- 
Watani was able to tap the sentiments of Muslim identity held by the major- 
ity of Egyptians, including students, workers, government employees, as 
well as literate elements in the countryside, and to turn them against the 
foreign occupier. 

Qutb's father was an example of an educated provincial landowner, 
apparently knowledgeable of the world beyond Musha, whose political 
vision had been molded by the nationalist advocacy of the Watanists. In his 
autobiography, Qutb recalls how during World War 1, his father would reg- 
ularly invite the handful of committed patriots in the village, including the 
principal of the local school, to the family home for political meetings and 
discussions. Britain's wartime crackdown on overt forms of nationalist 
activity required that the meetings be held in secret. Qutb remembers how, 
through the locked door, he could hear the men discuss in hushed tones 
the venerated figures of Egyptian-Ottoman resistance to Britain and her 
wartime allies. These included the exiled Khedive ‘Abbas Hilmi II, now 
known popularly as “Our Afand?' and the Young Turk Tal'at Bey, who 
helped direct the Ottoman war effort from across the Mediterranean in 
Istanbul. They included also ‘Abd al-'Aziz Jawish and Muhammad Farid, 
who succeeded Mustafa Kamil in 1908 as the ideological and political lead- 
ers respectively of the Hizb al-Wajani, and who likewise had been forced 
by the British into exile. Eventually, Qutb tells us, his father allowed him to 
participate in some of the meetings, and even to take over the task of read- 
ing the nationalist press to the group members, many of whom were proba- 
bly illiterate or semi-literate.” 

Qutb remarks that in his performance of this duty, he attracted the 
attention of the school principal, who subsequently passed on to him two 
volumes of Watanist inspired writings: a volume of nationalist verse by the 
political prisoner Thabit Jurjawi and a historical study by the respected 
teacher of Islamic history Muhammad Bey Khudüri, which was graced with 
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a frontispiece of ‘Abbas Hilmi. The young Qutb thus had “between his 
hands two precious and valuable books containing material his soul thirsted 
for,” and which heightened his awareness of the patriotic passions that 
were infiltrating the countryside from Cairo. Qutb relates that he painstak- 
ingly copied the contents of these books, which were loaned to him, into a 
notebook. He identifies these wartime meetings as a defining experience in 
his life, the point at which he began to acquire a sense of himself as an 
Egyptian beyond the limited world of his kinship and village identities.” 

The young Qutb found an outlet for his emergent nationalism in the 
celebrated anti-British uprising of 1919, sparked by Britain’s exile of Sa‘d 
Zaghlul, the leader of the “Egyptian Delegation” (al-Wafd al-Misri), which 
lobbied for Egypt's independence after the War. Although the uprising was 
organized around the insurrectionary activities of afandis and workers in 
Cairo, it found considerable support among Egypt's rural population, which 
had been discomfited by wartime economic privations and by the conscrip- 
tion of peasants into the British-commanded Labor and Transport Corps.” 
Spurred to action by local officials and activist afandis, many peasants saw 
the uprising as an opportunity to strike out reflexively at the forces of the 
occupying power. While students and workers demonstrated in the streets 
of Cairo, peasants in the countryside severed rail links in order to safeguard 
rural localities from British troops, and engaged in other acts of sabotage.” 
In several provincial towns, landlord-afandi collusion resulted in the forma- 
tion of local governing committees, including the famous case of Zifta in 
Gharbiyya Province, which excised itself from the jurisdiction of the state to 
form a short-lived, self-governing commune.? 

Qutb's autobiography provides us with a rare glimpse of the upris- 
ing at the village level. Qutb explains that he first learned of the uprising 
and the *new holy name" of Sa'd Zaghlül from one of his teachers at school, 
who delivered a fiery patriotic speech to his class in which he announced 
that the school would be closed indefinitely. He and his afandi colleagues, 
proclaimed the teacher, were off to fight for the “revolution” (al-thawra) - it 
was the duty of all. Brimming with “enthusiasm” (bamdas), the thirteen-year 
old Qutb mimicked the teacher's example by composing his own patriotic 
speech which he *delivered at assemblies and mosques where the holy rev- 
olution was brought to the masses.”* Qutb gives no indication that as an 
adolescent he comprehended, or was even aware of, the secular, Wilsonian 
discourse of national rights put forward by the Wafdist leadership in its 
deliberations with the British. Rather, the young Qutb followed the nation- 
alist mainstream in interpreting the Wafd's call for independence in terms of 
Egypt's civilizational loyalty to Islam and the institution of the caliphate 
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which, in his case, he had imbibed from the adult members of his father’s 
Watanist discussion group. At this stage, the name "Zaghlül" was for him, as 
it was, for most Egyptians, simply a rallying symbol of anti-foreign reaction. 
Only after the uprising, when Qutb was living as a student in Cairo and in 
touch with the political sentiments of the urban afandiyya, did he begin to 
recognize the Wafd as a political organization devoted to secular territorial 
nationalism, and to support its party cadre in the electoral contests that fol- 
lowed Britain's unilateral declaration of Egypt's independence in 1922. 

Yet, for reasons already noted, by the late 1930's Qutb's support for 
the parliamentary-monarchical regime began to wane. Soured, in particu- 
lar, by the February 4, 1942 incident, which brought the Wafd to power in 
the shadow of British guns, Qutb for a short time transferred his political 
allegiance from the Wafd to the newer, rival Sa'dist Party. Increasingly, 
however, he came to regard himself as an independent thinker free of party 
entanglements. What is significant in the context of the present discussion 
is the fact that Qutb’s disenchantment with the political establishment 
prompted him to measure the calls for national dignity that he had heard 
raised above the rooftops of Müsha during the 1919 uprising against the 
contemporary reality of political and economic failure. In an article pub- 
lished in a/-Risalà in December 1945, Qutb evoked the heroic leadership of 
the previous generation: “Where are you, Mustafa Kamil? Where are you to 
teach the leaders of today how to parry the disgrace visited upon the coun- 
try on 4 February [1942], just as you repulsed the oppression which 
embraced Egypt on the day of Dinshaway?"? A little over a year later, Qutb 
wrote how he was heartened by the energy of the anti-British demonstra- 
tion of February 21st that was organized by Cairene students and workers in 
response to Britain's refusal to revise, to Egypt's advantage, the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty. In Qutb's opinion, the street-battle that broke out between 
the demonstrators and the British soldiers evinced the fighting spirit that 
had animated the protests of 1919 almost a quarter of a century earlier. As 
Qutb wrote, “Blood is the pledge ('arabün) of freedom in every time and 
place, and martyrdom is always the price of respect, both today and tomor- 
row." The trick, in Qutb's opinion, was to maintain the momentum of the 
February protest demonstration until the goal of full, unfettered indepen- 
dence was attained. Qutb's account in Tifl of his young protagonist's 
engagement with the Egyptian nationalist movement in Müshà evokes the 
nationalist aspirations of Egypt's politically conscious lower and middle 
classes in the years leading up to the 1952 coup d'etat 

Throughout ifl min al-Qarya, Qutb inscribes his early life in the 
history of the nation. Although on face it relates the story of a young boy's 
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coming of age in a rural environment, the work is also a metaphor for 
Egypt's transition from tradition to modernity, and from British Protectorate 
to budding national independence. Just as the adult Qutb peers back into 
his childhood environment for clues about the nature of his individual iden- 
tity, so too must Egypt develop and progress in ways deemed to be authen- 
tic to the collective heritage that is best preserved in the countryside. 
Disclosure of the individual self, in addition to being an exercise in self- 
expression, functions in 71/7 as a commentary on the desired character of 
the Egyptian nation. To this extent, Qutb’s autobiography should be seen 
as a building block in the larger afandi-driven project to create an 
autonomous domain of cultural sovereignty within the institutional matrices 
of the Egyptian state. 

Two years following the 1946 publication of Tifl, Qutb adopted the 
Islamist position upon which his fame rests. In the absence of an explana- 
tion from Qutb himself, it is difficult to account for Qutb’s turn to a political, 
as opposed to a purely cultural, understanding of the role of Islam in soci- 
ety. Possibly Qutb’s Islamism emerged in reaction to Egypt's political 
impasse. In this view, Qutb was typical of opposition-minded Egyptians in 
the post-war period who sought a definitive, ideological solution to Egypt's 
faltering political and economic order. Whatever the reasons for Qutb's 
ideological change might have been, the significant point is that Qutb dis- 
plays in his early Islamist writings the same basic concern for national dis- 
tinctiveness that dominated his earlier, more secular works. As Qutb states 
at the outset of his first substantial Islamist work, al-Addla ai-Ijtimà ‘iyya fi 
al-Islam (Social Justice in Islam, 1949), Egyptians should not abandon their 
"spiritual capital and intellectual heritage" in favor of *principles and plans" 
imported from abroad.? A discussion of the ways in which Qutb grafted 
the symbols and doctrines of the Qur'àn is well beyond the scope of this 
essay. What we can say is that 71/7 min al-Qarya illuminates the context 
out of which Qutb's Islamism eventually emerged. 
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he century-old intellectual and, to a lesser extent, spiritual legacy 

of the Ahl-i-Hadith movement in Kashmir has in many ways influ- 

enced the contemporary socio-religious history of the geographi- 
cally isolated people living there. The movement created fissures in tradi- 
tional religious leadership, in which mullabs, muftis, mujjawirs, babaz, 
babzadas, pirs, pirzads and kbadims had strict control over all religious 
matters. For centuries, Kashmiri Muslims had functioned without question- 
ing whether or not the guidance of these traditional leaders was consistent 
with the injunctions of the Qur'àn and Hadith. However, this age old hege- 
mony of religious leadership was seriously challenged by Ahl-i-Hadith 
reformists who exhorted Muslims not only to go back to the Quran and 
Hadith for guidance, but also emphasized the fundamental importance of 
Ijmá' and Qtyds, two hitherto unutilized sources of Islam in Kashmir. 

Founded by Sayyid Husain Shah Batku at the turn of the nineteenth 

century, the Ahl-i-Hadith movement forms a significant part of the history of 
Islam in Kashmir. This is not only because of the movement's emphasis on 
the Qur'àn and the Hadith, but also because of its prohibition against the 
worship of shrines (astbàán parasti), worship of tombs (mazár-parasti) and 
excessive veneration of Sufi and Rishi saints, in addition to the observance 
of a certain set of rituals and ceremonies associated with Muslim life, mar- 
riage and death. 

The Ahl-i-Hadith was the first reformist movement of its kind in 
Kashmir since the introduction of Islam to the region at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. The movement's goal was unique in that it advocat- 
ed purging Islam of its accretions, customs, practices, superstitions, cere- 
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monies, etc. with a view to restoring its pristine purity. It also stood for a 
strong affirmation of the unity of God (tawhid), the rejection of bid'abs 
(innovations) and polytheism (shirk). 

The impact of this movement has not hitherto been seriously dealt 
with by contemporary historians and scholars of Islamic history. The pre- 
sent paper is thus an attempt to examine this reformist-revivalist movement 
from an historical perspective in light of extant sources on the subject. The 
focus of attention, however, will be the socio-historical significance of the 
movement rather than its theological impact. In so doing, this paper will 
also consider the initial reaction of Sunni Muslims (the majority of whom 
still belong to the school of Abu Hanifa) towards the reformers and vice- 
versa. To understand the Ahl-i-Hadith movement in its proper historical 
perspective, a brief history of the spread of Islam in Kashmir is relevant. 

The history of the spread of Islam in Kashmir is probably different 
from that in other Muslim countries. Islam made its way into Kashmir not 
by coercion but by “gradual conversion for which the influx of the foreign 
adventurers both from the south and from central Asia had prepared the 
ground.” Islam is essentially a missionary religion, and in this spirit came 
Sayyid Sharaf-ud-Din,’ popularly known as Bulbul Shah, from Turkistan in 
the time of Suhadeva (1301-1320 A.D.). He alone was responsible for the 
conversion of a large number of Hindus to Islam.’ 

Rinchana (1320-23 A.D.), who became the first Muslim king of 
Kashmir after the upheaval created by Zulji's invasion, actually owed his 
conversion to Islam to Sharaf-ud-Din. At this point in time, Islam had 
already made its way to the northern peripheries of Kashmir, such as Swat, 
Kunwar, Pakhli? Buner and Hazara. This paved the way for the spread of 
Islam in Kashmir. 

Mir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, popularly known as Shah-Hamadan, 
entered the valley in 786/1384 during the reign of Sultan Qutub-ud-Din 
(1373-89). The Sultan is reported to have given a rousing reception to 
Sayyid ‘Ali and his followers upon their arrival in Srinagar. During his brief 
stay in Kashmir, Sayyid ‘Ali criticized the un-Islamic practices he saw and 
engaged himself in the task of reforming the neo-converts, including the 
Sultan, who continued to cling to ancestral customs.’ According to one esti- 
mate, Sayyid ‘Ali converted as many as thirty seven thousand Hindus to 
Islam. 

After the death of Sayyid ‘Ali, his son Mir Mohammad Hamadani 
(1372-1450 A.D.) came to Kashmir during the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
(1389-1413). The latter, under the influence of Mir Mohammad, enforced 
Sbar'àb in the country with great strictness. Wine, the dancing of women, 
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music, and gambling were prohibited.’ 

The role played by local Rishis in the spread of Islam was not less 
significant than that of the Sufis. They “smoothed the path of Islam in its 
low, steady and systematic conversion of practically the whole valley.”” 
Besides Shaykh Nür-ud-Din (1378-1439), the founder of the Rishi 
Movement in Kashmir, other eminent Rishis who contributed to Islam in 
Kashmir were Nasr-ud-Din, Bam-ud-Din, Zain-ud-Din, Latif-ud-Din, and 
Qeyàm-ud-Din. It was not until the end of the fifteenth century that a 
majority of the inhabitants of the valley had embraced Islam.” 

It is important to note that many Hindu and Buddhist practices, cus- 
toms, rituals, and ceremonies entered into Islam in the process of its histori- 
cal evolution in Kashmir. It became at times very difficult to distinguish 
between a Muslim and Hindu (pandii) in the observance of certain sets of 
rituals. This has been substantiated by both local authors and by the 
accounts of foreign travelers. Although long-awaited, no reformation took 
place among the Muslims of Kashmir for centuries. It was only at the turn 
of the nineteenth century that a socio-religious reform movement was initi- 
ated by Sayyid Husain Shah, a product of Madrasa Miyan Sabib at Pathak 
Habbash Khan in Delhi., The vital significance of this movement cannot be 
fully understood without an understanding of the Ahl-i-Hadith movement of 
India. 

In 1886, a group of anti-taglid Wahhabis, over half a century after 
the martyrdom of Sayyid Ahmad" Barelvi (1986-1831) and Moulavi Ismail 
Dehlavi? (1778-1831), succeeded in deleting the term ‘Wahhabi’ from 
British government records. This was mainly accomplished under the lead- 
ership of Moulavi Mohammad Husain Batalvi (1256-1338 A.H.), editor of 
Isbátu-Sunnab, the first Ahl-i-Hadith periodical in India. Batalavi succeeded 
by first choosing the most acceptable and least controversial nomenclature 
of Ahl-i-Hadith.4 This group remembered that Muslims had lost power to 
the British after the disintegration of the Mughal Empire at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The group maintained the spirit and posture of 
political struggle not only against the British but against the Sikhs, as well. 
The Sikhs, according to the Ahl-i-Hadith, had spoiled and corrupted the 
religious belief and practices of the local Muslims.” Thus, the Ahl-i-Hadith 
leaders of India continued to keep the spirit of //bad alive in the North 
Western Frontier region nearly up until the first half of the twentieth centu- 
ry. In striking contrast, Kashmir, being geographically isolated, did not pro- 
vide fertile ground for the Ahl-i-Hadith to launch any kind of political strug- 
gle against the Dogra ruler, Maharaja Pratab Singh (1885-1925). The rea- 
sons were obvious. The: people of Kashmir were not as politically con- 
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scious as the Muslims of India. 

It is common knowledge that Kashmir was not under the direct 
hegemony of the British. It was rather a princely state ruled by the Dogras. 
Since the political activity of the Ahl-i-Hadith in Kashmir was next to noth- 
ing and since the Ahl-i-Hadith wanted to devote their energies to a fruitful 
activity, they chose instead the customs of tomb-worship and the worship 
of saints as targets of their criticism. All such practices were considered 
heresy to the extent of polytheism. Thus, the leaders of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
urged Muslims to discard these practices and follow the Sunnah. 

As mentioned above, a very important cause of this diversion in the 
activities of the Ahl-i-Hadith in Kashmir was the comparative isolation of 
the valley itself from the rest of India. All routes leading to Kashmir were 
difficult and full of danger; transportation and communication were scarce. 
Consequently, the channels of contact between the Ahl-i- Hadith in India 
and those in Kashmir were few and far between. The spirit of political 
struggle that animated the activities of Ahl-i-Hadith in India was absent in 
Kashmir. Further, it must be noted that the Dogra ruler of Kashmir was not 
as hateful and repulsive to his people as the British were in India, nor was 
he an alien. 

The British had always looked upon the activities of the ‘Wahhabis’ 
with a jaundiced eye, as the latter had always been a source of trouble to 
them in the Frontier region." The British did not want an identical group to 
emerge, a group which would widen the sphere of dissenting influence 
and make the valley a nucleus of political activity. In their correspondence, 
British officials persuaded the Maharaja to order his officials to stamp out 
the propagandists of the Ahl-i-Hadith.? In spite of the hostile attitude of the 
Maharaja and his officials towards the Ahl-i-Hadith, the latter, because it 
could not find a congenial atmosphere for sustaining a political struggle of 
the nature of its co-religionists in the Frontier region, directed their atten- 
tion towards socio-religious reform of the Muslims of the valley under the 
pioneering leadership of Sayyid Husain Shah Batku” in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

Born in Delhi in the second half of the nineteenth century, Sayyid 
Husain's ancestors are said to have migrated from Makkah and settled at 
Amritsar. From there, the family migrated to Kashmir and lived at 
Batekpora near Madin Sahib in Srinagar. Sayyid Husain received his early 
education from his father, Sayyid Mohammad Shah, a custodian, or 
mujjáwir of the shrine of Khanyar.” Having an inquisitive mind and seek- 
ing Islamic knowledge, he went to Amristar where he became a pupil of 
Moulana Ghulam ‘Ali Amritsari in the beginning of 1872. ? This was the 
time when the literary fame of Moulavi Nazir Husain (1805-1902) 
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mubadditb Dehlavi, had reached far and wide. Students not only from the 
Indian sub-continent, büt also from abroad, were attracted to his newly 
established Madrasa Miyan Sahib.” In a very short period of time, the 
Madrasa produced a number of learned ‘Ulama on Abaditb who were 
strongly influenced by Moulavi Nazir Husain’s religious thought. These 
scholars were now on a mission to disseminate this viewpoint to a wider 
audience, especially in Northern India, from which many of the 'Ulama 
hailed. 

Having made up his mind, Sayyid Husain went to Delhi and sought 
admission in Madrasa Miyan Sahib, where he learned Tafsir, Hadith and 
Usül-i-Háditb.? Surprisingly, the Al-Hayat-Badul-Mamaat did not refer to 
Sayyid Husain in the list of 500 ‘ulama who received certificates, sanads, 
from Moulavi Nazir Husain on different subjects of Islamic knowledge." 
The couple of years Sayyid Husain spent in Delhi provided him with an 
opportunity to share the literary association of front-rank Ahl-i-Hadith lead- 
ers, such as Moulana Sona ullah Amritsari (1868-1948), Moulavi Mohammad 
Ibrahim Arvi (1264-1320 A.H.), Hafiz Abdullah Gazipuri (1261-1338 A.D.), 
Abdul Jabbar Ghaznavi (1268-1333 A.H.), Abdul Qasim Banarasi (1307-1377 
A.H), Abdul Minan Wazirabadi (1271-1336 A.H.), and Hafiz Abdul Aziz 
Rahimabadi (1267-1334 A.H.).” Exposure to these thinkers brought about a 
complete change in Sayyid Husain’s religious thought. 

No sooner did Sayyid Husain enter the Kashmir valley when he 
found the atmosphere contaminated by the ignorance spread by the mul- 
labs, muftis, babaz and pirs. He was deeply shocked to see Muslims mired 
in superstitious practice, ignorance and darkness. He was critical of local 
religious leaders for having given rise to a number of rituals and ceremonies 
at the kbanqab level. Such practices had evolved to serve the vested inter- 
ests of the religious elite. Sayyid Husain especially criticized Muslim funeral 
ceremonies, which reflected Hindu influence. Like the Hindus, Muslims 
now incurred unnecessary and exorbitant expenses on Friday, the fourth 
day (chaharum), the fortieth day (chelum), at six months (shashmahi) and 
on annual (salana) days of mourning. All these customs appeared to him 
as heresies, bid‘abs.” He was of the firm belief that no such customs had 
existed among the early Arabs nor was there any sanction for these in 
Islam. The word bid'ah became synonymous with the Hindu folk ways 
retained by converts.? This was probably the reason why the Ahl-i- Hadith 
believed that a majority, of the people in the valley, though Muslims by 
faith, needed to be converted afresh in view of the gap that existed 
between normative Islam and the Islam practiced by the Kashmiris.” 
Lawrence observes, "Kashmiri Sunnis are Muslims only in name and in their 
hearts they are Hindus."? 
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Against such background, the new religious ideas had greater 
opportunity to flourish, particularly when a small group of people had 
already shown their aversion to certain customs and practices. These peo- 
ple found expression of their ideas in the Ahl-i-Hadith movement. Sayyid 
Husain’s emphasis was on tawbid, the quintessence of the teachings of all 
prophets including Prophet Muhammad - the seal of prophets. Both reli- 
gious leaders and also the masses who had credulously reposed their faith 
in mullahs and muftís concerning religious matters became targets of 
Sayyid Husain’s criticism.” The Ahl-i-Hadith movement seems to have been 
working on the one hand to put an end to bid'abs and shirk” and, on the 
other, to emphasize the monotheistic or tawbidic aspect of Islam,” which in 
the opinion of the Ahl-i-Hadith leaders, had been totally forgotten by the 
average Kashmiri Muslim. 

Some of the leaders of the Ahl-i-Hadith, including Sayyid Husain, 
because of their vast learning, had started issuing decrees, fatwas, on cer- 
tain theological issues which previously had been the job of mullabs and 
muftis* This created a serious challenge to the power of the existing reli- 
gious authority. The Ahl-i-Hadith also provided intellectual leadership to 
the Muslims. Beside the Qur'àn and the Hadith, they emphasized the two 
other sources of Islamic law, i.e. //má' and Qfíyás, in order to make Islam 
responsive to the needs and requirements of the changing circumstances.” 
Thus, the sensitive issue of whether or not the Khutba should be given in 
Arabic became the subject of much controversy between the Ahl-i-Hadith 
and the Hanafis between 1930 and 1940.5 The latter, headed by Mir Waiz 
Moulavi Mohammad Yusuf Shah (a product of Deoband Dar-ul-Ulum), 
believed that there was no reference in the traditions to translate the 
Khutba into any language other than Arabic. While resorting to Qiyds, the 
Ahl-i-Hadith were of the firm belief that the Kbujba should be translated 
and explained in a language comprehensible to all, and for which there was 
consensus of the Muslim community.” In order to keep their religious lead- 
ership intact, the mullabs criticized the ideas of the Ahl-i-Hadith in their ser- 
mons and writings. The Mir Waiz of Khanqah-i-Moulla was particularly 
vehement in his criticism and denounced Sayyid Husain as anti-Christ, 
dajjal and infidel, kéfir for his tirade against the shrines.” He himself 
became an exponent of the efficacy of the intercession of the pirs. 

Behind the close ties of the people of Kashmir with the Khanqahs 
and shrines was their inveterate belief that Islam in Kashmir was the gift of 
the Sufis and Rishis; hence, from their viewpoint, the two deserved venera- 
tion of the highest degree. This is why the literature produced by Sufis and 
Rishis, especially the mystical poetry of Shaykh Nür-ud-Din (1379-1442), 
has for centuries influenced the minds of Kashmiris. So profound has been 
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its impact that a modern historian ascribes the spread of Islam in the valley 
during the fourteenth to eighteenth centuries to a missionary and creative 
relationship between mystic literature and society.” It 1s no surprise, there- 
fore, that the Ahl-i-Hadith acknowledged Shaykh Nür-ud Din Rishi as the 
greatest exponent of tawhid. 

In his criticism of the socio-religious role of contemporary darwesb- 
es and faqirs, Sayyid Husain railed that people should not entrust their reli- 
gious affairs to them. In his opinion, such men had departed from the 
teaching of pristine Islam. Sayyid Husain’s main purpose seems to have 
been to reform the behavior of the so-called Sufis.® The Hanafis strongly 
reacted to his criticism, dubbing him a creator of fifth madbab hitherto 
unknown to Kashmiris.“ The self-styled guardians of Islam, the ‘ulama, 
saw in his criticism a grave danger not only to their bread and butter, but 
also to the prestigious position they continued to hold in Muslim society. 
They denounced Ahl-i-Hadith as ‘wabbabis,’ 'Najdbis' and ‘Tamadbhabis.” 
Sayyid Husain himself earned the sobriquet ‘disbeliever of saints, munkir-i- 
auliya.'? Such terms were also used for Ahl-i-Hadith living in other parts of 
India. 

As indicated above, the dissemination of the teachings of the Ahl-i- 
Hadith posed a serious challenge not only to the traditional way of offering 
prayer but also to the supremacy of religious leadership of Kashmir in gen- 
eral and of the mullahs in particular. In order to keep alive the confidence 
of the majority of Sunni Muslims in religious matters, the traditional leaders 
exhorted Muslims to socially boycott the Ahl-i-Hadith. They even indicated 
that coercive measures against the latter were justified.“ Qawwam-ud-Din 
issued a fatwa that the dead body of an Ahl-i-Hadith member should not be 
buried in Muslim graveyards and that no Muslim should enter into matrimo- 
nial alliance with them. If anybody did so, he was to be considered an 
apostate.” The purpose behind issuing such fatwas was obviously to check 
the growing influence of the Ahl-i-Hadith on Muslims. Such fatwas, though 
they often hurt the religious susceptibilities of the Ahl-i-Hadith, were sel- 
dom condemned by officials. The callous attitude displayed by the govern- 
ment was probably due to the fact that it did not want to go against the 
wishes of the majority of Muslims in religious matters. 

The Mir Waiz of Jama Masjid scrupulously avoided issuing such fat- 
was against the reformers. Moulavi Hasan Shah (d. 1940)? had already 
expressed his solidarity with the Ahl-i-Hadith when he came under the 
influence of Sayyid Husain.“ Going against the teaching of his ancestors, 
Moulavi Hasan Shah attacked the cult of saints and pilgrimage to Sufi 
tombs. He urged Muslims to return to the Qur'àn and the Sunnah and 
stressed the importance of #tibad.” His teachings were incompatible with 
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the religious atmosphere prevailing at his home. Consequently, he had to 
leave his home and found refuge in a thickly populated area in the vicinity 
of Zaina Kadal, where he continued to preach in Gagar Masjid until his 
death in 1940.5 The impact of Ahl-i-Hadith ideology even upon elitists 
from different religious background was so profound that these elitists 
became staunch supporters of this socio-religious reform movement. 

So great was the propaganda of the mullahs against the Ahl-i-Hadith 
that they succeeded in convincing the Maharaja of the threat Ahl-i-Hadith 
posed to the existing social order. The government expelled Sayyid Husain 
Batku from Srinagar for spreading "seditious doctrines "" The government's 
purpose behind issuing such an order seems to have been two-fold. First, 
the move was intended to gain the sympathy and goodwill of a large major- 
ity of Kashmiri Muslims who were strongly associated with the shrines. 
Second, the move was intended to protect the strategic interests of British 
imperialism. The British had had a bitter experience with the Wahhabi 
movement of India, which in the beginning had appeared to be socio-reli- 
gious reform but later assumed a political character in its militant struggle 
against British rule.? The Ahl-i-Hadith in Kashmir, however, did not evolve 
into a political movement and divert attention from socio-religious reform. 

Having been expelled, Sayyid Husain proceeded to Shopian, where 
he found fertile ground for preaching the Ahl-i-Hadith tenets, mainly on 
account of the pioneering role played by Moulana Anwar Shah Shopiani 
(1269-1359 A.H)” and Atta Mohammad Khan,” ‘rais’ of the time during 
which Sabzar Shah? worked ceaselessly in Srinagar. The vast learning of 
Sayyid Husain not only made the task of Anwar Shah easier but even 
proved to be an important factor in giving a fillip to the Ahl-i-Hadith move- 
ment. 

The inimical attitude adopted against Sayyid Husain in Srinagar on 
the part of the masses in general and the mullahs and muftis in particular 
did not dishearten Anwar Shah. Instead, his difficulttes made him bold 
enough to criticize the un-Islamic practices of juma-chae,” kbatam-i- 
sharief*and giyarbwin of Shaykh Abdul Qadir Geelani (1078-1116). His 
vehement criticism of the practice of visiting Sufi shrines earned him, like 
his predecessor, the epithet of ‘disbeliever of saints, munki-i-auliya. 

Under Anwar Shah’s leadership, the Ahl-i-Hadith movement began 
to focus more upon ritualistic issues like rafiyadain, amin-i-biljabar, qirat 
kbalful imam” This brought him into open conflict with traditional reli- 
gious leadership. He was called a man of low origin and his movement 
derided as ‘Shafi.’ The Hanafi imams began to use derogatory language in 
their sermons and writings, not only against Mohammad Ibn Abdul 
Wahhab, whom they considered a pioneer of Wahhabi thought all over the 
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Muslim world, but also targeting Imam Shafi.” 

Meanwhile, Moulana Anwar toured extensively, visiting various 
parts of Kashmir, Jammu and Ladakh with the missionary zeal of a socio- 
religious reformer. In the Jammu region, he went to Doda, Baderwah and 
Kishtwar, where he emphasized the importance of tawhid for the recogni- 
tion of self vis-à-vis the oneness of God.* His tour to various parts of 
Jammu, Kashmir and Ladakh regions brought him very close to the un- 
Islamic behavior of contemporary Muslims, whom he found had deviated 
from the teaching of the Holy Qur'àn and Sunnah. He therefore made a 
tireless effort to rid Muslim society of un-Islamic practices with a view to 
restoring it to what it had been in pristine Islam. 

Besides their zeal for reform, Ahl-i-Hadith leaders began to involve 
themselves with serious theological issues like intercession (shafaat), medi- 
ation (wasalat” and so.on. To them, wasalat was permissible only by two 
ways: by worshipping God directly and acting upon Hadith. This form of 
worship was considered the highest form of wasalat and the only way to 
come nearer to God.” On the question of shafaat, however, both Hanafis 
and Ahl-i-Hadith were in complete agreement that Prophet Muhammad 
would be the real intercessor on the Day of Judgment.? Unlike Hanafis, 
Ahl-i-Hadith believed that sbafaat could not be done by dead persons, be it 
a wali, nor by those sunk in sbir&* Such pronouncements did not find 
favor with the majority of the Muslims, largely because of their veneration 
of Sufis and Rishis, whom they also considered substitutes for seeking 
sbafaat. 

Moulana Anwar's missionary tour to Ladakh did not evoke any 
response from the Ladakhi Muslims, due largely to their persistent adher- 
ence to local cultural traditions. However, he was able to leave an indelible 
impact on the famous shaw] trader of Kashmir, Mohammad Shadad, who 
not only became an ardent supporter of Anwar’s reformatory views but later 
became the first president of Anjuman-i-Abl-i-Haditb in 1923.° In fact, the 
opposition in the Ladakh region was so strong that Anwar Shah was 
charged with spreading “sedition™ and had to seek the assistance of local 
police. He speaks of his arrest thusly: 


... while handcuffed, Moulana happened to see a mullab reciting the 
Quran on a grave. Having sought permission from police 
personnel, Moulana approached the mullah and ridiculed him. 

He said to him, What a cunning mullah you are! You are reciting 
the Quràn to the dead who have no power to listen and reply. 
Listen, I have recited the Qur'àn to the living who have heard but in 
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return have imprisoned me.’ 

The growing membership of the Ahl-i-Hadith posed many problems 
to the group, especially concerning the lack of space for congregational 
prayers, particularly on Fridays. When they were a small group, they had 
offered prayers clandestinely in certain homes like that of Abdul Aziz Wani 
(popularly known as Galwanis) at Urdu Bazar in Srinagar. In the absence 
of a pulpit, Anwar Shah would sit on a mortar to recite Kbufba.S This is 
why his Khutba was called kanz-kbutba.” It was mainly as a result of 
Anwar Shah’s efforts and those of his close associates Haji Mohammad 
Shahdad, Shaykh Mohammad Jamwi and Dr. Ramzan Ali that the first 
mosque at Zaldagar® in Srinagar was constructed. Anwar Shah assumed the 
duties of Imam at this mosque until his death in 1940. The erection of this 
mosque in the midst of the hostile atmosphere was considered by the Ahl-i- 
Hadith as their first victory over the Hanafis. 

New issues such as amin-i-biljabar, rafi-yadin, qirat kbalful imam, 
hitherto unpracticed in the religious life of Kashmir, became once again the 
subject of much controversy among local Muslims due to their strict adher- 
ence to Hanafi madbab. Thus, diametrically opposite each other on theo- 
logical and ritualistic issues, the Hanafis condemned the Ahl-i-Hadith as fol- 
lowers of weak and sometimes abrogated Haditb, and nicknamed them 
Kutas? and Abl-i-Hawwa.” Similarly, the Ahl-i-Hadith denounced the 
Hanafis as pir-parast, astban-parast and chekas.” Throughout their criti- 
cism against the reformers, the mullahs expressed a deep sense of loyalty to 
Hanafi madbab, which to them was in complete harmony with the preach- 
ing and teaching of the Sufis and Rishis of Kashmir. 

The literature of that time produced by both the Hanafis and the 
Ahl-i-Hadith gave expression to each group's allegiance to their respective 
religious ideologies. In one tract, Mufti Sharif-ud-Din emphatically remarks 
that “one who does not follow any madhab is outside the pale of Islam; the 
conformity to one of the madbabs is as much an essential principle of Sunni 
faith as that of the prophetic traditions.”* He goes on to say that “the Ahl-i- 
Hadith who have emerged with the fifth madhab are falsifiers and interpo- 
lators and cannot be considered real Muslims."? To this, the Ahl-i-Hadith 
responded that there was no madbab" at the time of the Prophet of Islam 
and first four caliphs nor was there any injunction in the holy scriptures to 
follow any madbab. The Ahl-i-Hadith were complacent in their belief that 
they alone followed Islamic prophetic traditions and that this fact made 
them superior to subsequent madbabs, including that of the Hanafi. A 
notable exception, the Rajori Kadal family generally avoided using harsh 
language against the reformers. 
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It should be noted that the internal differences between the two 
chief religious heads of Srinagar to a large extent contributed to the 
strengthening of the Ahl-i-Hadith cause in the valley. Thus, a controversial 
issue which arose in 1317 A.H. over the companionship, Sababiyat, of 
Mammutr-i-Habshi” led to a good deal of trouble in Kashmir, particularly in 
Srinagar, as the two chiefs adhered to different viewpoints. Having 
obtained the support of the pir-zadas, maqdooms and babzadas, the Imam 
of Khanqah-i-Mulla filed a writ petition against his rival Imam on the 
grounds of distortion of historical facts pertaining to Sayyid Mammur.” 

The Ahl-i-Hadith, though numerically insignificant, did its utmost to 
support the Imam of Jama Masjid. Even the religious heads of India could 
not escape this intricate issue. Thus, in his fatwa, Moulavi Nazir Husain not 
only gave his approval to the views of the Imam of Jama Masjid but regard- 
ed the supporters of other groups as baril and mardüd In his view, the 
last companion of the Prophet was Abu Tufail Aamir, who died at the age 
of one hundred years.”: 

The matter ultimately subsided when a meeting at the behest of 
Khawaja Mohi-ud-Din of Khanyar was held at his residence wherein it was 
decided not to give importance to such an issue. Both Mir Waizaine 
pledged henceforth to cease hostilities.” 

A contemporary source mentions that Sayyid Mammur-i-Habshi was 
a mystic who lived a very long life and was alive at the time of Mir Ali 
Hamadani’s arrival in Kashmir, though he never claimed to have been a 
companion of the Prophet.” 

There was a heated debate between the Ahl-i-Hadith and the 
Hanafis over the issue of whether the Prophet was still alive, hayat-un- 
nabi, and was in touch'with his followers. The Ahl-i-Hadith believed in the 
Prophet Muhammad's spiritual aliveness while the Hanafis had faith 1n his 
physical existence also: To the former, the Prophet's spiritual existence was 
evidenced by the fact that the Qur'àn and the Hadith continue to inspire the 
majority of people in this world. Such pronouncements, the first of their 
kind, hurt the religious ‘susceptibilities of the Hanafis. Mufti Sharif-ud-Din 
and the other mullabs had to produce a good deal of literature to counter 
the propaganda of the Ahl-i-Hadith and to vindicate their point of view. 

Anjuman-i-Abl-i-Hadith” was founded in 1923. Its founding mem- 
bers were Haji Mohammad Shahdad, Shaykh Mohammad Jamwi, Dr. 
Ramzan Ali, Abdul Aziz Chikan, Ghulam Shah Naqeeb and Ghulam Nabi 
Mabarki. While Mohammad Shahdad was made the first president of the 
Anjuman, Abdul Aziz became its joint secretary. It is true that that influ- 
ence of the Anjuman was limited to a few families in the valley. Yet, by 
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attacking the social evils which they felt were eating into the vitals of 
Muslim society, the Anjuman played an important role not only with 
respect to the socio-religious reformation of the Muslim society but also by 
filling an important gap in providing intellectual leadership to Muslims. 

The traditional religious leadership was leery of the establishment of 
the Anjuman for various reasons. The Anjuman created fissures in the 
established institution of mullabs and muftis and seriously challenged their 
credibility. Thus, to defy this challenge and to keep the majority of the 
Sunni Muslim under their hegemony, the religious elite issued a joint fatwa 
to the effect that the Ahl-i-Hadith should not be allowed to perform prayers 
with the rest of the Sunni Muslims." It was mainly because of such 
fatawas” that the supporters of Ahl-i-Hadith were driven out of the Aali 
Masjid on the day of Id al-Adhha on the plea that they had deliberately 
come to create confusion by uttering amin loudly in that mammoth gather- 
ing. Some of the Ahl-i-Hadith were beaten mercilessly while others sought 
the custody of police. 

The mullahs used the I'd episode to injure the missionary program 
of the Ahl-i-Hadith. They devoted a substantial portion of their resources 
and organizational energies to denouncing the claims of the Ahl-i-Hadith. 
Under the aegis of Abdul Aziz Chikan, the Ahl-i-Hadith filed a writ petition 
against the provocative fatawas of Mufti Qawwam-ud-Din, Mufti Sharif-ud- 
Din and the other mullabs in Srinagar.” In their petition, they requested: 


1. Thatthey should be allowed to offer prayers at Eidgh and other 
mosques with the rest of the Sunni Muslims, and 

2. That they should be allowed to say amin loudly and do the act of rafi- 
yadain. 


The Ahl-1-Hadith of Kashmir had to utilize the services of Moulana Sona 
Ullah Amritasari in place of Moulavi Abdullah.” The former had already 
gained wide acclaim in Ahl-i-Hadith circles in India for his rare insight and 
versatility in Islamic knowledge.” The case of the Hanafis was pleaded by a 
famous advocate of Srinagar, Assad Ullah. 

During the court proceedings, Moulana Sona Ullah Amritsari 
referred to the decisions of Allahabad, Meerat and Calcutta courts and that 
of the privy council. In the conflict between the Hanafis and the Ahl-i- 
Hadith on various theological and doctrinal issues, the privy council ruled 
mostly in favor of the latter.” Moulana Sona Ullah's statements at various 
sessions have been preserved in the repositories of the Jammu and Kashmir 
High Courts. After prolonged discussion, the court pronounced its decision 
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in favor of the Ahl-i-Hadith. In its verdict, the court decided that “hence- 
forth the Ahl-i-Hadith should not be debarred from offering payer in Hanafi 
mosques and that they should be allowed to offer their prayers according to 
their belief in respect of rafi-yadain, amin-i-biljabar and qirat kbalful 
imam.” This decision not only encouraged the Ahl-i-Hadith in their cru- 
sade for reformation but simultaneously provided them with a sense of 
security in the hostile atmosphere in which they found themselves. The 
Ahl-i-Hadith leaders were now able to preach courageously against Pirs and 
the veneration of shrines. The Zaldagar Mosque (the first mosque of the 
Ahl-i-Hadith in Srinagar) became the stronghold of the Ahl-i-Hadith under 
Moulana Anwar Shah.” In his sermons and writing (mostly in Kashmir 
poetry), he spoke of local Muslims as almost Hindi in light of the practices 
of the average Kashmiri." The recitation of Aurad-i-Fatiba by devotees 
with folded hands not only appeared to him as anachronistic but even 
bid'ab* Moulana Anwar Shah stressed monotheism, which was the quin- 
tessence of the teaching of all prophets, including Prophet Muhammad, the 
seal of Prophets.” The doctrinal Islam Anwar believed in, unfortunately, 
had been kept hidden by the Waiz Khanas, who believed real Islam was 
found in the veneration of shrines and celebration of urs and mailas, 
though original sources of Islam did not provide for such veneration. To 
Anwar, calling Islam to the celebration of urs and maila was only stemming 
the plant of shirk day and night.” 

Moulana's burning desire to restore the pristine purity of Islam can 
seen in the following verse: 


VERSE 


The demonstration of love not based on shariat is only disgrace. 
To call Christ as a son of Allah only keeps Christians away from 
paradise. 

To utter the name of the Caliph Ali for help would bring nothing 
than ruination for Rafiz. 

To invoke and beseech the aid of awliyas will only shake the 
very foundation of iman. 

To call help from dead considering it love for Islam is mere shirk, 
which is proved through the injunctions of the Qur’an. 

I (Anwar) swear in the name of Almighty Allah that no creature 
of whatsoever spiritual heights, is in any way worthy of worship, 
due to the creator of this world. 

No saint is in a position to listen to you for help, a fact which has 
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been made clear by Almighty Allah. 

To remember what the Prophet of Islam preached that “one 

needs to ask for victory and help only from Gracious Allah.”” 

Eventually, Ahl-i-Hadith leaders even began speaking contemptu- 
ously of the relics of the Saints. Nor did they have faith in the authenticity 
of the holy relic of the Prophet Muhammad,” exhibited on various occa- 
sions for the devotees at Dargah Hazratbal in Srinagar. Such an ideology on 
the part of the reformers received scathing attack at the hands of mullabs 
and muftis who wrote various tracts on the subject to prove the authenticity 
of the holy relic. The masses, on the other hand, had always considered 
Hazratbal as Sanctum Sanctorum to the extent of Madinat-ul-Sani. While 
evaluating the viewpoint of the Ahl-i- Hadith, Ishaq Khan remarks “that 
every now and then attempt at diminishing the importance of Hazratbal in 
the general consciousness were made by Ahl-i-Hadith." In fact, the ortho- 
dox left no stone unturned in generating doubts about the authenticity of 
the holy relic. But such attempts at deprecating the sacredness and venera- 
bility of the shrine seldom met with success,” for several reasons. 

Ahl-i-Hadith leaders, Moulana Anwar in particular, lashed out in 
their writings and sermons at the participation of large numbers of women 
venerating shrines during ‘Urs and other occasions of religious signifi- 
cance."' It is likely that such veneration was more socially motivated than a 
function of religious belief. Islam had prevented women from participating 
fully in public prayer except on occasions like Haj. Unlike men, women 
could not visit the graveyards of their deceased. Viewed in this context, 
Dargahs became womens' focal point. Local women had often expressed 
their insecurities, anxieties and reaction to crises in family life and domestic 
affairs during visits to the shrines to beseech the aid of saints. To Anwar, 
every activity of woman carried the germ of shirk in and around the premis- 
es of ashrine. He believed they remained in an abyss of ignorance and 
darkness about the real message of Islam.” 

In the beginning, shrines had a religio-spiritual appeal. Later on, 
particularly in the twentieth century, they along with some of the mosques 
in the city of Srinagar such as Jama Masjid and Khanqah-i-Moulla Mosque 
were viewed more in a political context. Thus, Shaykh Mohammad 
Abdullah and other leaders mustered the support of the masses for their 
political objectives while making use of shrines, especially Hazratbal shrine, 
for their political objectives. Psychologically, the presence of large numbers 
of people at important festivals and occasions and on Fridays facilitated the 
work of political activists in organizing rallies. The leaders of the present 
on-going movement have also made shrines the center of their political 
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activities. 

From 1930 onward, the movement gained momentum through the 
energetic efforts of Moulana Ghulam Nabi Mubarki (1320-1399 A.H.), 
whose remarkable recitation of Friday Kbutbas and explanations of the 
Qur'àn impressed many. Among them were many Sunni Muslims who had 
previously been associated with the Mir Waiz family of Rajori Kadal for spir- 
itual nourishment, as well as guidance in religious matters. The growing 
influence of the Ahl-i-Hadith was not appreciated by the Mir Waiz family of 
Rajori Kadal and, consequently, led to the termination of Mubarki's services 
as teacher in the Nusrat-ul-Islam.? Such had been the appeal of his elo- 
quence that it is said that those who visited Bazar Masjid once became so 
enamored of Moulana’s superb Waiz Kbani that they became perpetual 
members of the mosque. 

In 1936, Mubarki brought out the Tawbid, the first official publica- 
tion of the Ahl-i- Hadith in Kashmir, but its publication stopped four years 
later." However, in 1940, the Anjuman-i-Abl-1-Hadith brought out another 
paper under the editorship of Mubarki. This paper, which was called The 
Muslim, mostly dealt with socio-religious issues facing Muslims. Its contrib- 
utors, such as Sofi Ahmad, emphasized the need for eradicating such rituals 
as Juma cbae, Kbatam- -i-Sbarif, tomb-worship, saint-worship, and lavish 
spending on the occasion of the birth and death of Muslims. Considerable 
space was devoted to Abadith that corroborated and authenticated the 
views of the Ahl-i-Hadith on certain doctrinal issues like tawhid, wasalat, 
sbafaat, kbatim-un-nabi and miraj. While evaluating the significance of 
this paper, Ishaq Khan observes, “its aim was to purge contemporary Islam 
of ceremonies and beliefs which made it ridiculous in the eyes of Western 
rationalism, in particular, the extravagant ceremonies associated with funer- 
als...” Tbe Muslim not only devoted itself to religious issues, but occasional- 
ly focused on social and political problems, too, such as the cause of 
women's education. The leaders of the Kashmir political movement were 
criticized for creating discord and dissension among Muslims for their own 
selfish ends. The paper also wrote against the Ahmadiyas.” 

The Ahl-i-Hadith movement would have made better progress at 
that time but for internal differences among the leaders of the movement 
themselves on certain theological issues. In the early 1930's, Anwar Shah 
raised the new issue of qabul-azzawal when he began to preach that 
Friday prayers should be offered between 11a and 12 noon.” Ironically, 
this new issue did not find favor even within Ahl-i-Hadith circles, with the 
exception of those associated with the Zaldagar Ahl-i-Hadith Mosque. 
Moulana Mubarki in his response wrote a tract wherein he referred to the 
views of the reputed Mujtabids of the past who spoke against qabul-azza- 
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wal. The author observed that Anwar Shah’s views were highly injurious 
to the Muslim community in general and to the Ahl-i-Hadith movement in 
particular ® The practice of qabul-azzawal ceased with the death of 
Anwar Shah in 1940. 

Another issue which caused disagreement among members of Ahl-i- 
Hadith was this: should a Muslim be addressed as ‘Ghulum Nabi,’ 'Ghulum 
Rasul,’ or ‘Ghulum Mohammad? Such names appeared to Moulana Anwar 
Shah as un-Islamic and against the very concept of tawbid."” Such a sensi- 
tive issue was bound to provoke long and bitter controversy, even among 
the Ahl-i-Hadith. It especially hurt Mulana Mubarki, whose name was 
Ghulum Nabi. He most eloquently expressed himself in favor of the names 
above in his pamphlet Ghulam-Nabi Naam Jaiz Hain,” which found its 
audience not only in Ahl-i-Hadith families, but also in other Muslims in the 
valley. The fact remains that controversial issues such as these cited created 
a gulf between the two front ranking Ahl-i-Hadith leaders, Moulana Anwar 
and Moulana Mubarki, to such an extent that it could not later be bridged. 
Thus, in the late 1930's, three different organizations came into existence: 
Hadith, Anjuman-i-Gurba-i-Abl-i-Hadith Anjuman-i-Abl-1-Zaldagar and 
Bazam-i-Tawbid, each striving to maintain its individuality. 

Apart from differences which crept into the rank and file of the 
movement, the Ahl-i-Hadith suffered organizationally in the wake of the 
partition of India when its co-religionists in Northern India, such as Sona 
Allah Amritsari and Ibrahim Sailkoti, opted for the newly created dominion 
of Pakistan. Consequently, the channels of contact between the Ahl-i- 
Hadith leaders of Kashmir and those of Punjab ceased. Furthermore, the 
Ahl-i- Hadith madrasas, institutions and other centers of learning in Indian 
Punjab were either set ablaze in the communal frenzy of 1947 or lay dor- 
mant with the passage of time.'? 

In the mid 1940's, the missionary activities of almost all the socio- 
religious organizations, including Anjuman-i-Abli-i-Haditb, were suspend- 
ed due to the political developments of the valley. Because of their close 
ideological ties with the Mir Waiz family of Rajori Kadal, the Anfuman-i- 
Abi-i-Haditb in its resolution of 1947 showed its willingness to accede to 
Pakistan. A telegram to this effect was sent to the governor-general of 
British India at a time when the future of the dominion status of India was 
to be decided.'? 

The aftermath of partition proved detrimental to the cause of Ahl-i- 
Hadith in the valley. Even the official organ, Maktaba Muslim, stopped the 
publication of its periodical, The Muslim, for about a decade. It was only 
during the prime ministership of Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad (1953-63) that 
permission for its re-publication was granted.“ As ın the past, it continued 
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to remain under the editorship of Moulana Ghulam Nabi Mubarki. From 
that time forward, The Muslim did not cover politics but focused on the one 
hand on basic teaching of the Qur'àn and the Sunnab and on the other 
called for the removal of erroneous innovations all elements of polytheism, 
idolatry and so on. 

On theological and ritualistic issues like taqlid finality of 
Prophethood, Muhammad‘s ascension to Heaven (Miraj) Hayat-un-Nabi, 
Amin-i-Biljabar, Rafi-yadain and qirat kbalful imam, the Ahl-i-Hadith 
leaders were forced to enter into polemical scenes with Hanafi and 
Ahmadiya ulam. Two were held at Manzgam (a place in the Tehsil Kulgam 
district Anantnag) and Aechkot (a place in the Tehsil Badgam district 
Baramullah) with the Ahmadiyas and Hanafis, respectively."’ As with other 
polemical scenes, both sides claimed victory. It is important to point out 
here that in such public debates, babas majalis printed tracts, pamphlets, 
journals, periodicals and books written from a particular ideological point 
of view often aggravated controversies among different groups of Muslims. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, one group accused the other of heresy. 

In the late 1950's, Ahl-i-Hadith leaders began calling for the estab- 
lishment of madrasas, for which they mostly depended on donations from 
local sympathizers as well as the financial aid and assistance that Jamiat-- 
Abi-1-Haditb received from the like-minded Saudis. Thus, thanks largely to 
the Saudi government's support, the Ahl-i-Hadith leaders of Kashmir suc- 
ceeded in increasing the strength of their madrasas. According to one esti- 
mate, the number of madrasas under the auspices of Anjuman-i-Abl-t- 
Hadith rose to twenty," as compared to the year 1931 when only one mak- 
tab was supported by Anjuman-i-Abl-i-Haditb." One of the most impor- 
tant madrasas established at the time was Al-Kulyat-ul-Salafia Dar-ul- 
Qur'an wa-al Haditb at Gow Kadal in Srinagar. There were twenty four 
students and seven teachers according to one report in 1984, while some 
students recommended by Al-Kulyat-ul-salafia were sent forward to Dar- 
ul-Salafia Banaras (U.P.), the central office of the Ahl-i-Hadith of India.” 
The completion of studies in several Islamic disciplines at this madrasa 
made students eligible for seeking further knowledge in Islamic science at 
the University of Saudi Arabia and Egypt. Other madrasas of Kashmir 
included Madrasa Mobammadiya High School, Chota Bazar Srinagar, 
Madrasa Mobammadiya, Middle School Waniyar Srinagar, Madrasa 
Mobammadiya, Paripore Tehsil Kulgam district Anantnag Kashmir, 
Madrasa Mobammadiya, Ganderbal Srinagar, Madrasa Mobammadiya, 
Khudwani Anantnag and so on.™ In the early 1990's, the famous high 
school Al-Kulyat-ul-Salafia was established at Parraypora on a huge parcel 
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of land. It has two branches, one dealing purely with the Islamic sciences, 
the other imparting modern secular education with rudiments of Arabic, as 
well. The well-educated teaching staff firmly believes that the school in the 
near future will be elevated to the status of college. 

Besides the above-mentioned schools, three important libraries 
under the control of three different Ahl-i-Hadith organizations, viz. Jamiat-i- 
Ahl-i-Hadith Gowkadal, Bazam-i-Tawhid Bohri Kadal, and Anjuman-i- 
Gurba-i-Ahl-i-Hadith Zaldagar, offer a great collection of literature on 
Islamic subjects to the youth of Kashmir. Among these, the Jamiat's library 
has the largest collection of books on Islamic sciences, particularly on 
Tafsir-ul-Qur'àn Hadith, fiqh, biographies of Muslim scholars, Islamic histo- 
ry, general morals, and books written by Ahl-i-Hadith leaders of India, par- 
ticularly Nawab Sidiq Hasan Khan and Moulana Sona Ullah Amritsari. 

In the recent past, there has been a conscious effort on the part of 
Ahl-i-Hadith leaders of Kashmir (like their co-religionists in other parts of 
India) to call themselves Salafi (the Muslims of the first generation of the 
Islamic era) in order to prove that their actions and above all their religious 
thought were in accordance with the Aslaf. The reformist-revivalist move- 
ment initiated by Mohammad Abduh (d. 1905) in the second half of the 
nineteenth century was also named as Salafiya." The term frequently 
appeared in the work of mujtabids and scholars of Islam in medieval as 
well as ın contemporary times. As with their co-religionists in the plains, 
the Ahl-i-Hadith of Kashmir by and large did not seem to attach much 
importance to this term. This largely remained confined to the intellectual 
elite of the Ahl-i-Hadith, whereas the common people had the satisfaction 
of being addressed as Ahl-i-Hadith rather than shaft. 

As with other such movements, the Ahl-i-Hadith too, in the course 
of its history, had created adversaries. As mentioned earlier, there were 
clashes and litigation between Ahl-i-Hadith and the Hanafis, which had 
strained relations. At present, there is a growing challenge to Ahl-i-Hadith 
leadership from Jamaat-i-Islamia, a well-knit organization that largely 
adheres to the school of Abu Hanifa. The latter has succeeded to a greater 
extent in its program of proslyization and in some areas out numbers the 
Ahl-i-Hadith. The Jamaat leaders often refer to the glorious political history 
of Islam, which undoubtedly has influenced the youth and educated 
Muslims. Whatever the reformative role of these two intellectual move- 
ments, their living monuments in Kashmir are the addition of two more 
sects to the already large number of schisms in the community. 

What has been most tragic on the part of Ahl-i-Hadith leaders is that 
they condemned those Muslims who failed to follow them on certain ritual- 
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istic and doctrinal issues like rafi-yadain, amin-i-biljabar and qirat kbalful 
imam. In their sermons, some Imàms went so far as to describe the Hanafi 
mosques as little better than temples, probably in view of the recitation of 
aurad by the faithful. It is important not to trivialize the historical impor- 
tance of aurad in the formative phase of the history of Islam in Kashmir. 
Again, to describe the great majority of Kashmiris as musbriks because of 
their ties to the shrines is not only unwarranted but also tantamount to 
rejecting the historical and sociological process of how a people assimilate 
to the wider system of Islam. The Ahl-i- Hadith had always been eager to 
prove that they were the only true followers of the Prophetic traditions, a 
fact they emphasized not only in babas-majalis but also in their literature. 
All these developments generated a new sense of awareness among various 
Muslim organizations which were (and still are) actively engaged in coun- 
tering the propaganda of the Ahl-i-Hadith against AbI-i-Sunnat-wa-jamaat. 


Conclusion 

The fundamental issue undertaken by the Ahl-i-Hadith throughout 
the period under review was the original source of law: the Qur'àn and the 
Hadith. It was also noted for its reluctance to exclusively accept either of 
the existing schools of Islamic thought, for which it earned the sobriquet of 
non-conformist, ghair-muqallid. 

Some front rank leaders of the Ahl-i-Hadith like Moulana Mubaraki 
believed that on doctrinal issues, the pioneers of Islam in Kashmir had to 
adapt in certain respects to the prevailing religious atmosphere with a view 
to bringing more people to the fold of the faith. Thus, they allowed the 
neophytes to retain some of the customs and practices of their predeces- 
sors, which, in the course of time were absorbed into the Muslim society. 
The recitation of *aurad-i-fatiba" loudly in congregational prayers by the 
faithful was itself the creation of the historical circumstance. The Ahl-1- 
Hadith not only tried to put an end to its continued recitation but also 
desired discontinuation of what they called un-Islamic practices like “Shain- 
Allah of Shaykh Abdul Qadir Geelant" associated with prayers. 

On their crusading zeal against sbirk associated with the veneration 
of the saints and shrines, “the Ahl-i-Hadith, however, failed to understand 
that almost all standards of thought and conduct of great mass of unlettered 
Muslims had been influenced by their ancestral ties with the shrines 
because of their social and economic importance, apart from the aura of 
holiness created a around the premises of the shrine." Thus, lacking soci- 
ological perspective, the Ahl-i-Hadith, in their vehement criticism of the 
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shrines, actually helped perpetuate the myth that religious reform was hos- 
tile to Sufism.” 

The intellectual impact of the Ahl-i-Hadith movement is a result of 
the fact that its leaders had to enter into debates and polemics on various 
sensitive and theological issues. For example, they debated the seal of 
prophets - Khatim-un-Nabi, Prophet's ascension to heaven - Miraj; Prophet 
being alive - Hayat-un-Nabi; mediation - Wasalat; intercession - Shafaat, and 
in so doing, diminished the age old importance of the local religious elite. 
With a different perspective offered, people no longer took the versions of 
the mullabs as final and binding on Muslim society. 

The general public also began to show keen interest not only in 
attending polemical confrontation (which sometimes turned acrimonious) 
but also in keeping themselves acquainted with the latest research proffered 
by the debaters and polemicists. Polemical scenes were rampant during the 
mid-1920's and 30's. Not only did they generate a good deal of socio-reli- 
gious consciousness among the Kashmiri Muslims but it also widened their 
intellectual horizons when thought-provoking literature in the form of pam- 
phlets and tracts were offered. The publication of vast amounts of literature 
led to the development of Kashmiri and Urdu vernaculars. 

Another consequence of the Ahl-i-Hadith movement was that the 
custom of holding elaborate social ceremonies involving huge expenditures 
gradually began to diminish in certain literate families, such as the practice 
of holding maulud gatherings. 

It was mainly due to the efforts of Ahl-1-Hadith leaders such as 
Moulana Mubarki and Moulana Abdul Ghani Shopiani that the Ahmadiyas 
failed to make headway in the Kashmir valley Their numerical insignifi- 
cance is borne out by the census of India, 1931, which shows only 198 
Ahmadiyas against 8,777 Ahl-i-Hadith. Tbe Muslim, the official publication 
of the Ahl-i-Hadith, also played an important role in countering the propa- 
ganda of the Ahmadiyas. The columnists considered Mirza Ahmad's ideas 
pernicious to the very essence of Islam and wrote accordingly. 

The reformative agenda of the Ahl-i-Hadith later paved the way for 
the Jamaat-i-Islamia to purge Islam of accretions and other un-Islamic prac- 
tices from 1950 onward. Not only did the teachings of the Ahl-i-Hadith con- 
tinue to find expression in Jamaat’s literature but these would also he high- 
lighted in the mosques controlled by them. The only striking difference 
between the two groups is that unlike the Ahl-i-Hadith, the Jamaat often 
referred to the past glory of Islamic civilization in addition to advocating a 
spirit of fibád among Muslims. 
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he minimal attention given to Sufi movements in much previous 

scholarship on Muslims in America’ is indicative of the assumption 

that these movements were marginal to the concerns of most 
Muslims living in the United States and insignificant in terms of their impact 
on American culture and institutions.’ At the same time, organizations and 
publications sponsored by the American Muslim community have largely 
ignored Sufism.‘ One academic study called Sufis “the hidden Muslims" of 
America since they had been largely overlooked by the few sociological 
studies of American Muslim communities, and because, in many cases, 
` adherents do not attend mosques or belong to mainstream Islamic organi- 
zations.? 

The following study contends that these movements are worthy of 
attention and that their impact in terms of both the Muslim community and 
American culture is significant and increasing. The literary output of 
American Sufi movements is by now so vast that it would require a volume 
rather than an essay to adequately present the history and doctrines of each 
of the groups in detail. I therefore aim to provide an overview of major 
groups, their history and their activities. 

There is a range of movements that can be considered Sufi-oriented, 
or that have been influenced to various degrees by the tradition of Islamic 
mysticism. It is not within the scope of this paper to evaluate the authentici- 
ty of any movement or individual. However, if the standard for terming a 
movement "Sufi" were to mean the practice of Islamic law, not all of these 
movements would be included. 

Scholars have categorized the development and range of Sufi 
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groups active in the U.S. and Canada in various ways. Gisela Webb suggests 
a chronological framework of three phases: one, the early 1900s, in which 
Americans and Europeans first took an interest in "Oriental" wisdom; two, 
"the sixties" counter cultural movement, in which large numbers of (mostly) 
young middle-class Americans located the cause of racism, the Vietnam 
War, and the evils of technocracy in a spiritual sickness that establishment 
religions in America had not only failed to solve but had fostered; and third, 
the continuation of these groups coupled with the phenomenon of increas- 
ing numbers of immigrants arriving from traditional Muslim societies.‘ Jay 
Kinney also developed a chronological schema of four periods: 1910-1959, 
1960-1969, 1970-1989, and post-1990 developments." William Chittick, as 
part of an encyclopedia article on “Sufism,” characterized some aspects of 
prominent American movements. He says, for example, that Inayat Khan 
had taught a form of “drunken” Sufism, while other more sober teachings 
were disseminated by groups such as the followers of Frithjof Schuon. This 
typology has the advantage of using terminology drawn from within the 
Sufi tradition. At the same time, it carries the author's evaluation that intel- 
lectual discernment, Shari'a-based practice, and a sober outlook are the 
superior forms of Sufi practice, thereby attempting to establish standards by 
which Western Sufi movements may be evaluated.’ 

Andrew Rawlinson has studied the impact of Eastern inspired reli- 
gious and spiritual movements in the 20th century West.” Rawlinson is par- 
ticularly interested in the phenomenon of Westerners becoming recognized 
spiritual teachers in the esoteric traditions of Buddhism, Hinduism and 
Islam. He elaborates a developmental paradigm for the emergence of these 
movements in the West under the rubrics “sowing the seed" (1875-1916), 
“consolidation” (1917-1945), “propagation” (1946-1962), and “full bloom" 
(1963-present).” 

In an earlier paper on American Sufi movements, I pursued a gar- 
den metaphor of “hybrid” and “perennial” movements.” My contention was 
that while “hybrids” melded the practice of Islam with at least some conces- 
sions to the American context, the “perennial” movements stressed the unity 
of religions and consequently did not generally require the formal practice 
of Islam by members. While “hybrid” seemed a generally acceptable image 
for groups that combined elements of traditional Islamic practice with adap- 
tations to the American context, the category of the “perennial” was more 
often contested by some of my readers, since it engaged a more complex 
history. The Sufi-influenced intellectual movement that deliberately espous- 
es the "perennialist" title,” as articulated by Rene Guenon“ and later Frithjof 
Schuon and his intellectual circle, seems to have advocated adherence to 
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the Shari‘a, at least in principle.” But, at the same time, this orientation 
acknowledged the possibility of an individual following any one of the tra- 
ditional religious paths as a legitimate way to realization. This group of 
Perennialists has been characterized by an anti-modern and somewhat mil- 
lenarian vision. Some of the other perennial groups who call themselves 
“Sufi” in the West have taken another position, which is that spiritual prac- 
tices from various religious traditions may be combined since they all 
emerge from the same true source, which is, in fact, primarily esoteric and 
gnostic rather than exoterically religious. Thus it is necessary to differenti- 
ate the strain of perennialism that maintains adherence to the Shari'a from 
other “perennial” Sufi-inspired movements in the West, which take a more 
*universal wisdom" approach to spirituality. It should also be noted that the 
former group's focus on “intellectual discernment” or gnostic perennialism 
combined with adherence to Shari'a practices has a certain appeal today, 
even in Muslim societies." 

Sociological approaches to *new religious movements" have posited 
the categories of “world-affirming,” *world-accommodating," and “world- 
rejecting" as possible aids in understanding the tenor or style of their rela- 
tionship to *mainstream" society. In the case of American Sufi movements, 
one may see that nearly all are “world-accommodating,” specifically to the 
style of mainstream American culture. No special dress requirements, exo- 
teric name-changes, etc. are required of participants and most join in order 
to heighten their experience of the transcendental, the divine. Certain 
Islamically-oriented movements may be more “world-accommodating” of 
Muslim cultural styles, which would in turn involve adopting behaviors that 
challenge traditional American dress and naming patterns. 

These observations must be considered a caveat to Wallis' (or 
Weber's) typology of religious orientation, since in the present era of cultur- 
al hybridization a movement may be simultaneously culture-accommodat- 
ing and world-rejecting. The term “world-rejecting” may, in fact, be a mis- 
nomer since adopting cultic or conspicuously alien or challenging styles 
may actually increase the attention paid to individuals and thereby generate 
a kind of ego-satisfaction in the contemporary context. Thus, the individual 
is affirming an ego attachment to the world while rejecting the dominant 
culture. There is an interesting tension in identity among the various Sufi 
groups, since some hold that blending into the existing culture is spiritually 
preferable and more authentic than adopting dress or behavior that may be 
“traditional” in a Muslim context but is “alien” in America Some movements 
argue that the authenticity of a Sufi movement lies in its not adopting alien 
cultural ways. Idries Shah often states this explicitly. In an early work spon- 
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sored by Shah we are told that this is a universality of Sufi activity, “whether 
it is carried out in Afghanistan or the Shetland Islands,” and that this does 
not involve adopting specifically Islamic or Eastern cultural practices.” 

The appeal of Sufism to Americans usually occurs before formal 
acceptance of Islam, and many persons involved tn Sufi movements never 
come to formally practice Islam. This initial appeal seems to take place 
largely through an attraction to certain cultural elements influenced by 
Sufism, such as poetry or music, or through the writings of Western-based 
Sufis such as Idries Shah. Shah’s early work, The Sufis, is often cited by 
Americans as that which first interested them in Sufism.” 

For Americans, belonging to some sort of Sufi organization provides 
fellowship and a support system of like-minded spiritual seekers. In many 
American Sufi orders, Islamic traditions such as demonstrating respect for 
the teacher by standing when he enters, sitting erect during lectures, defer- 
ring to others, and separating males and females are experienced as posi- 
tive factors. Most orders offer some form of personal instruction in spiritual 
practices such as meditation, and recognize the rather “elusive” quality of 
spiritual progress through conferring ranks or acknowledging heightened 
responsibilities in certain followers who are advancing on the path. The 
intensity of this training varies with the type of order, its leadership, and the 
size of its organization. 

Finally, over the past several years, a burgeoning cyber community 
has made information about Sufi groups in the West much more accessible. 
Even the smaller movements are now able to make their publications and 
their ideas public. Several general sites exist that maintain links to Sufi 
resources. Among them is , with a list of Sufi related resources on the 
Internet. 


Sufi Lineages in America 

It was not until the late 1960s that immigration to the United States 
became more feasible for a new generation of Sufi teachers born in Muslim 
societies. It is therefore only after this time that we see the establishment of 
most American branches of traditional Sufi orders. In the following section, 
a brief listing of movements functioning in America will be given, arranged 
insofar as possible according to Sufi order (tariga) affiliation.” 

A feature of contemporary Western spiritual teachers and move- 
ments is their independent and eclectic outlook. It should therefore be rec- 
ognized that many individuals and movements fall outside of or across the 
categories of a tariga-based schema. It is only since the 1980s that attempts 
have been made to order these movements according to tariga-based affili- 
ation, possibly as a result of increased influence by immigrant Islamic 
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movements. Internet listings seem to favor the /ariqa-base as an organizing 
principle. 


Chishti Order ? 

This order was founded by Hazrat Inayat Khan (1880-1927), a 
Chishti Sufi and musician from India who first came to the West in 1912.? 
His son, Pir Vilayat Khan (b. 1916), is the current leader of this Sufi Order in 
the West. Vilayat reads widely and was raised and educated in Europe. His 
teachings embrace an interest in contemporary science and psychology. He 
is also eclectic in his Sufi practices, continuing his father's teachings such as 
the *universal worship," a service where selections are read from all of the 
world scriptures, and leading his disciples in chants and meditation prac- 
tices based on various traditions including alchemy and other hermetic sci- 
ences. His meditations resemble Jungian-inspired or psycho-synthesis 
“wakeful dreaming,” where the listeners go into a trace-like state and Pir 
Vilayat talks them through various images and moods.” 

Practices of the Sufi Order members include Islamic dhikr” but not 
necessarily the five daily prayers. Pir Vilayat Khan's knowledge of Sufi 
thought and practice is based on his work with masters in India as well as 
on interpretations of Sufism by Western scholars such as Henry Corbin. 
Disciples take initiation from Pir Vilayat or from his deputies and are often 
given a new spiritual name that may be Islamic, Hindu, mythological, etc. 
They do personal practices such as the dhikrand wazifas.? In areas where 
there is sufficient membership, higher level initiates may gather to read cer- 
tain unpublished writings of Hazrat Inayat Khan called Gathas, Githas, 
Sangathas, and Sangithas. Currently there are different concentrations with- 
in this Sufi Order, including the universal worship and healing order; an 
individual may be an initiate in one or more of these. It is estimated that 
some 10,000 people in North America have become initiated into this order, 
although perhaps only 2,000 are currently participating in regular Sufi Order 
activities." In February, 2000, Pir Vilayat officially passed the leadership of 
the Sufi Oder to his son, Zia Inayat Khan. 


The International Sufi Movement 

This group follows the teachings of Hazrat Inayat Khan under the 
leadership of another of his sons, Hidayat Inayat Khan (b. 1917). The move- 
ment was previously headed for a short time by his son Fazal Inayat Khan 
(b. 1917).¥ Fazal headed this movement for only two years, 1967-68, and 
was then forced out of leadership. He then started his own organization in 
England, called "The Sufi Way." The Sufi Movement is based in Holland and 
up to now has been more active in Canada than in the U.S. The U.S. repre- 
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sentative is a woman, Murshida Rabia Ana Perez. Members of the order 
hold weekly classes and dhikr and cooperate with other movements such 
as Sufi Islamia Ruhaniat Society and the Sufi Order in joint activities. 


Sufi Islamia Rubaniat Society (SIRS) 

This is the branch of Sufi teaching founded by Murshid Samuel 
Lewis (d. 1971). Lewis was born in 1896 in San Francisco, and studied with 
spiritual teachers in various traditions such as Zen Buddhism, Hinduism and 
Islam. He became a disciple of Hazrat Inayat Khan in 1923 and studied in 
Pakistan with Sufis in the early 1960s.” 

The organization continued by Lewis' disciples is closely associated 
with the Sufi Dance Movement and also has links to the branch of the 
Mevlevi Order in the United States under the leadership of Jelaluddin Loras. 
After Lewis' death in 1971, his followers briefly joined Pir Vilayat Khan in 
the Sufi Order, but in 1977 chose to go their own way.” The present Pir is 
Moineddin Jablonski, who lives in Hawaii." The Sami Mahal is a Sufi Center 
in San Rafael, California, associated with this order, which is under the lead- 
ership of Vasheest Davenport and publishes a newsletter called "The 
Sound."* 


Chishti Mission to the West 

This order is headed by Hakim Muinuddin Chishti of the Chishti 
Sabiri line.? According to his autobiographical statement," Hakim 
Muinuddin first began corresponding with a Chishti teacher in Ajmer, India, 
named Sufi Wahiduddin Begg (d. 1979). He studied traditional Islamic 
medicine in Afghanistan and the Indian sub-continent and later with Syed 
Safdar Ali Shah Chishti of Lahore. From a center in upstate New York, 
Hakim Muinuddin created a series of videotapes giving instructions in tradi- 
tional healing. 
Association of Spiritual Training/Sufi Foundation 

Wahid Bakhsh Sial Rabbani (1910-1994), was a khalifa of Syed 
Mohammad Dhauqi Shah (d. 1951), an Indian Chishti in the Chishti-Sabiri 
line.* Rabbani was based in Rahimyarkhan, Pakistan, and had disciples in 
the West and in Malaysia, whom he guided with teachings in English. These 
are published in the form of a booklet series entitled The Sufi Path.” 


Dar al-Ihsan 

This movement is based in Bristol, Connecticut, and currently oper- 
ates out of a small strip mall center. A deputy (kbalifa) of the late Pakistani 
Sufi Barakat Ali heads the group, which holds weekly dhikr meetings and 
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has attracted a number of American followers. Plans for a larger center are 
in the making. The group has a website and publishes a monthly newslet- 
ter. 


Chishti Foundation 

This is primarily a South Asian group of followers of the Sufi Shaykh 
Afzal al-Din Nizami of Chicago (formerly of Hyderabad, India). The group 
is Chishtiyya-Nizamiyya and holds bi-monthly dbikr sessions and, when 
musicians are available, has sponsored qawwalis. 


Helveti-Jerrahi 

The Helveti-Jerrahi, a Turkish order known for its robust dhikr, was 
brought to America by Shaykh Muzaffer Ozak (1916-1986) of Istanbul who 
first came to the U.S. in 1980, although many Western students of Sufism 
had previously visited his bookshop in Istanbul.” In 1980, Shaykh Muzaffar 
toured a number of American cities performing an elaborate Helveti-Jerrahi 
dhikr with his disciples.” 

The strongest base of the order is the New York City area. The main 
representatives have been Tosun Bayrak” and Shaykh Nur (Lex Hixon, 
1941-1995). In the San Francisco Bay area, the main leader is psychologist 
Ragip Frager, who runs a transpersonal institute in Redwood City, 
California. Shaykh Nur was in charge of Masjid al-Farah on Mercer Street 
until his death. This property had been presented by a disciple, Fariha 
Friedrich du Menil, in 1980." Another branch of the order, characterized as 
“more orthodox,” meets in Spring Valley, NY, under the Turkish-American 
Shaykh, Tosun Baba Rocher and Charqaoui assess the current wave of con- 
versions of Westerners to Islam. They describe activities of the tariga in the 
early 1980s, including the Helveti-Jerrahi mosque, a dhikr ceremony and 
dinner, and a public performance of the dhikrin New York at the cathedral 
of Saint John the Divine.? 

Shaykh Nur (Hixon) is a prominent figure in a number of American 
spiritual movements. He has a Ph.D. in religion from Columbia, where he 
specialized in comparative mysticism. He met Shaykh Muzaffer while the 
latter was a guest on a radio program he hosted in New York on which a 
number of spiritual leaders were featured. Nur eventually became his disci- 
ple and accepted Islam while maintaining his universalist orientation. 
Rocher and Charqaoui comment, "This gentle and affable man is an ortho- 
dox priest on Monday, a Buddhist lama on Tuesday, a Khalifa on Thursday 
“Christian among the Christians, Muslim among the Muslims."? This orienta- 
tion seems to have led to some friction among members of the tariga that 
became more evident after the death of Muzaffer Effendi, whose successor 
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in Istanbul, Safer Effendi (d 1999), was said to be more strict.“ 


Naqshbandi Order ' 
Nagshbandi-Haqqani 

The Naqshbandi-Haqqani order is headed by Shaykh Nazim al- 
Kibrisi (b. 1922), and is probably the most popular and fastest growing of 
the hybrid or Islamically-oriented movements." Unlike many other Sufi 
teachers, Shaykh Nazim is well known in his native Cyprus, in Turkey, and 
in other parts of the Muslim world, where he has a number of prominent 
disciples." Since the late 1970s, Shaykh Nazim has initiated an increasing 
number of European and American disciples. Of all the Sufi movements, 
Shaykh Nazim's seems to have the greatest appeal to Muslims, both in 
immigrant communities and in Muslim societies. Each Ramadan he holds a 
special retreat in a mosque in Peckham in London, England, which is 
attended by hundreds of European and American followers. His movement 
acquired a priory in London, reportedly bought for Shaykh Nazim by his 
disciple, the Sultan of Brunei. In America, the success of his movement is 
attested to by the opening in August, 1993 of a “Da‘wa Convention Center" 
in Fenton, Michigan, which was attended by hundreds of guests and disci- 
ples. The order is active in the Bay Area of California, Chicago and 
Montreal. The Shaykh's deputy in America is his son-in-law, Shaykh Hisham 
Kabbani, who settled in Los Altos Hills near San Francisco in 1991.9 Shaykh 
Hisham presently resides at the Fenton, Michigan center. 

Male followers of Shaykh Nazim often wear distinctive traditional 
dress including green robes and large turbans. The turbans are often color- 
coded to signify the ethnic origin of those wearing them. For example, 
African Americans wear red-wrapped turbans while those of Latino origin 
may wear gold-wrapped ones.? While Naqshbandis traditionally practice 
only the silent dhikr, this branch of the order teaches that a vocalized group 
practice is also suitable for the current spiritual and cultural environment. 

A significant development involving the relationship between Sufi 
movements and the growing Muslim community in North America was the 
major dispute between Shaykh Hisham Kabbani of the Naqshbandi- 
Haqqani and the leadership of many mainstream Sunni Muslim organiza- 
tions, for example, ISNA and the American Muslim Council. Shaykh Hisham 
made a public statement in which he denounced American Islamic centers 
as being controlled by extremists. This naturally offended many Muslims 
associated with these centers, in particular because such accusations rein- 
forced negative perceptions held by the American public. A joint statement 
signed by the leadership of most major American Muslim organizations on 
February 25, 1999 condemned statements made by the Shaykh before an 
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American State Department forum. While a long standing debate has been 
carried on between Hisham’s followers and the “Wahhabi” opponents of 
Sufism over the Internet, this expansion of the conflict to a broader 
American public represented an escalation of tensions which could not be 
ignored. Normally, groups such as ISNA have resisted participation by 
avowed supporters of Sufi interpretations. As the head of the highest profile 
Sufi group in the immigrant Muslim community, Shaykh Hisham’s conflict 
with the mainstream leadership may signal a new trend in which American 
Sufi movements with a significant membership of Muslim immigrants com- 
pete for recognition, leadership, and resources with established associations 
of Muslims who are anti-Sufi or neutral to Sufism.” 


[he Society for Sufi Studies 

This movement is centered on the work of Idries Shah (1924-1996). 
While Shah has claimed Sayyid status and noble Afghan ancestry, his 
antecedents seem to be Afghans who received a land grant in India from 
the British and settled near Delhi. His father, Ikbal Ali-Shah, immigrated to 
England and married a British woman.” In the mid 1950s Idries Shah 
worked as secretary-companion to the director of the Museum of Magic and 
Witchcraft on the Isle of Man and published his first book, Oriental Magic.” 
Both Idries Shah and his brother Omar Ali Shah were involved in the lead- 
ership of the movement.” In the United States, Shah's main deputy is 
Stanford University psychologist Robert Ornstein. Omar Ali-Shah, known to 
his followers as "Agha," esssentially formed his own movement in the 1970s 
and is somewhat more Islamically oriented in his teachings than was his 
brother * Omar Ali-Shah’s disciples read the books and study the Sufi sto- 
ries together. Initiates also participate in special exercises designed to trans- 
form awareness. They hold annual meetings, the most recent of which was 
near Granada, Spain. 

Both Shah brothers seem to rely heavily on the tradition of 
Gurdjieff in their teachings and in their eventual organization building, pri- 
marily in Europe and in South America. Idries Shah had as one of his goals 
the dissemination of Sufi ideas to a broad Western audience, understood as 
only incidently connected to an Islamic cultural context.” Shah groups in 
America advertise their existence through addresses printed in the back of 
their many publications.” It is likely that they exist in most major cities of 
the United States, although details are difficult to establish since the move- 
ment is secretive.? Shah's followers hold discussions of Sufi stories in what 
are called *preparatory study groups." 

The training agenda of Sbah groups is set out in an early publica- 
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tion, which claims that Sufism is universal and can be analyzed in the fol- 
lowing five steps: (1) The potential Sufi first hears about Sufism. (2) The 
aspirant makes contact with Sufis. If he makes the right contact, he will be 
given further guidance, an interview, a reading or an assignment of some 
kind. (3) People meet regularly and may be grouped in enterprises that 
bear no resemblance to spiritual activities known elsewhere. (4) People 
from the groups are carefully selected with the leader’s approval and 
assigned to carry out spécific tasks and certain exercises. (5) The individual 
may be sent on a journey and given opportunities to develop his or her 
“inner life.” “At any one of the five stages anyone may withdraw or be dis- 
missed as unsuitable.” While the study-group meetings seem to have been 
discontinued by Idries Shah followers in America, pre-existing groups con- 
tinue to meet to carry on the “work” through fund-raising activities such as 
promoting books sponsored by ISHK book services. At one time, this fund- 
raising was done for Afghanistan relief, but now it seems to be more orient- 
ed to getting the group’s message out. At present, since the group meetings 
seem to have been annulled, members respond to periodically mailed Sufi 
stories by writing to a post officer box in the Bay Area. 

Omar Ali-Shah terms his teaching “The Tradition” and explains that 
Sufism is “Neither a cult nor a religion: it is a practical philosophy.” He has 
followers in the greater Los Angeles area. Meetings are an important part of 
his teaching, which stresses “harmonious group energy.”* 


The Golden Sufi Center: 

Although they trace their lineage to the Naqshbandi Sufi order, the 
Golden Sufi Center is a “perennial” Sufi movement. This movement was 
inspired by the teachings and writings of a female teacher, Irena Tweedie,? 
who travelled to India and became the disciple of a Hindu Naqshbandi, 
itself a highly unusual if not unprecedented combination. Tweedie chroni- 
cled the process of her instruction in Chasm of Fire, first published in 1985, 
and since available in an expanded version as Daughter of Fire.“ Once the 
book was published, she began to give lectures at the Theosophical Society 
in London and started a small meditation group. Her followers later 
expanded to Germany and Switzerland. She first visited the United States in 
the role of a spiritual teacher in 1985 and again in 1987 when she came to 
the Bay Area accompanied by fifty disciples from London. She appointed 
Llewellynh Vaughan-Lee as her successor before her retirement in 1992.5 
Vaughan-Lee started a group in Inverness in Marin County, California, and 
now visits the United States regularly to give seminars on Jungian dream 
interpretation. : 
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There are an estimated 500 to 600 members of this movement in 
Germany and Switzerland, 300 in England, and 200 in the United States. 
Members state that there is no external hierarchy or structure and that there 
is, in fact, “no such thing as a Sufi.” Tweedie’s teacher was the first Hindu in 
the line: clearly, there is no longer a need for followers to become 
Muslims.“ 


This is not a Sufi order in the sense that it requires initiation and fol- 
lowing a specific teacher, but rather an organization committed to the pur- 
pose of bringing scholars of Islam and genuine Sufi teachers together to 
work for the moral and spiritual uplifting of the Muslim community. It is 
organized by Dr. Ahmad Mirza of Peoria, Illinois. The main spiritual advisor 
in the United States is Khwaja Muhammad Masum, a Naqshbandi-Mujaddidi 
Sufi from Kurdistan, who lives in Texas. The foundation has sponsored two 
annual conferences in Chicago in honor of the ‘Id Milad al-Nabi (birthday of 
Prophet Muhammad).” 

Several other Naqshbandi groups are worthy of mention, such as 
those with connections to the Mufti of Syria, Ahmad Kuftaru, the 
Naqshbandi-Owaidi, and the followers of Maulana Zulfikar Ahmad.* 


Rifa i Order 
-Hayyati ar-Rifa‘i al- 

A Rifa'i branch in New York is connected to the Rifa'is of Kosovo 
and Bosnia. The work entitled The Writing on the Water: Chronicles of a 
Seeker on the Islamic Sufi Path by Muhyiuddin Shakor,® a followers of this 
order, describes some of the activities and teachings of this order but does 
not provide historical details or the name of the Shaykh. 

Pani ai 

The Qafiriyya-Rifa't of the San Francisco Bay Area, led by Shaykh 
Taner Vergonen, originated in Tarsus, Turkey." Shaykh Taner first came to 
the United States to study at Western Michigan University in the 1970s. He 
returned to Turkey from 1977 to 1992, and then came back to the United 
States. He is currently Pir (leader) of the Qadiri-Rifa'i tariqa of the Americas. 
There are centers of this order in Berkeley, Marin County, Santa Fe, and Los 
Angeles. At present, some 400 persons comprise the mailing list. Activities 
of Shaykh Taner include dhikr circles, public lectures, and intensive person- 
al instruction of murids. 
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iati d lari E jon 

This group is based in Lebanon. It was formally registered in the 
United States in 1990. In the U.S. and Canada there are centers in 
Philadelphia, Miami, Anaheim, Montreal, Ottawa and Vancouver. At present 
the movement appeals primarly to Arab Muslims who follow the teachings 
of Shaykh al-Habashi, a hadith scholar. The focus seems to be on a strict 
adherence to the creed of Shafi‘i-Ash‘ari theology.” In Philadelphia there 
are activities such as a 24 hour FM radio station with Islamic programming, 
and a school with 120 K-6 pupils. Several centers train “religious chanting 
teams” of young men who wear white robes with green sashes and chant 
devotional hymns. While participating in Sufi gatherings, they have pro- 
voked other participants by criticizing accommodations to the American 
context and any Sufi doctrines which imply an anthropomorphic sense of 
the deity.” They have also generated controversy among mainstream 
Muslims by contending that the direction of prayer (qibla) in the Americas 
has not been properly determined and that all individuals and institutions 
should reorient the direction of their prayers.” 

ifa‘i Ma‘ wshi l i 

This order is guided by Sufi Shaykh Sherif Chatalkaya who originally 
came to the U.S. in 1992 at the invitation of the Manhattan center of the 
Halveti-Jerrahis, specifically of Salik Baba, one of Shaykh Muzaffer's khali- 
fas.” Sherif Baba’s Shaykh was Burhan Efendi of Izmir. Sherif had studied 
with Shaykh Muzaffer Ozak in Istanbul beginning in 1968, as well as with 
other guides in the Sufi tradition.” A businessman who owned a carpet 
store, he was invited by a store called “The Silk Road" in North Carolina that 
featured Sufi books and music to move there. Sufi activities around the 
Fellowship have been gradually expanding since then, including teaching 
sessions of the Shaykh, dbikrs, and performing devotional songs known as 
ilabis. The order has built bridges to other Sufi organizations including the 
Bawa Muhaiyuddeen Fellowship and the Sufi Order. It is still a relatively 
small movement with a'membership of about 50 in 1995. The group has 
been active in supporting the annual Rumi festival in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, in 1998 and 1999. 


Shadhili Order 
hadhilivya-Miria 
This group was headed by Frithjof Schuon until his death in 1998. 
Schuon, more privately known as Shaykh Isa Nur al-Din, was originally 
from Switzerland and moved to Bloomington, Indiana in the 1970s. He was 
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connected with the Shadhiliyya-Alawiyya of Algeria. Many prominent schol- 
ars of Islam such as Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Martin Lings, Titus Burchhardt, 
Victor Danner and William Stoddart have been associated with his teach- 
ings. After briefly studying with Shaykh Ahmed al-‘Alawi,” Schuon seems to 
have had his own visionary inspiration to connect with Mary and Jesus in 
his spiritual practices. For some time his movement has been known as the 
"Tariqa Miriamiyya,” or path of Mary, which perhaps one could associate 
with the eternal feminine principle. While the practices of the tariqa are 
Islamic, there is also a certain eclecticism featuring terminology and other 
practices from Christian, Hindu and Native American traditions, on which 
Schuon had also written. Schuon chose not to lecture publicly and to 
remain personally secluded, but apparently taught a circle of followers in 
Bloomington. 


Habibiyya 

The Darqawiyya-Habibiyya movement is led by 'Abd al-Qadir al- 
Murabit, formerly Ian Dallas. Dallas, a scriptwriter who played the part of 
the magician in Fellini's movie *8 1/2," was initiated by Moroccan Sufi 
Shaykh Muhammad ibn al-Habib al-Darqawi in 1967.” By 1976, he had 
enough followers to establish a Sufi community in Norwich, England. After 
a period of promoting Maliki figh as the ideal legal system, he adopted a 
more strict and militant Islamic position. This development can be traced in 
his writings, which move from The Book of Strangers by Jan Dallas, a mysti- 
cal quest novel,” to The Sign of the Sword by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Sufi,? to 
Jihad: A Groundplan,” and then to The Sign of tbe Sword by Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Murabit." He first brought the movement to the U.S. in 1973 and 
his followers established a center in Berkeley in 1977. His next venture was 
a community in Spain,? which was initially part of a broader movement to 
restore Islam to Andalusia. The group became increasingly rigid and cult- 
like, adopting the name “the Murabitun,” and minting their own gold coins 
to try to avoid the contamination of the interest-based international banking 
system. The community convulsed during the late 1980s amid hints of 
financial scandal and abuses of polygamy.* A strongly Islamically-oriented 
international community of less than 100 persons near Granada maintains 
links to 'Abd al-Qadir. They interact with immigrant Muslims in the area and 
visiting Sufi Shaykhs from Morocco. ‘Abd al-Qadir continues to have follow- 
ers active in Spain, South Africa, England, Holland, and Germany, and in 
the U.S. in North Carolina and Los Angeles. 
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Shadhilivva C 

This movement focuses on the teachings of Shaykh Muhammad 
Jamal al-Rifa‘i as-Shadhili, a Palestinian from Jerusalem. A small group of 
Sufi Order in the West members who were inclined to Islam came to 
Jerusalem to study with “Sidi” in 1974. In 1992, the Shaykh began to visit the 
U.S. in person. He now has clusters of followers in Santa Fe, Philadelphia 
and the Bay Area. While as many as 300 people have taken initiation at his 
hand, a much smaller number, perhaps 20, are following a specifically 
Islamic Sufi path under his teachings.” 


Mevlevi Order 
The Beshara Foundation 

This is a Sufi-inspired movement based in Roxburghshire, U.K., 
which is characterized as primarily gnostic rather than devotional. This 
organization was founded in England by a Turkish teacher, Bulent Rauf. 
About 30 graduates of the Beshara School live in the U.S. 


Mevlana Foundation 

Another Sufi teacher who studied with Bulent Rauf is Reshad Feild. 
Feild was raised in London where he studied in the Gurdjieff-Ouspensky 
tradition, including Druids and other occult movements. In the 1960s he 
was initiated in the Sufi Order by Pir Vilayat Khan. He seems to be describ- 
ing his Sufi training of the late 1960s and early 1970s with Bulent Rauf and 
in the Mevlevi order of Turkey in his book The Last Barrier* He founded 
the Mevlana Foundation in 1976. At present, Feild has a training institute in 
Switzerland, although he was for a time teaching disciples in the American 
Southwest and has been influential in other American Sufi movements." 


Mevlevi Order of America 

Yet another branch of the Mevlevi order 1s headed by Jelaluddin 
Loras, the son of the late Shaykh of the order in Konya, Turkey, Suleyman 
Dede (d. 1985). This group is active in the San Francisco Bay Area and 
teaches the whirling dance to students. Shams Friedlander's The Whirling 
Dervisbes? reflects an early Mevlevi influence. Friedlander has been active 
in a number of American Sufi movements. 


Kabir Helminski is a teacher in the Mevlevi Order who studied with 
Samuel Lewis, Ram Das, Reshad Feild, Tosun Bayrak, and Murat Yagan, 
among others.” Kabir and his wife Camille have received recognition as 
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teachers of the Mevlevi way from Jelaluddin Celebi, the leader of the 
Mevlevi Order in Turkey. A small Sufi circle has met in Vermont for the past 
twenty years. Since the publication of Kabir's book, world-wide demand for 
spiritual instruction has led him to design a 99-day correspondence course, 
which is currently being followed by several hundred persons. 


Tijani Order 

Membership in the American branch of the Tijaniyya Order is about 
8096 African immigrant Muslims and 2096 African American Muslims.? 
Branches operate in cities such as New York, Chicago, Washington, Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Los Angeles and Oakland. Shaykh 
Ahmed Tijani ben-Omar, who is originally from Ghana, is the Chicago 
muqaddam (section head)? In Chicago, a weekly dhikr is held at the 
Nigerian Islamic Mosque under the direction of Imam Shakir al-Nasir. The 
majority of African American members of this order follow Shaykh Hassan 
Cisse, who is based in Senegal but began missionary work in the U.S. in the 
late 1970s. In this order, contacts are maintained with the African centers 
and some American members support and send their children to Qur'anic 
school in Senegal. Activities of the order in the U.S. are not coordinated, 
since many of the African immigrants owe their primary allegiance to lead- 
ers in various African countries. African Americans who become involved in 
Sufism seem to be drawn to the Islamically-oriented rather than the univer- 
sal Sufi orders, and generally come into the orders after participation in 
non-Sufi Islamic activities. 


Bektashi Order 

In some instances, traditional Sufi teachers from Muslim societies 
residing in the U.S. have developed circles of disciples almost exclusively 
within immigrant communities. A notable example is Baba Rexheb (d. 
1995), an Albanian Bektashi master who established a small Sufi lodge 
(tekke) near Detroit in the 1950s.” 


Qadiri Order 

While the Qadiri order has been one of the most widely dispersed 
world-wide, in the United States it is not that well known. Some of the 
Shaykhs living in the U.S. have Qadiri affiliations along with a primary one, 
such as Taner Ansari of the Qadari-Rifa'i and Shaykh Muhammad Ma'sum 
Naqshbandi. Here, one could also include the eclectic lineage of Adnan 
Sarhan. Sarhan, originally from Iraq, claims initiation in the Naqshbandi, 
Rifa'i, Qadiri and Mevlevi orders.d His teaching combines body work, yoga, 
dance, fellowship and dhikr.” He also calls his teaching “Shattari” because it 
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is supposed to work quickly.” Sarhan heads the Sufi Foundation of America 
in New Mexico and leads seminars around the country where participants 
practice movement, breathing, drumming and twirling as a path to transfor- 
mation. He holds an annual two month summer camps in New Mexico. 
Only a small number of his followers are Muslim, as it is not required in his 
teachings.” 


Th uhai n 

This movement is more difficult to place within the lineage rubric. 
The teacher is Bawa Muhaiyadeen. The Qadiri affiliation, however, is 
enshrined in writing at the entrance to the mosque built by the Bawa 
Muhaiyadeen fellowship in Philadelphia. The anniversary of the death of 
‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani (1077-1166) is also commemorated annually by this 
group. 

The Bawa Muhaiyadeen Fellowship was founded by a Singhalese 
teacher, Guru Bawa Muhaiyadeen, who first came to the United States in 
1971 at the invitation of a young American woman." He gradually gathered 
a group of Western disciples at his Fellowship in Philadelphia.” This is par- 
ticularly remarkable since he was already quite elderly and never learned to 
speak more than rudimentary English. Guru Bawa did not formalize the 
practice of dhikrin America until 1976, and it was not until 1981 that he 
instituted the five Islamic daily ritual prayers among his disciples. After 
approximately 12 years, a mosque was built by and for his community.” 

According to Gisela Webb, tension arose in the Fellowship commu- 
nity after the teacher's death. This centered on the issue of whether Bawa 
intended a gradual movement toward the practice of Islam "as an outer 
manifestation of inner maturity and discipline or a concession to the human 
need for cultural forms, despite the ‘illusory’ quality of all religious distinc- 
tions.? No formal successor as a Shaykh was appointed by Bawa and the 
pattern of the community has been to continue its activities in various cities, 
to increasingly interact with the Islamic establishment, and to maintain a 
close communal structure while making extensive efforts in the publication 
and distribution of the teacher’s works. 


Dar al-Islam Movement 

This movement has a primarily African American membership. They 
follow Shaykh Mubarak Shah Jilani of Pakistan, who is a Qadiri Sufi. This 
movement has been associated in the press with certain radical activities. 
They publish a newsletter called “The Quranic Open University.” 
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Shi‘i Sufi Movements 
Nimatullahi Order 

Dr. Javad Nurbakhsh, an Iranian psychiatrist, is the head of the 
order. He was invested with this position in 1953, and in Iran there are 
Nimatullahi centers in more than one hundred cities and an estimated 
30,000 members of the order.’ Nurbakhsh first came to America in 1974, 
having noted an interest in Sufism on the part of Americans he had met in 
Iran and among Iranians who had studied in the U.S. He rented a house in 
the San Francisco area for a brief period. Early gatherings were assembled 
through small fliers advertising his presence posted in the Shambhala book- 
store on Telegraphy Avenue in Berkeley. 

In 1975 he began to ask his deputy, the Shaykh of Shiraz, to come 
to the U.S. every summer. A house was acquired in San Francisco and one 
in New York to serve as kbaneqabs of the order. After the Iranian revolu- 
tion, Nurbakhsh lived in Los Angeles for a time. The order has since 
expanded worldwide. Dr. Nurbakhsh has resided in England since 1983. 
There are Nimatullahi centers in nine American cities. The majority of the 
disciples are Anglo-American, but a significant number are Iranian. 
According to William Chittick's assessment, Nurbakhsh "pays little attention 
to the Shari'a, but he discusses the importance of Sufi communal activities 
such as sessions of dhikr.”™ 


ekni i 
Another branch of the Nimatullahis is led by Naser Ali Shah, who 1s 
based in Istanbul and Paris. There are murids of this order in New York, 
Boulder, and North Carolina. In this branch, followers must accept Islam. 
Ali Shah's nephew, who lives in Rhode Island, is the American leader or 
kbalifa. 


ma - a 
The Nimatullahi-Gunabadi Sufi order under Sultan Husayn 
Tabandah, Rida Ali Shah (b. 1914) has branches in Orange County and 
Toronto. The current leader succeeded his father and was appointed khali- 
fa of the order in 1960." He normally resides in Iran; the followers in North 
America are members of the Persian community. 


Ja‘fari-Shadhili 

Shaykh Fadhlalla Haeri is an Iraqi engineer and a Shi‘i Muslim who 
had been affiliated with ‘Abd al-Qadiri al-Sufi’s group, the Habibiyya, dur- 
ing the 1970s. In 1980, he and a group of followers established a Sufi com- 
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munity, the Zahra Trust, in Blanco, Texas, near San Antonio. In 1981 a 
mosque and madrasa were begun as the nucleus of a community known as 
the “Bayt al-Deen” (home of religion), to be modeled on the first Islamic 
community at Medina. In winter 1981, the first “Bayt al-Deen Sufi 
Gathering” was convened in this location. By the late 1980s, however, Haeri 
had decided to move his organization to England.” 


Oveyssi-Shahmaghsoudi 

Another Sufi movement of Iranian Shi‘a origin is the Oveyssi 
order,’ which has influenced two groups functioning in the U.S., both 
descended from Shah Maghsoud Angha (d. 1980). The larger movement, 

known as the Shah Maghsoudi Order, is headed by the son of Shah 

Maghsoud Angha, Molana Salaheddin Ali Nader Shah Angha, known to his 
followers as “Hazrat Pir.” In the line of succession of this order, he is listed 
as the 420d teacher and an affiliation to the Kubrawiyya line is indicated.” 

The order, which is also known as Maktab Tarighat Oveysi, or the 
School of Islamic Sufism, has many centers throughout the world, including 
the U.S., Canada, Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. There are at least 50 
centers in California. While each center is somewhat autonomous, all activi- 
ties are coordinated through the main office, which is located in San Rafael, 
California. A number of the center directors are women, some are 
American, and some are American women. Meetings held by Molana 
Salaheddin Angha and his deputies often attract audiences, mainly Iranian, 
of hundreds for dhikr and meditative practices. At centers in Burbank and 
Concord, California, meetings are held on alternate evenings to accommo- 
date the large crowds. In addition to weekly services, various educational 
and community service programs, such as meditation classes, children's 
programs, and prison outreach, are offered through the centers. 


International Association of Sufism 

This movement, derived from the teachings of Shahmaghsoud, is 
headed by his daughter, Dr. Nahid Angha,'? and the wife of another Sufi, 
Dr. Ali Kianfar.'? Together they have founded this association, based in San 
Rafael, California, which aims to facilitate communication and cooperation 
across many Sufi orders. According to Nahid Angha, this movement was 
established in 1983 to introduce Sufism to the public and provide a forum 
for dialogue among Sufi orders, and to carry on the message of Sufism in a 
changing world. This organization publishes a journal, called Sufism: An 
Inquiry, and has sponsored two annual international conferences on Sufism 
in the Bay Area in 1994 and 1995. Its membership is predominantly 
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American and the formal practice of Islam is not required. 


Sufism in Canada 

According to one source, Sufism was first brought to Canada by 
Maulana Abdul Abeem Siddiqui, who in 1939 traveled and spoke in 
Edmonton and Toronto.” In Toronto, one of the early Sufi teachers was Dr. 
Mirza Qadeer Baiq of Amjer, India, who was a professor in the Islamic 
Studies Department of the University of Toronto from the late 1960s until 
his death in the 1980s. He was the deputy of the Guderi Shahi branch of the 
Chisti Order of Amjer in Toronto. He founded organizations such as the 
Society for the Understanding of the Finite and Infinite (acronym SUFD, 
later the Sufi Circle of Toronto. Among his followers were both South 
Asians and Canadians who accepted Islam. There are also Alawiyya, Qadiri, 
and Nagshbandi orders in Toronto. The Rifa'i order was brought to Toronto 
by Dr. Asaf Durakovic who later moved to the U.S. but maintains followers 
in Canada.™ Activities of the first Sufi Order in the West began in Toronto 
in 1973. 

In Montreal, one of the first Islamic tarigas to become established 
was the Burhaniyya of Egypt and the Sudan after a number of followers 
from those countries moved to the city. One of the leaders is a French- 
Canadian Muslim. A center was established in 1987 where a badra (dbikr 
ceremony) is held on Saturday nights attended primarily by Egyptians, 
Sudanese, Somalis and French-Canadians.'” Followers of Pir Vilayat Khan’s 
Sufi Order in the West, under the leadership of French-Canadian Jean-Pierre 
Qunayd) Gallien, began holding public meetings and teaching sessions in 
1974. 

Since its introduction to Montreal in the early 1980s, the 
Naqshbandi-Haqqani order has been growing most rapidly, holding dhikr 
sessions at a mosque on St. Laurent Street. It has even been featured in arti- 
cles in the most prominent English newspaper, The Gazette? In 1991, the 
Naqshbandi Sufi Center opened at 5405 Park Avenue; currently there are 
over 300 followers in Montreal. The leader of activities is a bilingual 
Tunisian; there is a strong outreach to the French Canadian community. 
Public meetings are held at centers that feature a range of other activities 
along New Age spirituality lines. Since contemporary Quebec society is still 
in the throes of an anti-church, anti-religion reaction, the more formal 
aspects of the tradition have been introduced gradually At a meeting that I 
attended in Montreal at Centre Castelnau, a crowd of over 400 persons, 
mostly French-Canadians, assembled to hear a talk by Shaykh Nazim. 

In western Canada, the Sufi teaching of Pir-o-Murshid Hazrat Inayat 
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Khan was first introduced by his friends and student, Shamcher Bryn Beorse 
in the early 1970s. Shamcher was living near Seattle at the time, and made 
contact through the mail with a seeker in Edmonton named Carol Sill. After 
meeting Shamcher in person, and with his encouragement, Sill began to 
hold meetings, and a number of mureeds were initiated. Centers were sub- 
sequently started in Calgary and then in Banff. 

The Sufi seekers in western Canada were for a time associated with 
the Sufi Order, and had some contact with teachers Junayd Gallien, Anna 
Paloheimo and Shahabuddin David Less. Pir Vilayat also visited Calgary in 
those years. However, before his death in 1980, Shamcher introduced the 
small group to Hazrat Inayat Khan’s younger son, Hidayat Inayat Khan, and 
under his guidance they joined the International Sufi Movement in the early 
1980s. Within the Sufi Movement, the first national representative for 
Canada was Sufia Carol Sill. 

The Sufi Movement in Canada now has centers in Edmonton, 
Calgary, Banff, Salmon Arm, Vancouver, Victoria and Toronto, with a mem- 
bership of approximately one hundred. The present national representative, 
Nawab Pasnak, also edits the International Sufi Movement magazine, 
Caravanserai, which 1s published twice yearly from Sufi Movement head- 
quarters in The Hague. Apart from local Center activities, the Sufi 
Movement in Canada also holds a yearly camp, under the direction of Pir-o- 
Murshid Hidayat Inayat-Khan, in the Rocky Mountains near Banff. In 
Vancouver, both the Sufi Order and the Sufi Movement are active.’ As pre- 
viously mentioned, the Rafa'i affiliated Association of Islamic Charitable 
Projects has centers in Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. The 
Naqshbandi-Haqqani movement is represented in Victoria, B.C., by a 
woman leader who conducts a regular dhikr for some 25 female partici- 
pants. 

Murat Yagan is a teacher based in Vernon, British Columbia, who 
claims both Bektashi and Caucasus Mountain origins for his teachings.’ In 
1978 a group of students who had begun as students of Mevlevis Reshad 
Feild and Suleyman Dede went on to follow Yagan, who had moved to 
Canada in the 1950s. While Yagan had studied with the Bektashis in 
Istanbul, he gave more attention to a “pre-Islamic” Sufi teaching called 
*Ahmusta Kebzeh," which was said to originate in the Abkhazian region." 
This teaching seems to resemble Gurdeffian thought rather than traditional 
Sufi attitudes, as in Yagan's assertion that "Sufism is not a lifestyle, and it is 
not a religion," followed by his discussion of technical exercises "to activate 
the responses of the nervous system to specific vibrations." 
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Areas of Intersection 

I contend that there are two principal areas of intersection of 
Muslim and American cultural styles and practices that are fostered by 
American Sufi movements. (1) The sphere of translation; baafis, arts and 
intellectual activities, including psychology, holistic health, dance, music, 
literature, poetry and publishing. This sphere represents at least some influ- 
ence of Islam via Sufism on American culture. (2) The sphere of sites and 
ceremonies-space, including mosques, maqams, mazars, and kbanqabs. 


The Sphere of Translation 

The influence of the perennial Sufi movements is broader in main- 
stream Western culture, although a visit to any “metaphysical” bookstore 
will demonstrate the increasing volume of works by Islamic Sufis and their 
disciples. The Islamically-oriented movements favor translations and com- 
mentaries on classical Sufi texts, while the perennial Sufi movements favor 
quest narratives, teaching stories and transpersonal psychology.” 

Idries Shah aimed at disseminating Sufi ideals to a broad and influ- 
ential Western audience.'? His success in this regard has been outstanding, 
and he seems to have achieved it by targeting groups at the “high end” of 
the Western intellectual spectrum, such as writers and psychologists.” 
Among the notable literary figures associated with his movement are Doris 
Lessing, the late Robert Graves, and Ted Hughes. While none of these fig- 
ures is American, their works are clearly influential all over the English- 
speaking world. In England, magazine articles and books hinting that Shah 
possessed miraculous powers and was the recognized head of the World 
Sufi movement were planted beginning in the 1960s, creating a certain mys- 
tique around him and his organization. Shah is a noted author in his own 
right. His many works are distributed by major trade publishers." Shah's 
early deputy in the United States, Stanley Ornstein, cast traditional Sufi 
materials into the idiom of the psycho-therapeutic community. In the 1970s, 
Orstein's book, The Psychology of Consciousness,” met with an enthusiastic 
reception in the academic psychology community. Its release coincided 
with the rising interest in studying bio-feedback and other techniques for 
shifting moods and awareness. Ornstein has continued to produce books in 
this field over the years and recently teamed up with James Burke, host of 
the well-known television series "The Day the Universe Changed," to write 
Tbe Axemaker’s Gift: A Double-Edged History of Human Culture? 

The Sufi Order in the West, under the direction of Pir Vilayat Khan, 
has held annual symposia since 1978 under the auspices of the Omega 
Institute, which draws together prominent teachers in holistic healing, New 
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Age and Eastern spirituality, and humanistic science. Another Sufi order 
which has as its goal an audience broader than immediate disciples, in this 
case academic scholars Of Sufism in the West and their readers, is the 
Nimatullahi order led by Nurbakhsh. In the 1990s Nurbakhsh invited noted 
professors of Islamic and Sufi studies to a series of conferences in 
Washington D.C. and London. 

The Muhyiuddin Ibn Arabi Society is yet another Sufi-inspired orga- 
nization active in Great Britain and America. Among their activities in the 
U.S. is the sponsorship of an annual academic conference held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, to which academics in the field of Sufi 
studies are invited to give learned papers. The purpose of these activities is 
the dissemination of the work of Ibn ‘Arabi rather than recruiting or training 
disciples.” 

The perennialist school of Frithjof Schuon and his followers has had 
a wide impact on both the academic study of religion in the West and 
Muslim circles in the West and abroad. The studies of Schuon on 
Understanding Islam and Islam and the Perennial Philosophy have inspired 
many with an appreciation for the spiritual dimension of Islam. Martin Lings 
and Seyyed Hossein Nasr, as has been noted, are two Schuon-influenced 
scholars who exemplify the perennialist position and also address a Muslim 
audience in their writings. Their impact on Islamically-inclined youth” as 
well as intellectuals in Muslim societies such as Turkey, Pakistan and 
Malaysia has been significant. It is not an overstatement to call Nasr the 
most prominent spokesperson of Islam to Western audiences. 

Those in American Sufi movements who are spiritual seekers natu- 
rally also take a strong interest in contemporary psychological approaches 
to personal growth, especially those of humanistic and transpersonal psy- 
chology. Idries Shah and Vilayat Khan are two perennialist Sufis who are 
conversant with psychotherapeutic discourse and who contribute to it at 
some level.” In addition, attempts to bridge Islamic and contemporary psy- 
chological models have been made by the Western-trained psychologists 
Reza A. Arasteh," Muhammad Shafii,” and more recently by Laleh 
Bakhtair.'? Bakhtiar, who is based in Chicago, plans to expand her Institute 
of Traditional Psycho-Ethics and Guidance into a training institute for 
Muslim counselors using transpersonal perspective. Jungian psychology, 
because it incorporates a spiritual dimension and involves dream work, has 
been of particular interest in American Sufi movements. The Enneagram 
movement,” a form of spirituality assessment that is very popular in 
transpersonal psychology circles well beyond the American Sufi move- 
ments, is claimed by some to be based on the teachings of the Naqshbandi 
Order. 
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Arts and Performance 

The spread of Islam is often associated with Sufi teachers who 
learned the local idiom and couched their message in vernacular poetry and 
popular musical tradition. Music and the arts as a source for Sufi transmis- 
sion in America should not be overlooked. The first Sufi teacher in America, 
Hazrat Inayat Khan, was a musician in the classical Hindustani tradition. His 
son, Pir Vilayat, is accomplished in Western music. Various Sufi Order 
choirs have recorded inspirational and devotional vocal music. A study of 
music used in dhikr performances at the Chisti-influenced Sami Mahal con- 
cluded that, "Sufi music at the Sami Mahal is distinctively American, yet its 
dhikr shares essential mystical goals, texts, aspects of tradition, form and 
method with counterparts in Islamic Sufism."*' This would be true of most 
music produced by American Sufis. 

Sufi tours of the Mevlevi and Helveti-Jerrahi dervishes have been 
one very successful way of stimulating American interest in Islam. At a more 
general level, Sufi musicians from the U.S. and abroad have produced wide- 
ly available recordings. The popularity of World Beat music, especially the 
Qawwali music of Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, has become another means for 
Sufism to infiltrate Western popular culture. Qawwali is the traditional form 
of Sufi music in the Indian subcontinent, where its performance was consid- 
ered a religious ritual by the Chisti order. One observer sees the current 
popularity of Qawwali music in the East and West and its “disco-ization” as 
an example of "third World post-modernism." "The postmodern revival of 
Qawwali owes a good deal to Martin Scorsese's film, "The Last Temptation 
of Christ,’ where Qawwali and other Islamic music provided passionate 
musical backing to a narrative that, ironically, tried to undermine the reli- 
gious sanctity of its subject matter."? The use of Qawwali in movie scores, 
in particular the music of Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan, continues. A recent exam- 
ple is “Dead Men Walking.” 

Also responsible for the popularity of Sufism through art, music, and 
poetry are the new English translations of Sufi poets. These are increasingly 
popular and are also available in audio versions. A new type of American 
Sufi fusion poetry is being written by the American Abd al-Hayy Moore. 
Moore has adapted traditional Sufi forms of poetry such as praises of the 
Prophet which are chanted at Maulid celebrations to expression in the 
English language. He has also been invited by Muslim groups such as the 
Islamic Circle of North America to compose and recite poetry on themes 
such as the situation in Bosnia.” 
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Sufi Dancing 

In contemporary America, most people know of Sufism by having 
had some contact with “Sufi dancing,” whether in the form of spotting “I 
love Sufi dancing” bumper stickers or seeing postings on church bulletin 
boards or community néwspapers. In traditional Islamic practice, music and 
dancing are generally frowned upon. Classical Sufi texts often discuss the 
permissibility of audition (sama), whether musical instruments can be used 
for accompaniment, and so on. Among the classical Sufi orders, it is well- 
known that the Naqashbandis advocate a society which militates against 
music as part of ritual or spiritual practice, while the Indian Chishtis tend to 
use music as a vehicle for “moving the heart” to more ecstatic and refined 
states. Orchestrated dancing, as opposed to swaying or convulsing in ecsta- 
sy, is relatively rare, a notable exception being the sema of the Mevlevi 
order of dervishes which earned them the sobriquet of “Whirling dervish- 
es.” 

The Sufi dance movement was inspired by the American Chishti 
Sufi, Samuel Lewis (d. 1971), based on “traditional practices of the Middle 
East,”™ although in its current form it seems more like folk or round danc- 
ing. Unlike regular folk dances, Sufi dancing incorporates meditation, peri- 
ods of focusing on sound or vibration, or “attuning” to one's own center or 
to the moods and symbols evoked in the chants and dances. According to 
Samuel Lewis, the purposes of the dances are both “moral development" 
and “psychic purification." Most of the dances are performed in concentric 
circles with musicians and a "caller" or leader standing in the middle. The 
dancers perform simple movements, turning back and forth and expanding 
and contracting the circles. The leader introduces the chants that accompa- 
ny the dances, explaining how the symbolism of the movements corre- 
sponds to the meaning of the chants, which may come from a variety of the 
world's religions. Some examples are, “La illaha illa Allah (there is no God 
but God)” from Islam, “Hare Krishna Hare Rama" from Hinduism, "Kyrie 
Eleison” from Christianity,” and “Shema Yisrael” from Judaism. There are 
supposed to have been 2000 dances, of which 200 are still commonly prac- 
ticed. 

The Sufi dance movement has spread far beyond the San Francisco 
Bay area and the initial group of “Sufi” Sam's disciples, most of whom are in 
the Sufi Islamiyyat Ruhaniyyat Society (SIRS), a universal Sufi movement. 
Sufi dance is now also popular with church groups and people who work 
in therapeutic and other organizations. Dance workshops are held in a vari- 
ety of locations. One can even receive a “mentor teacher” certificate. 
Members of Pir Vilayat Khan’s organization, the Sufi Order, also practice 
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these dances. The SIRS disciples of Sam Lewis were very active in the Sufi 
Order in the early 1970s, when Lewis told his disciples to join Pir Vilayat’s 
movement and accept his leadership, Sam himself having been a student of 
Hazrat Inayat Khan. 

The dances provide some opportunity of “attuning” to maleness and 
femaleness as distinct qualities.” In some cases, the women chant different 
choruses from the men or form separate circles, but in general there is no 
segregation and participants of both sexes join hands or circle with each 
other as in other folk dances. The Islamically-oriented Sufi orders in 
America do not practice this type of dancing, although neither do they 
explicitly condemn it. 

Lewis also created a repertoire of “spiritual walks" that foster attune- 
ment to the planets, prophets, elements, and so on, and involve imaginative 
use of pacing, breath and movement in order to evoke a mood and instill 
permanent qualities in the practitioner. 


Publishing 

The number of distributors and publishers of Sufi books is impres- 
sive and still expanding. Among the well-known publishers specializing in 
Sufi materials are Kazi Publications in Chicago, Threshold Books in 
Vermont, Sufi Books/Pir Press in New York, Inner Traditions, the Islamic 
Texts Society, Octagon Press, and the Foundation for Traditional Studies. 
Some of these publishers are affiliated with specific Sufi orders. Some spe- 
cialize in particular perspectives, for example perennialism. More and more 
American Sufi groups disseminate information in Sufi cyberspace, including 
maintaining Sufi Order web pages and discussion lists. 


The Sphere of Institutions 
Mosques, Mazars and Maqams 

Each American Sufi movement has its own form of organization and 
a different concept of hierarchy and leadership. In this section I will con- 
centrate on articulations and transformations of traditional Sufi institutions 
of the kbanqab (kbanegab), the mosque and the shrine. 

According to Samuel Lewis, the first American Sufi &banqab was the 
"Kaaba Allah" in San Rafael, California, established by disciples of Inayat 
Khan in the 1920s.” It seems to have been more a meeting place than a res- 
idential teaching center. Disciples of Sam Lewis have often lived communal- 
ly, as did those of Pir Vilayat in &bankabs established in various cities. In 
the mid-1970s, the Sufi Order purchased land at New Lebanon in upstate 
New York for the site of "The Abode of the Message," a seminar and retreat 
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center. Sufi summer camps had previously been held nearby. Today a com- 
munity of some 50 adults and 15 children live and maintain a school at this 
location.'? The Nimatullahi order also has established &baneqabs in nine 
American cities. 

Islamic Sufi orders in some cases have established mosques of their 
own. While the mosque of the Bektashis may be the first “Sufi” mosque, the 
first built by a predominantly American Sufi community was probably that 
of the Bawa Muhaiyaddeen Fellowship in Philadelphia, built in 1984. This 
institution is not restricted to members of the Fellowship and involves Sufis 
in broader local and international Muslim networks. Webb mentions that 
some of the newer members of the *mosque congregation" who have had 
traditional Islamic training have become resources for those in the commu- 
nity who wish to know more about the traditional Islamic sciences.” The 
Fellowship mosque leader participates in city-wide meetings of the Imams 
of the Philadelphia mosques, and there have been visits from representa- 
tives from Islamic countries and educational institutions who take an inter- 
est in understanding the goals and work of the Fellowship. Other Muslim 
Sufi orders who have established mosques are the Mevlevi in Fairfax, 
Virginia; the Helveti Jerrahi in New York City, Newark and Palo Alto; and 
the Naqshbandi-Haqqani of Shaykh Nazim. 

Tomb shrines are typical of popular Sufism in the Middle East and 
South Asia. These are also called turbe, mazar, or dargab, depending on 
the language. Perhaps the first indigenous American Sufi tomb is that of 
Samuel Lewis, who died in 1971 in San Francisco at the age of 75. He is 
buried at the Lama Foundation, a New Age retreat and conference center in 
New Mexico. "The grave itself is a simple affair; a neat pile of stones and 
simple markerK.On the grave there are many objects that have been left by 
pilgrims. These include strings of beads, the remains of incense and candles 
and pieces of thread or yarn tied around stones on the funeral mound.”™ 

Another ztarat, or place of visitation, is the tomb of Shah Maghsoud 
Angha (d. 1980) in Novato, California. Members of the Oveysi Shah 
Maghsoudi order organize weekly memorial visits to his shrine every 
Sunday.” 

Guru Bawa’s mazar (shrine) is located in Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
where the Fellowship community purchased land for a farm and a burial 
ground. "The community has built a mazar reflecting traditional Islamic 
architectural style. It is a simply white stucco room with a cupola and a 
green marble floor. The specific area under which Bawa is buried is cov- 
ered with a dark green cloth embroidered with golden calligraphy of 
Quranic verses. An Urs ceremony is held at the mazar in the month of 
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Rabi’uth Thani each year to commemorate Bawa’s death. The mazar is 
used for private prayer and serves as the focal point -- the ‘well-spring’ -- 
around which the individual and communal ‘farming’ is maintained." 
Webb notes that Guru Bawa’s room at the Fellowship in Philadelphia has 
become a sort of sacred space or shrine on its own where disciples may 
engage in private reflection and meet with each other to discuss spiritual 
matters, and where many pause to kiss the pillow which has been left on 
the bed he used to use. 

Another type of Sufi shrine that may become popular among 
American Sufis is the maqam. A maqam is a sacred space dedicated to a 
Sufi saint in a location the saint has probably never visited in the flesh, or at 
least he is not buried there. Recently Shaykh Nazim’s followers dedicated a 
small building which Shaykh Nazim asked to be constructed at the Haqqani 
Da‘wa Center in Michigan as a maqam of his teacher, Shaykh Abdullah al- 
Faizi al-Daghestani. “It is considered a power station, a location for our 
grand Shaykh’s presence twenty-four hours a day. It is of great spiritual 
benefit to visit such a maqam."'* 

The maqam concept has been used to create American Islamic 
sacred space. As one American Sufi remarked, “It might be useful to have a 
maqam of Junayd in Berkeley, Baha al-Din Naqshbandi in St. Louis, ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Jilani in Atlanta, Hallaj in New York City.” 

Dar al-Islam in Abiquiu, New Mexico, is a unique American Muslim 
institution founded in 1979. It has gone through a number of transforma- 
tions. This small Islamic village was designed by the famous Egyptian archi- 
tect Hasan Fathy, and built with money raised in Saudi Arabic by Abdullah 
Noorudeen Durke. Noorudeen is one of the American Sufi pioneers, 
responsible for several counterculture classics, including “Be Here Now,” 
and has been associated with the New Age Lama Foundation. Noorudeen 
held a high rank in the Sufi Order and produced Vilayat Khan’s book 
Toward the One. He and his followers returned to Abiquiu in the mid- 
1970s. While in Saudi Arabia, Noorudeen made contact with prominent 
Saudi patrons and brought the Dar al-Islam concept into reality. Nooradeen 
lived for a long period in Alexandria, Egypt, and returned to the U.S. in 
1994. His most recent publishing venture is The School of the Sbadbiltyya: I 
Orisons" He is now working on a two volume spiritual autobiography enti- 
tled, “Embracing Islam.” 

The successive leadership of the Dar al-Islam institution has oscillat- 
ed between Sufi and more conservative Islamic orientations. In 1993, the 
first “American Muslim Powwow” was held at this site, bringing together 
American Muslims of all persuasions, including Native American Muslims. 
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While Sufism is not stressed as part of the orientation of the Dar al-Islam 
facility, many of the residents and leadership have been involved in Sufi 
movements. 


Ceremonies and Conferences 

Some of the Islamic Sufi orders hold sessions for reciting poems in 
praise of the Prophet Muhammad, a devotional tradition of both Sufi and 
some non-Sufi Muslims. These ceremonies are known as maulids, and may 
eventually constitute a bridge between participants in Sufi orders and the 
larger immigrant Muslim community.” Despite resistance from some seg- 
ments of the immigrant Muslim community, Sufis such as Shaykh Hisham 
Kabbani and Shaykh Jamal have given Friday sermons in mainstream 
mosques, At the same time, very traditional Muslim Sufi teachers from 
abroad have spoken at universal Sufi conferences to largely non-Muslim 
audiences. 


Social Organization of the Tariqas 

Quite a significant number of the participants in the Islamic Sufi 
movements requiring a formal acceptance of Islam and a degree of adher- 
ence to Islamic law are former “perennials” or *universalists." In traditional 
Islamic Sufism, allegiance to a Shaykh and taking his hand in the ritual of 
bay'a or oath of allegiance was a life-long and uniquely binding commit- 
ment, and eclecticism in practice or allegiance was generally frowned upon. 
Today, even the Islamically-oriented Sufi Teachers in America accept initi- 
ates who have attended a single event or lecture. In fact, claims have been 
made that over a hundred persons may have taken initiation on a single 
occasion. What this means in terms of Muslim identity or even loyalty to 
that particular shaykh is unclear. What seems certain is that this practice is 
part of a gradualist policy, an adaptation to the American context. Since 
repeating the Muslim profession of faith is usually part of the initiation for- 
mula, Americans are at least at some level brought into Islam through this 
ritual. 

In the American context, the popularity of certain spiritual move- 
ments seems to ebb and flow. Some members of the counter culture gener- 
ation will even admit to a tendency to look for the most powerful wave of 
charismatic spiritual leadership and community available at a given time. 
Several of the movements have imploded or self-destructed when the 
integrity of leadership was called into question or a hint of scandal was 
raised, sending some members on a renewed quest. The sphere of 
American Sufi movements varies greatly. For some, it is restricted to mem- 
bers, and even members of a fairly homogeneous immigrant communtty. 
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Some of the Islamically-oriented tarigas may reach out more broadly to 
members of other tarigas, to Muslims generally, or to the New Age commu- 
nity, i.e. to non-Muslim spiritual seekers. More broad still is an appeal to 
academic and intellectual audiences through publishing and seminar activi- 
ties. Broadest of all would be activities of universal orders such as the Sufi 
Order and Shah groups to include all bookstores, those interested in psy- 
chology, Sufi dances, etc. Thus, these spheres range from the national and 
even international integration of the Perennial/universal movements to the 
local base of transplant groups. 

There is also a kind of post-tariga or extra-tariqa Sufism which 
exists among American Muslims who have studied with one or more teach- 
ers but feel dissatisfied with tariga-based Sufism while still inclined to pur- 
sue what they consider to be authentic Islamic spirituality. It is interesting to 
note that several Sufi teachers of American or European backgrounds have 
in the last half of the 20th century attracted followers from ethnic Muslim 
backgrounds, including Shahidullah Faridi (1915-78), an Englishman who 
was appointed the successor to Syed Mohammad Dhauqi Shah,” Samuel 
Lewis, who had at least some Pakistani disciples, and Frithjof Schuon. This 
augurs well for the incorporation of Sufism into American Islam, and 
American Sufis into the larger Muslim Sufi community. Within many 
American Sufi movements, some aspects of the traditional authority struc- 
ture are maintained, such as when leaders act as deputies with their own 
authority to guide and initiate disciples in the master's name. This aspect of 
traditional hierarchy and authority seems particularly appealing in contem- 
porary Western culture, where the sense of “confirmation” or spiritual 
authority in an arena removed from American status markers such as pro- 
fession and wealth is refreshing. There may, however, be a sense in which 
expediency plays into the appointment of khalifas based on their geo- 
graphic location, as when the order wants to expand into a certain region, 
or on their wealth and ability to influence others. This probably existed in 
traditional Islamic contexts as well. How succession issues will play out in 
these orders over the next generation of leadership will be of great interest. 
For instance, there are indications that kbalifas of the Helveti order appoint- 
ed by American leaders need to be confirmed by the leadership in Turkey. 

It is still too early to do more than speculate about the tariga-specif- 
ic nature of activities engaged in by particular orders in the West and 
whether it has any relationship to the traditional socio-cultural position of 
those orders in Muslim social contexts. At the same time, it is intriguing to 
note that the orders having cultural and political interests both in the West 
and abroad are Naqshbandi-inspired. These are the Naqshbandi-Haqqani 
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order and the Idries Shah movement. The Naqshbandi order has been 
known historically to participate in political activities and have more intense 
contact with rulers and those wielding influence. On the other hand, the 
Chishti order is known in India for its openness to existing forms of musical 
and poetic expression and, in some cases, its acceptance of non-Muslim fol- 
lowers. Some Chishti-inspired movements such as the Sufi Order in the 
West and SIRS can be seen as continuing this tradition in an even more 
intense form in the American context. 

How significant are the American Sufi movements? In terms of North 
American membership, I would estimate at most a total of 25,000 persons 
have been involved in all Sufi movements combined over the past two 
decades, Perhaps 10,000, at most, are still involved. Overall, the perennial 
Sufi movements have had more of an impact than the hybrids on artistic, 
cultural, and intellectual trends in contemporary American religious thought 
but less direct contact with the immigrant Muslim community in the U.S. 

American Sufis who practice the Islamic religion are definitely a 
minority. Shaykh Nazim's group is probably the largest hybrid movement, 
but only a few thousand members can be confirmed at this time. It has been 
suggested that the total'number of Anglo-American Muslims, Suft or non- 
Sufi, is around 80,000.'? My own estimate is that the number is less than 
40,000. Among Euro-American Muslims, I estimate that more than 1096 are 
Sufi-oriented.'? Euro-American females are more likely to become Muslim 
through marriage to males from an Islamic background, since marriage with 
"People of the Book" is permitted to Muslim males. Therefore, while more 
Euro-American women than men are becoming Muslim, one would expect 
that the percentage of Sufi-oriented women among Euro-American women 
is lower than that of their male counterparts. Some Euro-American Sufi 
males have intermarried with Muslim immigrant women, but this is still rela- 
tively rare. The fact that Euro-Americans are coming to Islam through Sufi 
movements does have the effect of somewhat legitimizing Sufism in the 
eyes of certain immigrant Muslims. I further estimate that less than one in a 
thousand of the two million African Americans who are Muslim are Sufi- 
inclined, although that percentage is likely to increase. 

Some observers have suggested that there is an "American" quality 
to some Sufi activities taking place in the U.S., such as a fondness for public 
performance, making use of the media and Sufi dancing. This is in contrast 
to the more sober and retiring attitude of Sufi orders operating in Western 
Europe. Hybridization, however, is not limited to the middle ground of a 
mixture of Islamic and American elements, since the Perennial/universal 
movements may serve as a conduit for Islamization, while even the 
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transplated or “ethnic” Sufi groups also attract a certain number of 
Westerners. 

The other area of hybridization is the increasing interaction of 
American Sufi Muslims with members of immigrant cultures, especially 
Turks and South Asians. Immigrants from these areas brought with them a 
certain type of Islamic worldview and set of ritual practices that involve 
devotion to Prophet Muhammad and the Islamic saints. These “Ahl al- 
Sunna” communities are returning to a higher profile role in the American 
Muslim framework with the decline of influence of the more literalist and 
politicized Muslim organizations. This decline may be attributed in part to 
the drying up of money from Saudi Arabia. By supporting a certain cadre of 
leadership and organizations, as well as by building mosques and paying 
partial or full salaries to ideologically-correct Imams, Saudi Arabia was able 
to influence the general tenor of Islamic activities in the U.S. On the other 
hand, the “new generation" of Muslims who are now reaching adulthood 
basically take one of three routes: minimal commitment to Islamic activities, 
strong conservative and politicized Islamic attitudes, and practicing Islam as 
a spiritual path. Immigrant parents who are Sufi-inclined observe this phe- 
nomenon and are increasing their formal religious participation in order to 
strengthen the religious bond with their children and keep them practicing 
Islam. Within the new generation of children of Muslim immigrants reach- 
ing adulthood in America, Sufism is less popular than more politically-ori- 
ented, activist perspectives. Young born-in-America Muslims who are 
attracted to Sufism tend to be of South Asian background and overwhelm- 
ingly prefer Islamically-oriented orders to universal ones. 

Traditional Sufi teachers from abroad are often able to reach out to 
the younger generation, Muslim or American, in ways that more strict and 
conservative teachers from abroad cannot. These interactions, however, are 
predominantly in individual and personal settings. Sufi teachers as yet do 
not have large institutions behind them such as Islamic centers, Muslim stu- 
dent organizations, or mosque youth groups. They are often viewed with 
suspicion by these bodies and therefore their impact is not widespread in 
the Muslim community at large. 

In terms of the integration of Muslim into American society, Sufism 
may be considered a positive force in the sense of providing an alternative 
perception of Islam that is spiritually and culturally rich and appealing. 
Americans have become interested in Sufism and in learning about it, often 
forming positive impressions of Muslim cultures and the Islamic religion. 
Because Sufism draws North Americans to Islam while adapting in many 
ways to local contexts, Sufism creates a space of "hybridization" of Islamic 
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and American elements. Overall, its role in Islamisizing Americans seems 
greater than its role in Americanizing Muslims. 
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ndeavoring to summarize Sufism in his introductory work on the 

subject, A.J. Arberry describes the phenomenon as “the mystical 

movement of an uncompromising mysticism." At their most dis- 
tinctive, Sufis have considered even religious institutions subordinate to the 
mystical pursuit of God. Prayer (salad, ritual washing (wud), and indeed 
all of Islamic law (shari‘a) become instruments. They exist to hasten one’s 
ascent to the divine vision; they are not the goals of religious life.? Thus, I. 
Goldziher said, “To the Sufi, the law is propaedeutic: a point of departure for 
the way.” The wudū’, rather than a laborious regulation, becomes a power- 
ful symbol of the soul’s purification. The entire sharia, rather than a set of 
positivist injunctions, becomes the directing principle leading one to the ulti- 
mate goal. Even eating might serve as such an instrument. 

Islamic law pays great attention to food, detailing what is lawful 
(halal and not lawful (barám). According to mainstream legal reasoning, 
pork is bardm because it has been so declared by God; it is intrinsically 
wrong.’ “Its rules are valid by virtue of their mere existence and not because 
of their rationality.” In contrast, many Sufis see food and the meal not only 
in legal categories, but also integrated into the whole of the mystic’s daily life, 
which must be a nourishing routine of spiritual training. Every daily activity, 
be it eating or working or sleeping cannot be separated from the others. 
They are only valuable when they come together to form a holy and right life. 
Thus, in the language of Massignon, duties (faraid) give way to the mystical 
path (tariqa). 

Sufism, of course, is a many splendored thing and so it is dangerous 
to make such generalizations. There is no one Sufi system, but rather various 
“Sufisms” that differ from each other over space and time. Yet, it is important 
not to overemphasize the differences between them, as there are no distinct 
lines to draw between “early” and “middle” Sufism or “eastern” and “western” 
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Sufism. I will attempt to take a middle course in this paper by looking at a 
relatively broad group; that is, moderate Sufis,‘ who lived in the Islamic heart- 
land (from Egypt to Iran) during the medieval period (late third AH/ninth AD 
to early seventh/late twelfth centuries). In fact, there is a remarkable corre- 
spondence of thought among the group of Sufis that we will observe, since 
much of that thought was inherited from common spiritual ancestors. 

The historical context for my observations is the transformation of the 
asceticism (zuhd) of the earliest Islamic centuries into what became Sufism. 
It is my contention that in this process, food ceased to be an item simply to 
be disdained out of rigoristic fervor. Instead, it became fully integrated into 
the developing order of the Sufi life, as an element of ádàb. My intent here 
is to depict this integration, not to make an exploration of the symbolism of 
food or of the culinary habits among Sufis.’ I have sought to make a case 
study of Sufi àdàb. In doing this, I could well have analyzed travel or sleep- 
ing or any other aspect of the Sufi life. As we will see, the meal is one arena 
among others for the disciplining of body and mind and the facilitation of the 
soul's mystical ascent. - 


d b 

Adab are, broadly speaking, the rules of conduct for Sufis. According 
to the 7aj al-'arüs, a classical Arabic dictionary, adab (the singular of adab) 
is the “learning of the exercises of the carnal soul (nafs), the betterment of 
morals.” In fact, adabis not an explicitly religious word, but is rather one of 
a range of terms in Arabic for custom or behavior, including sunna, Gda, 
turf, and da’b.’ Of the three original senses of adab (ethical, social, and intel- 
lectual) that G. Bówering identifies in his article "The Adab Literature of 
Classical Sufism,” none are distinctly religious? Most likely, adab was not 
originally an Islamic term, but rather referred to a courtly ethic.’ 

As adopted by Sufis, the plural adab became a term distinct from the 
singular adab. Adàb are, simply said, the guidelines for being a good Sufi. 
Thus, correct manners at prayer, upon greeting fellow Sufis, when traveling 
and at a meal are all part of adáb. At first informal and improvised, eventual- 
ly adab came to be ritualized and recorded in manuals such as the Jawami‘ 
ádáb al-süfiyya of Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Sulami (d. 412/1021). 

Adab is the test of the individual Sufi and the banner of the commu- 
nity. Sulami calls true Sufis “the ones who are guided (ta’ddabii) by the com- 
munity of purity and cultured by their culture. In order to designate what is 
not of their group, who is not true, know them and their way and their adab.” 
Adab are the fundamental directing principles of the outer life of a Sufi, par- 
allel to the inner stages and states (maqamat and abwal) of the mystical path. 
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Accordingly, they should be completely integrated with the inner life, 
encouraging its development. Hence, Sufi guidelines for social life were at 
times called 4dab al-zábir (the external adab), while those for the spiritual 
life referred to as adàab al-batin (the internal adab). 

Most importantly, àdab are modeled entirely after the Prophet 
Muhammad. The Prophet is considered to have lived in perfect submission 
to God, so the actions of his life are to be imitated. In fact, by the fifth Islamic 
century, a complete literature had developed that depicted him as the model 
Sufi. Thus, the great hagiographer Abü Nu'aym al-Isfahàni (d. 428/1037) 
begins his voluminous work on the early Sufis, Hilyat al-awliyd? (Ornament 
of the Saints), with a chapter on the Prophet and most of his pious compan- 
ions. The Prophet is the embodiment of adab, majma‘ al-àdáb, and all of the 
Sufi's actions, from forgiving others to eating bread, should be based on him. 
Accordingly, there is a great body of badith (of dubious authenticity) justify- 
ing certain adàb practices based on the prophetic example. In fact, only with 
the proliferation of these accounts does the figure of Jesus as pious ideal 
begin to be eclipsed by Muhammad. 

The great veneration owed to the Prophet is evident with Aba Hamid 
Muhammad Al-Ghazzali (d. 505/1111), whose Iby@ «lim al-din (On the 
Revival of tbe Religious Sciences) contains forty chapters on a wide range of 
religious and mystical matters. The central chapter of the work (twenty) is 
devoted exclusively to the Prophet who stands as the example to Sufi and 
non-Sufi alike: 


How great is the salvation. of one who believes in 
Mubammad, has faith in him, and follows him in regard to all 
his doings. We ask Allah to help us imitate Muhammad?s 
character, actions, qualities, and sayings, through His grace 
and the ampleness of His generosity. 


Ghazzali is not content with panegyric alone. The bulk of the twentieth 
chapter is devoted to a detailed study of the appearance, words and activities 
of the Prophet. In this way, it is a thoroughly practical work, for the Prophet 
is not only to be extolled, but also imitated. Living with proper ädāb means a 
constant emulation of the Prophet's example, an imitatio propbatae. Thus, 
Ghazzali speaks specifically when it comes to describing Muhammad's eating 
habits: 


Because of hunger he at times tightened a stone around his 
stomach. He often ate what was at hand, did not reject what 
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was available, and did not refrain from lawful food. If there 
was available a date without bread, he ate it; if there was roast 
meat, he ate it; if there was wheat or barley bread, he ate it; if 
there was sweets or honey, he ate it; if there was milk with- 
out bread, he was content, if there was a melon or fresh dates, 
he ate it. He did not eat reclining nor from a footed tray. He 
used his sole as a napkin. 


Food and the Qur n. 

Western scholar’ have often portrayed the Islamic guidelines on food 
(and other legal areas) as a laundry list of restrictions and prohibitions. This 
is not a gross mis-portrayal, for later Islamic jurisprudence constantly referred 
to the Qur'àn in classifying foods according to their lawfulness and fleshing 
out minute regulations. In the Maliki school, for example, the flesh of dogs 
was deemed unlawful,:as was a liquid from which a dog drank, but meat 
from which a dog ate was only unclean in the immediate area of the dog’s 
bites. Yet such minutiae are found mostly in later jurisprudence. Casuistry 
answered the social and administrative needs of a religious state and reflects 
the climate of advanced theological and legal discourse. The Qur'anic pic- 
ture of food is quite different. 

The Quran often speaks of food in the context of the pre-existing sit- 
uation. The Qur'àn seeks to supersede other dietary codes in stating defini- 
tively what are good foods (al-tayyibai) and bad foods (al-qabaib). This 
dietary order was not to be necessarily more stringent than those which came 
before. In fact, the Qur'àn generally emphasizes the goodness of food; it is 
“one of the greatest of Divine blessings." Notably, the Qur'àn attacks the 
stringent Jewish purity regulations, seeing them as excessive and oppressive, 
a divine punishment for the sins of the Israelites. In contrast, Islamic regula- 
tions are indulgent, for “God does not demand from a soul more than its 
capacity." 

Most importantly, God has provided humanity, through the Qur'an, 
with order. One shall no longer eat according to carnal desire or whimsy, but 
in submission (islām), one follows that dietary code. An hadith attributed to 
Ibn ‘Abbas affirms as much: “The people of the /@hiliyya used to eat certain 
things and abstain from others simply from distaste. But God sent His 
Prophet and revealed His Book; He allowed that which was lawful and for- 
bade that which was unlawful in His eyes." 

Sufi exegesis, however, has often sought out more esoteric (batir) 
Qur'anic passages on ‘eating. More than legalistic passages, Sufi exegetes 
emphasize verses that encourage virtues and dispositions that are appropri- 
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ate for that work. Thus, the need to fully trust God for sustenance is encour- 
aged with Qur'àn 29:60: 


How many a beast that bears not its own provision, but God 
provides for it and you! He is the All-hearer, the All-knower. 


This type of verse is favored because it is didactic. The Sufi ‘Abd al-Karim Al- 
Qushayri (d. 465/1072) uses the verse as an occasion for a simple spiritual 
lesson, speaking as a mentor (shaykh) would to a novice (murid). 


[God] does not constrict your spirit harder or more complete- 
ly or greater than you laboring for the sake of your posses- 
sions. 


Thus, Qur'àn is the textbook of àdàb. It is a source from which writ- 
ers draw lessons and substantiate their practices. On the subject of eating, 
Sufi writers use the Qur'àn to encourage generosity and kindness. Food is 
understood as a gift and an expression of divine love (mababba). The Sufi 
is taught to value the love behind the food more than the food itself and then 
to express that love in kindness and generosity. When speaking of food, 
Sufis repeatedly quote verses which promote these values: 


..Now send one of you forth with this silver to the city, and 
let him look for which of them has purest food, and bring you 
provision thereof; let him be courteous, and apprise no man 
of you (18:19). 


They give food, for the love of Him, to the needy, the orphan, 
the captive (76:8). 


Rigorism 

Despite the creative exegesis and esotericism of many Sufi thinkers, 
most cannot be justly accused of anti-nomianism. In fact, with certain excep- 
tions, Sufis were almost compulsively interested in the question of baial and 
barám. But instead of seeing the law as “a sign of God's arbitrary will,” many 
Sufis invested it with mystical significance. Their approach, if anything, led 
to greater scrupulosity. 

Certain Sufis laid such great emphasis on eating only what is lawful 
that they became legendary. Nicholson reports how the mystic al-Haàrth al- 
Muhasibi (d. 243/857) was known to have an infallible sense of whether the 
food he received was unlawful, for whenever he was offered food of this sort, 
*he was warned by the twitching of a vein in the tip of one of his fingers." 
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Likewise, Abü Sulayman al-Dàràni (d. 214/830) found that if he mistakenly 
ate food that was barám, he experienced "a fire in his heart from one Friday 
to the next.” Finally, the semi-legendary early mystic Ibrahim ibn Adham 
(161/768) is said "The one who has any religious merit possesses it, in our 
opinion, not through pilgrimages nor through participation in the Holy War, 
but by choosing that which he puts into his stomach from among those things 
that are permitted." 

These figures represent an early and poorly understood era of Islamic 
piety which is most notably distinguished by asceticism (zubd). We can 
include in this era a mystic who is seen by many Sufis as a founding figure, 
al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728). al-Hasan is often quoted as equating Islam 
with self-deprivation: 


Iqba al-Rasibi said ‘I entered upon al-Hasan and found him 
eating a lunch of bread and meat. He said, ‘Come join in the 
food of free men!’ So I said, ‘I ate and cannot eat any more.’ 
He said, ‘Praise be to God! Is there a Muslim who eats so that 
he cannot eat any more?’ 


To these early ascetics, the very desire for fruits of this world indicates a lack 
of desire for the fruits of the next. They understand the mystic’s life as a zero- 
sum game, where whatever is sacrificed here will be gained in the next life 
and vice versa. 

It has long been argued, and in my opinion convincingly so, that the 
roots of this zubd lie in Christian monasticism. In fact, there are frequent 
accounts of positive interaction between monks or hermits and Muslims in 
the earliest Islamic centuries, although monasticism was ultimately rejected 
as an institution. Moreover, the white wool cloak worn by Sufis (kbirga), 
which is most likely their namesake (from s#f wool), was likely borrowed 
from monastic fashion.. Many of the voluntary prohibitions taken up by Sufis 
are the same as those followed by Christian monks, including celibacy. Yet 
perhaps a rigorous dietary regimen is the most salient commonality between 
monasticism and early Islamic asceticism. As the desert fathers sought to sur- 
vive on only the eucharistic bread, so al-Darani remarked, “Nothing in the 
world is dearer to me than being able to content myself with that which is 
absolutely needful to sustain life.” Other Muslim ascetics maintained vege- 
tarian diets like the monks around them. Even Muhammad, whose sumptu- 
ous habits are elsewhere recorded, is said by some to have only eaten dry 
bread. 

But whatever ils origins, zubd grew into an original and thoroughly 
Islamic phenomenon: Sufism. This development, which took place over cen- 
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turies, led mystics to approach food in a new way, as a component of adab. 
In this process, zubd was never forsaken, only incorporated. So the impor- 
tance of strict fasting is affirmed by Ghazzali, who insists on the importance 
of ascetic practice. To Ghazzali, fasting is as important as following the 
Islamic regulations of barám and halal: “Fullness prevents one from worship 
and does not strengthen him. Whoever has this aim [eating], his desire is cut 
off and the result of his longing is increased." Even a figure such as Abü al- 
Najib Al-Suhrawardi (d. 563/1168), hardly an ecstatic or extreme Sufi, shows 
an ascetic tendency in his Kitab ádáb al-muridin: "Those of you who are the 
most sated in this world will be the most hungry on the day of resurrection." 

What has changed from the earlier era of zuhd is the context of this 
ascetic zeal. Fasting has become part of a holistic regimen of training and 
spiritual development. Now the inter-relationship between body and soul is 
more thoroughly developed. The body must be taught to cooperate with the 
soul's innate desire to climb upwards and return to its source, the divine pres- 
ence. Through fasting (and the rest of adab), the Sufi seeks "to build up a 
higher inner world, that is oriented to religious goals, above the fleeting and 
deceptive outer world." Zubd qua zubd was not sufficient for Sufis in the 
medieval period. In fact, certain Sufis discouraged asceticism altogether, see- 
ing it as a distraction from God. One should beware, they cautioned, lest fast- 
ing itself become the focus of one's attention. It may then become a sort of 
idolatry, even if it is spiritually directed. 

Thus, fasting is integrated into a comprehensive system, such as in 
the ^way of Junayd." Al-Junayd (d. 298/910), an early Sufi whose influence 
spread well into the medieval period, presents four levels of tawbid (God's 
oneness). His highest level is existence beyond individuality, where God's 
oneness absorbs the mystic himself. In order to reach this passing away into 
God (fana), Junayd instructed his disciples to follow a cohesive regimen 
which provided proper training and purification. The *way of Junayd" calls 
for constant ritual purity, constant fasting, constant silence, constant seclu- 
sion, constant recollection of God (dhik, and constant direction of a shaykh 
(who explains dreams and visions). This system became prevalent among 
Sufi orders; it became particularly central to the system of Najmuddin Kubra 
(617/1220) (and the Kubrāwī order that takes his name). Kubra’s mystical 
treatises recognize the necessity of training the body so that the soul may be 
free to experience divine visions. 

What is important to note in the “way of Junayd" is the ideal seam- 
lessness and cohesiveness of the Sufi life. This brings us again back to the 
concept of tawhid. The whole Sufi life itself must be united in reflection of, 
and yearning for, the divine unity. It would be misguided to applaud a Sufi 
simply for fasting well or arduously. It is only laudable to fast correctly, in a 
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way that supports the spiritual life. H. Landholt has called retreat (kbalwa) in 
the Sufi life “only a means to an end.” We may say the same about fasting. 


Meal Ritual 

The following descriptions of Sufi meals are provided as evidence of 
this affirmation. Here, food is neither disdained with an ascetic fervor (the 
very presence of meal descriptions at all precludes this conclusion) nor is it 
merely an object of legalistic concern. Rather, these descriptions show the 
meal as one of many components of adab. 

In his Jbyc? ulum al-din, Ghazzàli pays close attention to adab. 
However, the Jbyd’ is not a handbook of adab, nor is it especially intended 
for a Sufi audience, His section on eating and drinking (chapter eleven of the 
work) is separated into four sub-sections, none of which specifically address 
the Sufi context; that is: (1) manners when eating alone, (2) manners when 
eating in company, (3) manners as an invited guest, and (4) manners as a 
host. In these sections, Ghazzali intersperses hadith and anecdotes from 
both normative Muslim authorities and Sufis (as he does throughout the 
Ibydà) However, Ghazzali does not claim that right etiquette at meals is 
incumbent on a Sufi for his mystical advancement. Nor does he consider the 
values to which he appeals particularly Sufi. They are simply Muslim. W. M. 
Watt explains that Ghazzali's aim in the Ipyd is to “show how a punctilious 
observance of the duties imposed by the Shari'a could be the basis of a gen- 
uine sufi life." 

Thus, Ghazzali pays particular attention to legal questions. He opens 
the chapter on food and drink by insisting that a Muslim's meal must be law- 
ful. Later, he uses the language of the law to encourage a correct approach 
to food. 


God most high has ordered that man eat right food and what 
is halal and has forbidden wrong food and what is baràám... 
and he said ‘Oh you who believe, do not eat among each 
other what is improper!’ and according to his word ‘but do not 
commit suicide!’ For the foundation of food is its good nature 
and it is among the religious exercises and the foundations of 
religion. 


Thus, Ghazzali does not simply enjoin rigorism. Instead, he calls the Muslim 
to moderation and obedience to Islamic regulations. It is not abstention from 
eating that he seeks, but rather correct eating. In his disciplined eating habits, 
the Muslim must fight the instincts of his carnal nature, separating himself 


from the habits and addictions of animals. Eating is the perfect arena for such 
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training; it gives one the opportunity to display either a spiritually inspired 
discipline or an animal nature which is at the mercy of each carnal urge. 


[The Muslim] must not let himself become so neglectful and 
negligent that he eats without discipline or manners like ani- 
mals at pasture... Therefore the light of true religion must 
shine through here. 


In all of this, Ghazzali is thoroughly concerned with the imitatio propbatae. 
For example, the Sufi does not recline at table because of the Prophet, who 
said, “I do not eat reclining. Iam only a servant and I eat like servants eat and 
I sit like servants sit.” 

So eating, as a component of adab, has ceased to be maligned as a 
distraction from the rigorous life of the ascetic. Instead, it has joined prayer 
as a religious activity. All of life should now be an act of worship, reflecting 
the nobility of the Sufi's enterprise. As Sulami has it: “God adorned Islam 
with knowledge, raised it with àdàb, and honored it with piety (taqwa).” 
Accordingly, Ghazzali calls for fastidiousness and reverence in eating: 


The Messenger of God (God's peace and blessing be upon 
him) said, “The ritual washing before eating expels poverty 
and after eating drives away disturbance from the soul."...It is 
clear that the washing is on account of purity and cleanliness, 
and because the meal is also an act of divine service that con- 
tributes to the performance of worship. It is proper that one’s 
cleanliness (fabára) be like that of one at the performance of 
prayer. 


The final two descriptions of meals come from works entirely devot- 
ed to àdàb. In such works, the rules of conduct for eating may appear among 
those rules for traveling, entering the Sufi lodge or sitting down properly. 
Eating is no more emphasized than these other components of life, which are 
all dealt with in detail. At times, the specificity of such works seems ludi- 
crous. In fact, àdàb regulations were not always intended for practical imple- 
mentation. The primary role of these Adib manuals was to demonstrate how 
a Sufi should be constantly obedient and submissive to God. Even the most 
minute acts, even blowing one's nose, should somehow represent that sub- 
mission. 

‘Abd Allah al-Ansari’s (d. 481/1089) Mukbtasar fi adab al-süfiyya 
(Synopsis of Sufi Adab) provides an interesting contrast to Ghazzali’s work. 
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Ansári covers the proper fashion for a Sufi to eat in meticulous detail, listing 
sequential instructions from the washing before a meal to the washing at its 
end. Furthermore, Ansari is unconcerned about rationalizing such regula- 
tions with hadith . In fact, he was often controversial in his esoteric language 
and suspected of heterodoxy. For this, Ansari was five times threatened with 
death and three times exiled. 

The dearth of hadith in this work also reflects a change in audience. 
Ansari simply speaks with authority, assuming that Sufi listeners will respect 
his position as shaykh and act in obedience accordingly. Thus, his work is a 
manua] of instruction to be taken seriously and to be put into use. 
Accordingly, the flow; of the Mukbtasar is succinct and logical. While 
Ghazzali places instructions, quotes, and anecdotes together so that a single 
point is demonstrated and re-demonstrated, Ansàri's narrative flows steadily 
forward, reading simply as a series of ordinances: 


When the Sufi eats his meal, he shall first wash his hands, sit 
down on his left leg, and not put his bowl on the bread. In 
the beginning of the meal he shall say, “In the name of God!” 
and at the end} “Praise be to God" He shall begin the meal 
by taking some salt, then put into his bowl as much as he 
wants to eat, and not leave anything in his bowl. He shall 
take small bites and chew carefully, without taking a second 
bite before swallowing the first... When he has finished, he 
shall concludel the meal with some salt, then use the tooth- 
pick and throw any leftovers in a basin. When he washes his 
hands (after the meal) he shall crouch on the balls of his feet, 
putting alkali ashes in his left hand and pouring water with his 
right. He shall wipe the hands over his mouth and lips and 
then wash the left hand with the right. 


Only at times does Ansari provide some justification for his ordinances. Even 
then, he tends to appéal to Sufi sensibilities rather than to Paditb: 


When [a Sufi}, takes his meal in a group and happens to 
observe a supererogatory fast, he shall break it; it is preferable 
to conform to the group and not show off before them that he 
is a saintly man and an ascetic, so as to avoid vainglory...He 
shall wash his fingers and the palm of his hand to the extent 
that they are soiled, and he shall not wash the back of the 
hand, which would be a sign of show and stupidity. 
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My point here is not that Ansari and Sufis like him were uninterested 
in the example of the Prophet. I have already shown the contrary to be the 
case. In fact, the above regulations were assumed to have a precedent with 
the Prophet. Ansàri does not cite hadith because his audience understood 
that all of the Sufis actions are an imitatio propbatae. What we have then, in 
contrast to Ghazzali, is an inside perspective. We are witnessing the sbaykb 
speak as he would to a small circle of disciples. 

Suhrawardi provides a happy medium between Ghazzali and Ansari 
in his Kitab adáb al-muridin. Like Ansari, he speaks as a Shaykh to his 
pupils, repeatedly admonishing them to beware of eating for its own sake: 


One should not be concerned about the provisions of liveli- 
hood nor should one be occupied in seeking, gathering and 
storing them. The Prophet did not store anything for the mor- 
row. One should not talk much about food because this is 
gluttony. In eating one should intend to satisfy hunger and 
give one's soul its due but not its pleasure. The Prophet said: 
‘You owe your soul its due.’ 


And elsewhere: 


One Sufi shaykh was asked what kind of eating was not 
harmful, and he answered: “For thirty years now I have not 
eaten anything in compliance with my desire”...Hasan [al- 
Basri] said: "The temptation of Adam was in eating, and this 
is also your temptation until the day of resurrection.” 


Suhrawardi treats the dinner table as a virtual battlefield, warning Sufis never 
to cherish their food. Such a slip feeds the nafs and reverses any progress 
previously made. Then the telos of the Sufi is suddenly and instantly spun 
around, so that he lives no longer for God but for himself and his bodily 
desires. 

But like Ghazzali, Suhrawardi frequently relies on hadith to augment 
and support his arguments. Also like Ghazzali, Suhrawardi lived in two 
worlds: that of the Sufis and that of the lawyers. Thus, he seems to be acting 
as a type of apologist, seeking to justify Sufism to a skeptical and accusing 
audience of non-Sufis. Both Ghazzali and Suhrawardi do this with prophet- 
ic baditb, which serve as a mark of legitimacy to the mainstream communi- 


ty. 
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Yet the element that most clearly connects all of these works is adab, 
They reveal the great importance of the unity in the Sufi life, where every 
action is a step on the /ariq. Ritual was not to be reserved for prayer; but all 
of life was to be a ritual. Perhaps better said: all of life, including the meal, 
was to be a prayer. ; 


Conclusion 
I opened this paper by suggesting that the origins of Sufism lie in 

zuhd. 1 would like to conclude by arguing that its goal is tawbid. Benedikt 
Reinert has argued the converse, that an acknowledgment of tawbid is the 
first step to zuhd. In fact, both assertions can be supported. Tawhid in a Sufi 
sense means more than an affirmation of God's uniqueness and a rejection of 
any doctrines attributing sons or partners to Him. It also has a personal and 
mystic sense, that God encompasses every one and every thing, as expressed 
in Sürat al-nisa. 

What is in the heavens and on earth belongs to God, 

and He encompasses (muh? all things (4:126). 


At the height of the mystical journey, all worldly entities fade away as 
mere masks, coverings of the Truth, and they reveal the One. So tawbid is 
more than God's oneness. It is God's allness. God is Truth (al-Haqq) and He 
is everything that is true. Consequently, the seeker must not let worldly 
Objects or institutions become stumbling blocks or distractions on their way 
to that height. If so, these are to be immediately forsaken. Such was the 
motivation of the early rigorous ascetics. With such an argument did al-Hallaj 
dispense with the necessity of the bajj (pilgrimage) to Mecca. To him, the 
bajj itself and its accompanying rituals often receive devotion that should be 
directly accorded to God. If one's spirit is focused on God, is it not equally 
useful to circumambulate a stone in any courtyard as the sacred Kaba? 

Accordingly, Reinert has argued that the mystical understanding of 
tawbid leads Sufis to àn ascetic renunciation of the world and its rituals; that 
is, of everything that i$ not God. I would contest this point with him: tawbid 
has also led Sufis towards monism, for tatwbid taken to its fullest extent 
means that everything is intimately connected to the divine. Thus, creation 
should not be overlooked or disparaged. Rather, it must be dealt with 
according to God's prescriptions for it. 

Fritz Meier, in his work on the Persian mystic Baha?-1 Walad, put the 
point in a slightly different way. Mystical enlightenment leads to a passing 
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away of the barrier that separates creator from creation. Then the mystic 
comes to realize God's intimate presence in creation and with his creatures. 
Ghazzali expresses this phenomenon with the term ma4yya, ‘togetherness” 
(from the pronoun for “with,” ma. If the divine is present in the world, then 
the world cannot be renounced out of a dualistic disdain for the material 
realm. Rather, it must be fully accepted in appreciation of God. It must be 
lived in correctly, in submission to the divine will. 

In his ceaseless devotion to living rightly, the Sufi is a holy warrior 
(mujahid). Like the soldier fighting to spread the Islamic realm (dar al-islam) 
and subdue the infidel, the Sufi is also involved in “all out striving for God” 
(fíbàd). Adab is the weapon of the Sufi, the tool with which he might sub- 
due the carnal soul (nafs). Then he might direct every action and every 
moment of his life towards God, the only goal worthy of attention. This bat- 
tle, occurring for each seeker in the invisible realm, is the great fibad (al- 
Jibád al-akbar) and is more consequential than that fought by soldiers and 
princes. For the issue contested in this battle is the ultimate question for 
humankind: is one for God or for oneself? 

In this way, tawbid leads not to zuhd but to àdàb, for only through 
adab can the community and the individual be brought to faithful submission 
to God. Having been trained and shaped by adab, the Sufi may then ascend 
the via mystica to their ultimate goal. Food is not to be forsaken, but is to be 
eaten moderately in so far as it is helpful. Meals are not to be discouraged. 
They are to be conducted properly as an expression of pious devotion. 
Correct manners at a meal and a correct attitude towards food demonstrate 
both the discipline of an obedient disciple and his fundamental orientation 
towards God. This orientation is itself an act of gratitude, a response to the 
utter dependence (tawakkul) of the individual on God. The question of food 
makes the need for gratitude clear, for in what other area of life is a person's 
dependence on God more clear? 
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anything from his evening meal for the morning, or from hts morning meal for the evening 
He ate of the leaves of the trees and drank rainwater, dressed in sackcloth or garments made 
of hair and spent the night wherever he happened to be when darkness fell" (Abū Talib al- 
Makki, Qat al-qulib, 2 Vols. (Cairo 1310/1892-3), 11:291). See Tor Andrae, In the Garden of 
Myrtles, Trans. Birgitta Sharpe (Albany: SUNY Press, 1987), 15-19, and Arberry, op cit , 25- 
27 For Jesus, see Massignon, La Passion d’al-Hallay, 2 Vols. (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1922), 
11.687 
20. Al-Ghazzali, Book XX of Al-Gbazáli's Ibya Ulim al-Din, Trans. L. Zolondek (Leiden E J 
Brill, 1963), 51. 
21 As A Schimmel pointed out, the imitatio Mubammadis different from the imitatio Christi, 
which 1s the adoption of Christ-like values such as love, forgiveness and suffering. Following 
Muhammad, on the other hand, means mimicking his every action, for “the only saintly way 
to act is to imitate the prophet, no more, no less.” And Mubammad is His Propbet (Chapel Hill. 
UNC Press, 1985), 32 
22 Ibid 24-25, 
23 See for example, the injunctions compiled by M. Rodinson, “ghida,” EP, 11068-1071. 
24. Rodinson, 1058 and D Santillana, Istituzioni dt dritto musulmano mahchita, 2 Vols. 
(Rome. Istituto per l'Oriente, 1926), 1:321 
25. Rodinson notes how the command “Eat! (Kuft)” is found over thirty times in the Qur'àn. 
Rodinson, 1061 One can find many passages in the Qur'àn lauding food as a divine gift to 
be appreciated and not to be sacrificed See for example 23.19. 

And We made grow for you with [water] gardens of dates and grapes; 

There are many fruits in them for you, so eat of them! 

26 Rodinson, 1061. This is not to say that the Qur'àn is unconditionally approving of con- 
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sumption. As with wine (kham”, which ts at times accepted (16 69) and at times rejected 
(5:90), the Qur'àn provides a'dissenting voice which encourages moderation See for exam- 
ple 7.30. 
27. See Rodinson, 1061 and Qur'àn 16 115 and 4 160 

On account of the wrongdoing of those Jews, 

We made unlawful for them good foods Gayyibat) 

28. All Quranic translations ın this work are my own unless noted. Qur'án 2-286. 
29. Abū Dawid, xxvi, 30, in Rodinson, 1071 
30. Arberry's translation. 
31. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri, al-Lafaf al-isbarat, 6 Vols (Cairo: Dar al-katib al-arabi, 
1968), V-104. 
32. Arberry’s translation. Abü Najib Al-Suhrawardi quotes this verse from the Surat al-kabf 
(18) in his Kitab adab al-muridin, Trans Menahem Milson (Cambridge, Mass.. Harvard 
University Press,1975), 57. ! 
33. Needless to say, this does not exhaust the Qur'anic material on food, which is quite 
extensive. At other times, food appears as a sign of divine sanctioning, as in the story from 
Surat al-m@ida. “And when the Apostles said, 'O Jesus son of Mary, 1s thy Lord able to send 
down on us a Table out of heaven?’ He said, ‘Fear you God, if you are believers, They said, 
We desire that we should eat of it and our hearts be at rest, and that we may know that thou 
hast spoken true to us, and that we may be among its witnesses” (5112-113). 
34 G Scattolin has addressed just this issue in his article, “Sufism and Law in Islam: 
A Text of Ibn ‘Arabi (560/1165-638/1240) on "Protected People’ (Abl al-dbsmmay 
Ilamocbristuana 24 (1998), 37-55 In light of his syncretistic mystical philosophy, 
many find it difficult to understand Ibn 'Arabi's literalist stance on the treatment of 
abl al-dbimma n al-Futubat ai-makkiyya. Scattohn comments, "Ibn 'Arabi's 
Sufism should never be considered apart from the Islamic law" (50) The same may 
be asserted for the Sufis under consideration here 
35 Here I am primarily referring to the Malamatiyya (those who receive blame - malama), a 
movement which thrived primarily ın Iran in the fourth and fifth Islamic centuries. The 
movement emphasized the need to seek only God's approval and not society’s. 
Accordingly, its adherents would openly violate the sbar¥a, so as to receive the "blame" of 
their neighbors instead of praise and so to avoid pride. Sulami wrote a treatise on them, 
Risdlat al-Malamatiyya (Ed Abu al-‘Ala’ ‘Afifi (Carro. Al-Babi al-halabi, 1945)), which is ana- 
lyzed by Richard Hartmann in his article “As-Sulamis 'Risalat al-Malamatiya,’” Der Islam 8 
(1918), 157-203. i 
36 “They did not reject the religious law but rather added to it, additions that made more 
exacting demands on their personal lives” (Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel 
Hill, NC. Unrversity of North)Carolina Press, 1975), 84.) 
37. Rodinson, 1071 
38. “The mystics, who voluntarily add supererogatory observances (natwdfil) and 
prayers to their obligatory duties, tend to view even their obligatory duties as pure 
acts of thanksgiving in which the totally free and thankful heart offers itself to God 
but is own vow, following the established means and appointed hours.” 
Massignon, “The Juridical Consequences of the Doctrines of al-Hallaj,” 145. 
39. R. Nicholson, “Islamic Asceticism,” Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Ed. James 
Hastings, Vol II (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1909), 101. 
40 See Andrae, In tbe Garden of Myrtles, 39. 
41. Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifat al-safwa, from Andrae, who comments that for these ngorists, "The 
observance of the rules concerning things forbidden and permitted is more important than 
all ritual instructions and all spiritual exercises" (p. 36) 
42. Ahmad b. Hanbal, Kitab al-zubd (Beirut: Dar al-kitab al-'arabi, 1414/1994), p 580 
43 Other than Christianity, scholars have looked particularly to Greek Neo-Platonism and 
Hinduism. In the former, scholars have found a precedent for theosophical Sufism, while in 
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the latter it 1s argued that the ascetic and ritual prayer practices of yogis form a precedent for 
those of Sufism It was probably first convincingly argued by R. Nicholson in his The Mystics 
of Islam that Sufism, even ın tts very beginning, was too focused on the Qur'àn and Sunna to 
be seen as a foreign inheritance Massignon followed him ın this. The debate was not 
closed, however, as Tor Andrae responded by arguing convincingly for a Christian impact 
See In the Garden of Myrtles, Chapter I and the first chapter of Islamiscbe Mystiker, Trans H 
Kanus-Credé (Stuttgart. W. Kohlhammer, 1960) 

44, See Andrae, In the Garden of Myrtles, 9-15 

45. Thus the well known bddith stating “Monasticism was not prescribed for us” (nna al- 
rabbantyyata lam tuktab ‘alayna, Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 6 Vols. (Cairo 1313/1895), 

6 226), and the accompanying one, “You are responsible for j1bad, and it 15 the monasticism 
of Islam" ('alayka bi-I-hbád fa-innabu rabbantyyatu l-isläm, Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
3:82 and 266) These have been used for centuries to argue against practices in Sufism that 
were common among Christian monks, particularly seclusion and celibacy. Yet the authen- 
ticity of these báditb ıs extremely dubious Cwith the exception of a related bddttb in the col- 
lection of Darami, they are included only by Ahmad b. Hanba) As Massignon explains, 
most of the exegetes of the early centuries of Islam actually look favorably on monasticism, 
or at least on the communal life and celibacy associated with it. See Massignon, “Tasawwuf,” 
682. 

46 This has been argued convincingly by Massignon He points out how the wearing of 
such a cloak was originally looked down upon as a reprehensible Christian fashion and only 
later adopted. In contrast, the Sufi ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari gives the following spiritualized 
explanation for the term s@f “The si/i derives his name from wool (s%/). When he puts on 
wool, he seeks to accomplish what it requires. In fact, the word suf consists of three letters, 
sad, wawand fa’ With the sad he embraces sincerity (sida), purity (safa), firmness 
(salaba), patience (sabr) and integnty (salah); with the waw, loyalty Guafa), union (was) 
and ecstasy (wajd), and with the fÆ, freedom from sorrow (fara) and joy of life (farab), so 
that wearing wool has tts full meaning for him. ‘Abd Allah Al-Ansari, Mukbtasar fi adàb al- 
süfiyya, Trans G Bowering in Moral Conduct and Autbority (Berkeley. University of 
California Press, 1984), 74 

47 Two famous early Sufis, Ibrahim ibn Adham and Abt Yazid al-Bistami (261/874) were 
both known to have been celibate (Andrae, 46). The latter, in fact, initially prayed that God 
would liberate him from both food and women Although he realized that it was presump- 
tuous to break from the sunna of the Prophet, God freed him from women anyway, “so that 
it is the same to me whether I walk past a woman or a wall" (Andrae, 47, from al-Qushayr?s 
al-Risála fi l-tasawwuf) 

48. Abii Nu'aym al-Igfah-ar's Hilyat al-awltya', from Andrae, 52. 

49 O Line-Kafri, "Muslim Ascetics and Christian Monasticism.” Jerusalem Studies in Arabic 
and Islam 20 (1996), 105-129 

50. al-Isfahani, Hiya, from Livne-Kafn, 117. 

51. Abū Hamid Muhammad Al-Ghazzali, Ibyd? «lim al-din 4 vols. (Bülàk 1289/1872-3), 
I.4. 

52. Suhrawardi, a Shafi fagih (not to be confused with his nephew Abii Hafs ‘Umar al- 
Suhrawardi, d. 1234, or the famous philosopher Shihab al-Din Yahya al-Suhrawardi, Shaykh 
al-Ishráq, d. 1191), was even appointed to the NizÀmiyya in Baghdad (as Ghazzali had been) 
under the Seljuqs, although he was soon removed ın the midst of political strife See Abū al- 
Najib Al-Suhrawardi, Kitab adab al-muridin, 13. 

53 Suhrawardi, 59. In contrast to these authors 1s the use of food imagery by many Sufi 
poets. Figures such as Jalaloddin Rimi and his father Baha’-1 Walad, along with many other 
Persian and Turkish mystical poets, frequently use the language of food to express the many 
experiences that the Sufi feels, and indeed, tastes. In fact, taste (Arabic dbawg, Persian 
maza) is very often the word used to describe the mystic’s sensation of divine love The 
mystical life is thoroughly sensational: Intimacy with God 1s like sweet balva, separation 
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from God is like bitter tuziug (pickles). And God is al-Razzáq, the one who provides daily 
sustenance Annemarie Schimmel, Tbe Triumpbal Sun (London East-West Publications 
1978), 138-153. This imagery should remind us that the mystical life 1s not somber, as one 
imagines upon hearing the word "asceticism," but rather enrapturing. Fritz Meier, in his work 
on Bahd-i Walad, explains the source of the spintual life as “das lustgefuhl der begegnung 
und beruhrung mit Gott” (F Meier, Baba-1 Walad Grundzuge seines Lebens und seiner 
Mystik (Leiden. EJ. Brill, 1989), 441). Nevertheless, these poetic images are attempts at 
describing mystical experiences, not a rejection of the Sufi's need for fasting. “We can safely 
assert that Rumi's imagery is filled, to an amazing extent, with images taken from the 
kitchen, although he always calls his disciples to fasting to the extent of starving, and spent 
many weeks every year in strict fasting discipline" (Schimmel, 138) 

54 By “divine source,” I am referring to the doctrine of the primordial covenant (mitbáq) 
between God and humanity (in which humanity declared its total submission to God) that is 
at the heart of Sufism. The important prayer practice of dbikr 1s best understood as a 
remembrance of this moment when all of humanity (sometimes conceived of as in the loins 
of Adam) was so intimate with the divine presence The mystic’s task then, 1s to return to 
this intimacy through dbtkr, in preparation for the soul’s return to God This schema of 
descent and ascent, forming a great parabola across time, bears traces of Neo-Platonism. See 
G. Bowering, “Dekr,” Encyclopedia Iranica, Vol 7, (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1982- 
Present), 229-233. 

55. Hellmut Ritter, Das Meender Seele (Leiden: E J Brill, 1955), 209 My translation 

56. T.C. Hall identified two universal attitudes towards asceticism ‘The first has in mind the 
training of the body for the soul; the second is preoccupied with distrust of the body The 
latter approach, which at times was prominent in Christian tradition, grew generally less so 
in earlier Islamic tradition Still, many Sufi orders came to emphasize extreme physical feats, 
walking through coals or piercing themselves as part of their ritual. This has led to some 
confusion among Onentalists, who have been disproportionately influenced by anthropolog- 
ical studies of these orders. See Hall's introduction to the article “Asceticism” in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 63-68 See also R. Nicholson's section on Islamic 
asceticism 99-105. 

57 It 1$ worth noting that Junayd was an exemplar of sober Sufism, and some of his contem- 
poraries posited even more complete unions of the soul and God. Other mystics of the peri- 
od (e.g. Bistàmi and Hallaj) were accused of incarnationalism (Hui) for their statements 
which identified God with themselves. For a description of Junayd's stages see Kenneth 
Cragg, The Wisdom of the Sufis (New York, New Directions, 1976), 24-25. 

58. See J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders 1n Islam (Oxford Clarendon Press 1971), 
255. 

59. Junayd forms a sort of locus from which many branches of Sufis sprouted Many adàb 
practices which perdure to the present day in Sufism are attnbuted to the “circle of Junayd” 
of late ninth and early tenth'century Baghdad. See Massignon, “Tasawwuf,” EI, 684 

60. See Najmuddin al-Kubra, Die "fawa^ib al-gamal wa-fawitib al-Zalal” des Nagmuddin 
Kubràá, Ed Fritz Meier, (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1957). 

61. The stress on tawhid and divine simplicity also helped lead to the scarcity of exegesis 
and theological speculation among early Sufis. As Benedikt Reinert has it, "Um eine theolo- 
gische Bestimmung des Verhaltnisses zwischen Gottes alleinigem Wirken und dem sicht- 
baren der Geschopfe war es den Sufis zunachst nicht zu tun Sie suchten bloB nach der 
Einheit, dem reinen tawhid” De Lebre vom tawakkul sn der klassiscben Sufik (Berlin De 
Gruyter, 1968), 25-26 Later Sufi theologians, such as Ghazzali, were led in their insistence 
on tawbid to a strong determinism which saw for people only “acquired” acts See Reinert, 
26. 

62. H. Landholt, "Khalwa," EF, 4 991 

63 It is should be noted though, that in the margins of both the 1873 and 1928 versions of 
the Ibya’ was printed the ‘Auwinf al-ma‘anfof Aba Hafs Umar Al-Suhrawardl, a work writ- 
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ten for Sufis and treating ādāb extensively. Thus the Jbya’ was obviously considered by 
Muslims to be within the tradition of Sufi àdab works. 

64 In his choice of authonties, Ghazzali covers a wide range of ideological ground, from 
conservative legal scholars to Sufis to men of letters In the beginning of the first sub-section 
on eating, he quotes a bádditb from Ahmad b. Hanbal Later (third sub-section) he cites suc- 
cessive anecdotes from al-Ansari and al-Mas'udi. 

65. Islamic Philosophy and Theology (Edinburgh Edinburgh, 1985), 92 Watt adds that a 
shorter work of Ghazzali’s covering adab, Bidayat al-bidaya, was likely a handbook for the 
Sufi rule of life that the author himself followed 

66. Ghazzali, Über die guten Sitten berm Essen und Trinken (Ibyà, Book XD, Trans. H. 
Kindermann, 5 

67. Literally, “do not slay your naf#” That 1s, do not go to excess ın your zeal for holiness. 
68. Ghazzali, Ibyd II:4 

69 Ghazzali, Uber die guten Sitten beim Essen und Trinken, 5. 

70 Ghazzali, Ibya’, 03 

71 Sulami, 4. 

72 Ghazzali, Über die guten Sitten berm Essen und Trinken, 6 

73. I should also mention here the treatise that Fritz Meier attributes to Naym al-Din al-Kubra 
and includes in his article “Ein Knigge für Sufis” (Rivista degli studi orientali 32 (1957), 485- 
524) Thus treatise is virtually identical to that of Angári's and I must agree with B>wering that 
it is most likely a plagiarism. Bowering gives several strong arguments for identifying 
Kubrá's treatise with Angári's; among them is the salient fact that the former treatise contains 
no quotations from sources later than the latter Moreover, the work seems to reflect Ansari’s 
Hanbali orientation which is not shared by Kubra, by emphasizing the need for the Shaykh 
to be a Sunni in good standing "Indeed, the novice ought to receive the frock from the 
hand of a Sunni master who is expert in the Law, the Path, and the Reality" (‘Abd Allah al- 
Ansari, Mukbtasar fi Adab al-süftyya, Trans. G Bowering in Moral Conduct and Autbority, 
73. See Bowering, “The Adab Literature of Classical Sufism,” 70. 

74. See S. De Beaurecueil, “Al-Ansari al-Harawi,” EF, I:515-516. 

75. Note the famous tradition that the novice (murid, fagir) is to be as a corpse in the hand 
of his body washer (cf. Ignation “perinde ac cadaver") It should also be noted that the 
mention of early authorities other than the prophet (e g mystics like al-Hasan al-Basri and 
Junayd) continued to be seen as authoritative in Sufism after it ceased to be so in other 
Islamic fields Moreover, Bówering also notes (p 69) that this tract was likely put together 
after Ansari’s death, thus likely adding to the reverence given to the Shaykh. 

76 ‘Abd Allah Al-Angàri, Mukbtasar ft dab al-sufiyya, 81-82. 

77 Ibid , 82. 

78. A similar narrative approach can be seen with Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi (638/1240), 
who treats Sufi 4dab while at a meal in several small treatises examined by Asin Palacios 
CAmr, Tadbirat and Risdlat al-quds, in D'Islam cbristianisé, Trans B Dubant (Paris: 
Trédaniel, 1982), 114) 

79 Suhrawardi, 57. 

80. Ibid., 58. 

81 "Content with general formulations and enumerations of $14/f practices, [such manuals] 
appear to be pnncipally intent on the apologetic goal of showing critics of Sufism that Sufi 
practices clearly fall within the framework of normative Sunni conduct based on the practice 
of the founding generation of Islamic society " Bowering, “The Adab Literature of Classical 
Sufism,” 69. 

82 According to Reinert this “tawbid-Determinismus” leads to “die asketische Verachtung 
der Welt,” (161) 

83 "Die ganze Welt bis in die feinsten Teilchen lebt, nach Baha, in unmittelbarer 
Verbindung mit ihrem Schopfer zussamen und bleibt doch von ihm getrennt. .Die Welt 
kennt Gott, und alle ihre Teilchen preisen thn,” Œ. Meier, Babá-1 Walad Grundzuge seines 
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Lebens und seiner Mystik, 451 > 
84 Meier traces this term back into the lexicon of Kubrà and from there to Ghazzali, See 
Meier, 124 This idea of “togetherness” of creator and creation gave the system of Baha and 
Kubra an appearance of pantheism, “wo Gott in ahnlicher Weise, aber 1m grossen, mit der 
Welt in symbiose gesehen wird” (Meier, 442.). 
85. Ghazzàli's use of "jíbád" makes clear the difference between worldly and spiritual battle 
See Farid Jabre, Essai sur le lexique de Ghazal (Beirut Université Libanaise, 1970), 56 
86. As did other mystical systems, Sufism taught that the visible world is not the truest reality. 
In fact, this realm is wholly reliant on an invisible hierarchy of believing souls (rid al- 
&ba*ib), whose presence sustains this world for the time being. As the mystic advances high- 
er in the path, his vision becomes increasingly sensitive to the invisible. One finds a similar 
pattern of ascent and realization in the Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum of Saint Bonaventure, 
the Celestial Hierarcby of Pseudo-Dionysius and other western mystical works 

87 For an elaboration of this paragraph, see G Bowering, “Règles et rituels soufis,” Les Votes 
@Allab, Ed. Popovic et Veinstein, (Paris Fayard, 1996), 139-140 

88. "Und wenn alle sich dieses Ziel vornáhmen, musste sich die ganze Erde in ein Paradies 

edd (Meier, 452.). 
89. On the question of sustenance Reinert speaks of the “Umbildung des Gegensatzes von 
göttlicher Allmacht und geschopflicher Ohnmacht” (Die Lehre vom tawakkul in der klassis- 
chen Sufik, 35.). t 
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Sleeping in the Womb: 
Protracted Pregnancies 
in the Maghreb 


Willy Jansen 
University of Nijmegen 
Netherlands 


rom the late nineteenth century onward, studies on the Maghreb 

relate the belief that a child can ‘fall asleep’ in its mother’s womb. It 

is thought that a sudden traumatic experience in the life of the 
mother, or the return of her menstrual blood, can arrest the development of 
a fetus. According to this belief, the unborn child will remain dormant for 
an indefinite period of time until it is awakened by magical or herbal treat- 
ment, by another social or psychological shock, or by sexual intercourse. 
Pregnancies can therefore last much longer than the normal nine months 
needed for gestation, and birth can be delayed as much as several years 
after conception. The belief appears to be well-known and persistent. 
Recently, when a group of Moroccan students gathered for dinner, every- 
body started laughing when a man pinched his paunch and exclaimed that 
he was pregnant with a ‘sleeping child.’ In classical Arabic, the child sleep- 
ing in the womb is called raqid, locally pronounced as rdged or bf 
mergtüd. Ráqid means ‘resting’ or ‘sleeping.’ Various Berber names have 
similar meanings.’ 

Most reports on the belief are anecdotal and seldom provide back- 
ground or an explanation of the phenomenon.’ Sometimes, it is mentioned 
in passing that a certain person has ‘slept’ before he or she was born. A 
sleeping child is thought to have a special aura and several famous persons 
in Arab history are said to have been ‘sleeping children.’ Malik ibn Anas, 
the founder of the Maliki law school, for instance, is said to have slept for 
three years. 

A few French authors have systematically analyzed the situations 
and the social contexts in which discourse on the ‘sleeping child’ has been 
used. Gaudry, for example, provides court records in her study on cases of 
‘children asleep.’ At the time of her research, such cases were brought to 
the court of Geryville, Algeria, at least once every two years.’ Bousquet and 
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- Jahier, Charnay and Milliot all focused on the juridical aspects of this phe- 
nomenon.‘ Apart from Algeria, the notion has also been reported in Tunisia’ 
and Morocco,‘ and can be found in several dictionaries. Migrants from the 
Maghreb took the idea with them to Europe, and Maghrebian feminist 
authors have included the topic in their novels.’ 

When I first read about the raqid in the early eighties, I expected 
this belief to have disappeared i in contemporary society. I was therefore sur- 
prised when in a conversation about pregnancy, Radia, my first landlady 
and friend during my anthropological fieldwork in a large Algerian town in 
1981-82, started laughing when I asked her whether she knew what a raqid 
was. She pointed at her protruding belly and said, "This was also a raqíd." 
This led me to ask more women about the concept and to note the contexts 
in which people discussed it. The term was still regularly used to refer to 
actual cases or in discussing the fate of others.’ To understand why Radia, a 
27-year old modern urban woman with a secondary education, from a mid- 
dle class background with work experience as a secretary, and others in 
North Africa have adopted this notion, I compared modern interpretations 
with explanations given in more dated literature. On the basis of my first 
analysis of Algerian material? Verberkmoes later interviewed Moroccan 
emigrants in the nre. for her M.A. thesis.” This article combines our 
findings. 

In both our m all respondents confirmed knowledge of the 
ráqid and could describe its main characteristic: that it is a fetus that stays in 
its mother's womb longer than normal. Nearly all respondents were literate 
and had access to mainstream biomedical sources about pregnancy. Of the 
twenty-five Moroccans Verberkmoes interviewed in the Netherlands, seven- 
teen said they believed that a fetus could fall asleep; six of these added that 
they themselves, or one of their children, had been a régid. Zhor, for 
instance, a teacher born in 1959 in Mekness, answered the question of 
whether she knew of the rdgid and believed such a thing could happen, 
*Of course that is possible, why not? I have seen myself women who have a 
ráqid. And I was a ráqid myself!" Turia, born in 1955 in al-Jadida said, "Yes, 
why not? Do Dutch women not believe this? I think it is possible.” Religious 
convictions are often evoked; a Berber seamstress (b. 1930) stated "Of 
course it is possible. Allah is great, He can do everything."" Of the three 
men who admitted to believing that pregnancy could be protracted, one 
said he had been a rágid himself and another had a sister who had had a 

- räqid three times. i 

Three respondents rejected the idea, calling it nonsense, impossi- 
ble, ‘only stories people tell.' Two of them were men. One male teacher (b. 
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1951) said “No, I don’t think it is possible. All children are born after nine 
months, or maybe ten. Earlier than nine months is possible, but not after 
two or three years or so, that is ridiculous." He then continued to tell us 
that his sister had been pregnant for six years, that is, she had had a very 
large belly and the local midwife also had said that she was pregnant all 
that time, so maybe it was true after all. The other man saw it as 'something 
women believe' and indicated that perhaps a cyst or the strong desire for a 
child could lead women to believe that they were pregnant when in fact 
they were not. Five respondents expressed doubts as to the possibility of 
protracted pregnancies. A male teacher (b. 1952) said “According to me it is 
not possible, but then, you never know. Is there proof that it is impossible? 
I think that all women in Morocco believe it, so maybe it is true." Or the 
housewife (b. 1951) who stated, "I don't know. I do not really believe it. 
But there are of course always things you cannot explain, not even scientifi- 
cally. There are many people who say it is true and I also know women 
who say that they have had a rágid. So maybe it is true." Generation, migra- 
tion and education were also factors cited that may influence one's percep- 
tion. “I don't know. Here in the Netherlands, at school, we have learned 
that a pregnancy always lasts nine months, sometimes less, seven or eight. 
But longer is impossible. I do not know if it is possible. My mother says it 
is. Some old Moroccan women know a lot about these things, but young 
people nearly know nothing. I have never actually seen it, but that is maybe 
because I live in the Netherlands. Why wouldn't it be possible?" (Habiba, 
geriatric attendant, born 1965, living in Rotterdam).” 

The following review and elaboration of the theories on the 'sleep- 
ing child' demonstrates that the persistence of this idea may be based on its 
use as a psychological and social coping strategy. The 'sleeping child' pro- 
vides a concept by which sexual and bodily experiences are expressed and 
power is negotiated between the sexes. As these experiences differ for vari- 
ous groups of women - married women, divorcees, widows, women whose 
husbands were abroad, migrant women - so do the ways in which this idea 
is put to use. This analysis will show women's creative use of patriarchal 
religious and legal theories to combat the worst effects of gender inequality. 


Islamic and legal background 

Belief in raqid already existed in the first centuries of Islam, and 
probably even before. Several Arabic texts known to be from that period 
contain references to 'sleeping children.' The Islamic law schools have 
divergent views about the maximum term of pregnancy. Following the doc- 
trine of their founder, Malik ibn Anas, who was himself a raqid, the 
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Málikites are the most lenient in accepting a pregnancy period of up to five 
years. The Malikite scholar Khalil said, “The widow or divorced woman 
who is in her idda and.doubts whether she is pregnant or not, must wait 
[to remarry] until the maximum term of gestation but the doctrine hesitates 
over the delay: four or five years.”” Ibn al-Qasim accepted a term of five 
years. Some Málikites go even further. In the fifteenth century, al- 
Wancherisi wrote in his a/-Mi'yar, “The woman can remain pregnant dur- 
ing five or seven years, when she is not subjected to intercourse.” Other 
schools allow less time! For Shafi‘ites, the maximum length of a pregnancy 
can be four years. Hanafites as well as some Hanbalites believe that it can 
be no more than two years. Many others, both within and outside these 
schools, have criticized this acceptance of such exceptionally long terms 
and have denounced the belief." 

Modern laws no longer allow for the ragíd. In 1929, Egypt reduced 
the maximum length of pregnancy from two years to one year. Syria fol- 
lowed in 1953, Tunisia in 1956 and Morocco in 1957. Yet, protracted preg- 
nancies are not completely excluded, as a year is still more than modern 
medical science would allow, and the Moroccan Code du Statut Personnel 
Offers in Art. 57 that after one year, it is up to a judge to decide with the 
help of medical experts whether or not the woman is pregnant. Algeria, 
paradoxically, has established the maximum term at 10 months. European 
laws accept shorter terms than most North African countries. A woman can 
only be pregnant for 300 days, according to the Code Napoléon, and only 
302 days according to German or Swiss law.' 


Protection of paternity 

In patrilineal and patriarchal societies such as those of the Maghreb, 
paternal rights are solidly supported and extend well after the dissolution of 
the marriage by death or divorce. To guarantee the paternity of her unborn 
children, a repudiated or divorced woman must wait three menstrual cycles 
and a widow four months and ten days after the dissolution of the marriage 
to establish whether she is pregnant. If she finds herself not pregnant after 
this waiting period, the Ydda, she can remarry. If she is pregnant, she has 
to wait until the child i 5 born. Paternity is then assigned to the ex- or late 
husband. 

A belief in the ua extends men's claims to paternity, especially in 
unclear situations. Some women find it difficult to conform to the rules of 
the Ydda because they menstruate irregularly or not at all; other women are 
simply unsure whether or not they are pregnant. In that case, they have to 
wait the maximum time. The longer this maximum term, the more chances 
men have to claim paternity of children born after the marriage is dissolved. 
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Some Algerian men have used this Islamic belief in court to claim paternity 
of children born a long time after divorce.” 

It was far more common, however, for women to employ this con- 
cept to protect themselves in patriarchal systems. When a woman made 
such a claim, elderly midwives were often consulted as experts on the mat- 
ter. What were the reasons women referred to the régid and which were 
the conditions under which they did so? When and why did they find sup- 
port among other women, especially traditional midwives? 


Medical problems 

Bousquet and Jahier argue that the survival of this belief can be 
explained by a misinterpretation of medical anomalies. People are familiar 
with the normal course of pregnancy and childbirth, yet, the following spe- 
cific gynaecological cases may cause women to think that they are pregnant 
while they are not. 

In an ectopic pregnancy, initial signs are as normal. After four and a 
half months, the mother even may feel the movements of the child. But 
when the fetus dies, it is not always expelled. The mother does not feel her 
child any longer, but neither does she have a visible miscarriage. A new 
pregnancy may support her in the belief that this is the child she previously 
felt inside her but that she never bore. A second anomaly is prolonged 
retention, in which the fetus dies early but is retained for months, some- 
times years, during which it mummifies; when it is eliminated, it is not 
always recognizable. When the same woman becomes pregnant again, she 
might claim that the first fetus has ‘woken up.’ A third ground for misinter- 
pretation occurs when a woman becomes pregnant after a long period of 
amenorrhea. In certain circumstances, amenorrhea may include digestive 
troubles or the appearance of milk in the breasts. It is thus easy to make the 
mistake of concluding that one is carrying a child long before one actually 
does. A phantom pregnancy is the most frequent reason for miscalculating 
the length of term. Women in this condition experience all the outward 
signs of a pregnancy. Their menstruation stops, they gain weight, vomit, get 
heavy breasts and some even feel heavy labor pains at the imagined hour of 
delivery; only the baby is lacking.” Phantom pregnancies may have a physi- 
cal basis, such as when an infertilized egg (wind egg) becomes implanted 
in the womb, brings about the physical changes, and gives a positive result 
in a pregnancy test, but leads to a miscarriage after three months. Phantom 
pregnancies may also be the result of an extreme desire for children or, in 
the opposite case, out of extreme fear of being pregnant. 

Although Bousquet and Jahier mention the imaginary pregnancy out 
of desire for children as the most frequent reason for the belief in the raqid, 
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they do not analyze why this is so. Insight into the importance of children 
for Maghrebi women is essential to understanding the roots of this desire. 


Married women under pressure 

The data collected in North Africa and among Moroccans in the 
Netherlands show that the belief in the ráqid is often mentioned in conjunc- 
tion with the reproductive problems of married women. The pressure to 
produce children is often high and the fear of sterility great, as the case of 
the following young bride illustrates: 


I married when I was sixteen. After a year I still was not pregnant, 
and my husband became impatient. He said that I was not a good 
woman and that he would marry someone else if I did not get a 
child. I was really scared because when your husband divorces you, 
you have a lot of problems. You don't have any money then, and 
where would you live? My relatives all live in Morocco. So I was 
very afraid and; nervous and each month the blood came and I cried 
again for a whole day. I was so afraid that I fell ill and could not eat 
any more. And!my husband kept repeating that I had to go away. I 
did not eat anymore and I did not sleep anymore. Then there was 
no blood and I was nauseous and I had abdominal pains. I thought 
I was finally pregnant. Praise to God. I was very happy to be preg- 
nant and my husband did not talk about another wife anymore and 
was really good to me. But after four months my belly stopped 
growing and I did not feel the baby. My husband became angry, he 
said that I lied to him and that I had to leave, and he beat me. But I 
knew for sure that there was a child, but I thought it was an 
amgoun [Berber for sleeping child]. I went to a doctor here and he 
said that I was not pregnant, but I was convinced I was. While on 
vacation in Morocco, I went to a tabiba [Ar. female doctor] and she 
examined me. I told her everything and then she said I had a ragid 
and that I should wait I was afraid my husband would not believe 
me, but the fabiba told him that I was really pregnant but that the 
child slept. And then he had to believe it. After two years, it woke 
up and then it'was born. Everybody was very happy and we had a 
large feast (Zuligha, born 1961, Moroccan woman living in 
Amsterdam).”' 


In many societies, having children is essential to a socially acceptable status 
for a woman. It is said that ‘Heaven is under the feet of the mothers.’ 
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Children, and in particular boys, are not only important in securing a 
woman's position in the afterlife but also in this life. Having children con- 
solidates her marriage and ensures the continuity of the family. Men are 
pressed to show their virility by siring offspring, but when the marriage 
remains fruitless or no sons are forthcoming and their masculinity comes 
into question, they tend to blame their wives and threathen their unilateral 
right to divorce or polygamy. Reproductive failures, including temporary 
ones, or those for which the man is in fact responsible, can have grave 
social consequences for women. 

Under this social and psychological strain, a woman may react by 
saying that she is pregnant with a rdqid. This is not just an emotional reac- 
tion but also corporeal. A symptom of psychogenic infertility is amenorrhea. 
Lack of menstruation may convince a woman she is pregnant: she finds 
support in her physical symptoms. She will not easily accept someone else’s 
opinion to the contrary. 

A woman's belief in the rdgid may have a positive psychological 
effect. The assurance that one is pregnant brings emotional peace and may 
lead to a return of menstruation or ability to conceive.? She may also find 
support among her peers, and among traditional midwives who preach 
both biological and social wisdom. This social support is a mechanism by 
which the potential effects of ‘victim-blaming’ are alleviated. The unlucky 
wife is given the benefit of the doubt when dealing with premature divorce 
threats by the husband. Some give their support only hesitatingly: 


Who told you that? [snickering] I do not believe such things. 
According to me it is impossible that a child remains so long in the 
womb. I don’t know anybody who has a sleeping child, but I heard 
people talk about it. [Hesitatingly] You should ask my mother’s 
neighbor. But you must be careful and ask it indirectly. Poor soul, 
she cannot have children and sometimes she says she has a raqid. 
Later you don’t hear anything about it anymore. It is pitiful. 
(Algerian legal advisor, 26 year old, unmarried).” 


Others are less compassionate and will not support such claims of destitute 
women, like the 26 year old, fully licensed Algerian midwife, who said 
about her previous work in the hospital: 


We regularly had women coming to us who said that they had a 
ráqid. Usually the child was dead. But there were also some who 
lied, who were not pregnant at all. These were always women from 
the mountains. They liked to be taken care of in the hospital and to 
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eat well. We sent them home immediately. These were chiefly 
women who could not get children. 
| 
The victims themselves often pass the blame to others by saying that evil 
jealous women have practiced black magic against them to cause their child 
to fall asleep. 

The raqid is but one of the options of infertile women in their quest 
for therapy, together with the use of herbs, magic, prayers to the saints, vis- 
its to the doctor, adultéry, and, more recently, new reproductive technolo- 
gies such as surgery, artificial insemination and in vitro fertiliation." What is 
noted by Morsy and Inhorn for Egypt is also valid in the Maghreb: infertile 
women seek holistic health solutions, in which biomedical and ethnomed- 
ical approaches are simultaneously used and discursively connected.? In 
this connected worldview, herbs to cure infertility are also good for ae 
up a ‘sleeping child,™ and actions to get pregnant also serve to awake one’s 
‘sleeping child.’ Another remedy for both provists is ‘heating the womb’ 
by eating spicy food, fumigation with hot spices,” or ShO ung the womb’ 
with vigorous massage, or by putting ice cold water on it.” 

Inhorn's study iof Egyptian women and their quest for conception 
contains no reference to the ragid.” Does this mean that it disappeared 
there as a folk notion among the urban poor? This could well be, as Egypt 
was the first among the North African countries to change its laws concern- 
ing the duration of pregnancies. The influence of the Malikites, the law 
school most favorablylinclined towards the raqid, on family law was 
strongest in Algeria and Morocco. On the other hand, Inhorn's neglect of 
the rāqid may also be, due to the fact that she pays more attention to 
mechanical therapies than to the symbolic. 

Apart from sterility and illness, miscarriage and temporary infertility 
also threaten women’s reproduction. For example, after Radia said that the 
child she carried also was a raqid, I asked her to explain: 


When it was alfew months old, I suddenly felt that it did not move 
anymore. I went to the Chinese doctor here in the hospital. She 
hardly looked at it, and said, ‘Madam, baby is dead.’ I told her that I 
hadn’t had any bleeding or miscarriage, but she only said ‘Baby will 
drop later.’ On my way home and the whole night I cried. I cried 
my eyes out. Ii could not believe that the baby was dead. A few days 
later I went toan old woman. She treated me with a massage. 
[Laughing] It was more like gymnastics. With a couscous pan, she 
circled over my belly while she said prayers. She told me that the 
child would come if it was really dead, but that it would move if it 
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was still alive. And immediately I felt it stir again. There was another 
woman there who asked how long I had not felt it move. It was 
about seventeen days. She told me to add those days to my earlier 
calculation. 


Radia already had three children, but greatly enjoyed the state of pregnan- 
cy. In many societies, being pregnant elevates a woman’s status and allows 
her all kinds of privileges. Radia made use of her pregnancy to demand 
numerous favors from her husband, such as getting her a glass of water in 
the middle of the night or giving her permission to go for a walk to get 
some fresh air. She also told with relish how, during her previous pregnan- 
cy, she had made a bus driver stop because she wanted to eat strawberries 
sold by the roadside. A pregnant woman’s cravings for certain foods must 
be satisfied, and her whims and wishes complied with, so as not to harm 
the unborn child or leave it with birthmarks. Folkstories and gossip confirm 
that a pregnant woman should be given what she wants, treated with care, 
and not be scared or made angry. 

During my conversation with Radia, her mother-in-law joined by 
telling of her cousin who had a bleeding while she was pregnant. She went 
to the doctor, who told her that she had suffered a miscarriage. But, the 
mother-in-law assured me, the doctor was wrong. Her cousin had only lost 
some blood. The child had not dropped and surely would wake up again. 
When I asked when, she answered, ‘Only God knows that. In a few 
months, or in a year.’ Fatiha (b. 1962), from the Middle Atlas in Morocco but 
now living in the Netherlands, recounted how her sister had been told by 
the doctor that she had a cyst and should have an operation. But the sister 
was afraid to go to the hospital. After five years, a child was born, which 
proved to the sister that it had not been a cyst but a ragid ? 

Doctors can tell women in scientific terms what is happening in 
their uterus but they offer no solution to the social insecurity and loss of 
social status that may ensue. The concept of the ragid enables women to 
explain the dysfunctions of their bodies as well as to postpone, at least tem- 
porarily, the direct consequences of malfunctioning. Losing a fetus means 
losing her privileged status of being pregnant, and is therefore only accept- 
ed when unequivocally established. As long as there is the slightest doubt, 
one remains pregnant. 

This resistance against a premature verdict, this indignation about 
the incompetence of doctors, becomes even more acute in hierarchical, 
intercultural contexts. In Algeria, first the French and later the Chinese doc- 
tors were not heeded. Their presumption to know everything about 
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Algerian women neglected the women’s own experiences. A similar conflict 
of interest and interpretation occurs when Maghrebins consult European 
doctors. Just like Zuligha, who refused to accept the Dutch doctor’s analy- 
sis, they may have reason to stick to their own interpretation and seek sup- 
port for so doing in their own culture. 

The ráqid is also mentioned relative to another reproductive prob- 
lem: unwanted pregnancies. Amina from Casablanca, now working as a 
cleaning lady in the Utrecht, the Netherlands (born 1953), recounted to 
Verberkmoes:” 


My husband and I were married and after a year I had a twin. After 
another year I was pregnant again, but I did not want a child, not at 
that moment because my husband was very often away and I had 
my job and the twins were a lot of work. But I became pregnant. I 
did not want that child, but what could I do. I could not kill it, that 
is bad. So I went to a /qth [religious scholar] and he wrote for me a 
kitba [amulet]. don't know what he wrote because you are not 
supposed to read it. It was a small piece of paper in a piece of cloth. 
The fgib said that I should always carry it, pin it to my dress. Then 
the child would sleep. Then I also went to the Netherlands and I 
thought: ‘Now the child has to wake up’ but that did not happen. It 
stayed as it was! Then I went to a Dutch doctor to ask what I should 
do. But I spoke little Dutch and I was ashamed. So I only said that I 
had a headache and then left. After nearly a year I want on vacation 
to Morocco. There I went to the same /qib and he wrote a new 
kitba. The other I should burn and after two months the régid woke 
up and after nine months Hanane was born. 


To my question as to why women say they have a sleeping child, a 51 year 
old Algerian widow answered: 


Because they don’t want it anymore. If they have already many chil- 
dren, they take ‘herbs to make their period return, but later the mid- 
wife tells them that the child did not fall. 


The desire for children has its limits. Studies have shown that the majority 

of Algerian women wish to regulate birth, preferably by spacing.” Yet, even 
today, access to modern means of birth control may pose problems, espe- 
cially in rural areas. Abortive and semi-abortive practices have always been | 
a form of birth control}! Some Islamic countries, such as Tunisia, base their | 
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laws on those Islamic jurists that allow abortion before 120 days,” but in 
Algeria and Morocco, Maliki jurists as well as modern laws prohibit abor- 
tion. Women nevertheless continue to have them. 

Most authors mention abortion first as a solution for unmarried 
women who become pregnant, but also for married women who want no 
more children. In 1980, Moroccan and other Mediterranean women in the 
Netherlands requested abortion five times as often as did Dutch women.” 
In Algeria, in 1982, an illegal clinical abortion was only available for women 
with enough money or connections; others reverted to more traditional and 
often less effective means. Some women would go to a holy man, who 
could write them a charm, a kitba, to carry around, others said that one 
could sit above the steam of water in which the herb mariwiyya was 
boiled. Some use of the rágid can be explained by the relatively ineffective 
local abortifacients. Herbal abortifacients may cause bleeding without 
killing or expelling the fetus. African rue (barmal A.; Peganum harmala L.) 
can make the fetus motionless but does not necessarily abort it when used 
in low concentrations. It is reasoned that because of the return of menstrual 
blood, the fetus ‘fell asleep.’ The räqid is the immobile fetus that remains, 
not only after an incomplete spontaneous abortion, but also after an unsuc- 
cessfully provoked abortion. The fetus could be dead or alive, for the time 
being it ‘sleeps.’ The herb fiji (Ruta montana L.), which is regularly used to 
put lachrymose children to sleep, is in much stronger concentrations also 
used as an abortifacient. Ragid thus becomes a euphemism for abortion 
and birth control. Women may prefer to speak in terms of having one’s 
period return or putting the child to ‘sleep.’ The concept disguises both the 
wish for and the deed of abortion. Moreover, it fits in with dominant ideas 
about birth control. Taking steps to never have more children goes against 
the religious belief that God decides on one’s offspring, but postponing the 
next child by letting it ‘sleep’ for awhile for the sake of the mother or earlier 
children is considered quite acceptable. 

Both barmal and fijl are not only used as abortifacients, but, as 
mentioned, are also used as remedies to wake up a ‘sleeping child.” 
Instead of seeing the contradictory uses of these herbs as an example of 
female illogic (as did Mathieu and Maneville),” the paradox can be 
explained by the social and psychological functions of such herbal treat- 
ments rather than by their biological effect. In both cases, they bring clarity 
and closure to the liminal state of abortion. Whatever the outcome, whether 
the child lives or dies, it can be dealt with in the schemata of the ráqid. 

The raqid fits in well with the perception of birth control as magic. 
Some women seek to postpone the next pregnancy by having a tálib write 
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a charm. Like Amina from Casablanca an Algerian woman stated, 


When a couple does not want any more children, they go to the 
tálib. He writes them a kitba. You put it in a little water and drink it, 
or you put it on your belt, to let the child fall asleep. ...If they want 
to wake up the Child, they go again to the talib to write another 
charm against the first. 


Letting an unwanted child ‘fall asleep’ fits well with the importance attached 
to family and fertility. Both men and women are eager to prove their repro- 
ductive capacities, even when they do not want another child at that time. 
Moreover, a woman tired of childbearing can use the ráqíd as a strategy to 
resist the husband's desire for more children. Amina, the Moroccan cleaning 
lady in the Netherlands, said “When women want no more children ...they 
say they have a ráqid. Because the husband wants more children, but she 
doesn't. When they say ithat they are pregnant of a sleeping child then it is 
all right." ‘A sleeping child,’ or an abortion, show the womb to be fertile. 
The anxiety to prove one's fertility, even when one does not want more 

- children, may be one of the reasons why there are more repeaters in Dutch 
abortion clinics of Moroccan women than of Dutch. 

In such contexts, menopause as the end of the reproductive period 
is often dreaded. “Sometimes old women say they have a ra@qid, but they 
are just old and cannot have children anymore. But they don't like that, so 
they say they have a ráqid, ” said Rashida, a factory worker from Tangier to 
Verberkmoes." Older women may be truly convinced that they are preg- 
nant. Increase in weight, nauseousness, hot flushes, failure of their period 
to come and other such physical experiences at the onset of menopause 
may lead some womenito believe they are pregnant. 


Widows and divorcees 

Unwanted pregnancies can be a problem for married women, but it 
can be an outright disaster for widows and divorcees. In conversation as 
well as in literature, the association of the ragid with widows or divorcees 
is frequent. In Algeria, a 50-year old housewife said, 


These are all lies about the rdgid; when a fetus falls asleep the 
mother dies. Here in the neighbourhood lives a ninety-year old 
man. His mother had been a widow for a few years when she got 
him. But she said he had been sleeping all the time. According to 
me it is a bastard. But he has the name of his father and people say 
l 
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that it is true. 


Mohammed, a Berber man from Morocco teaching in the Netherlands, was 
just as sceptical, 


There are women who are very smart. They say that they are preg- 
nant when the husband dies. Then they can get pregnant from 
someone else without getting into trouble. War widows say that 
they have a ráqid from their husband. If he has died in the war then 
they get a military pension for themselves and for their children, 
also the unborn child. The more children, the more pension. 


From these statements, we can see several of the cultural functions of the 
ráqid for widows and divorcees. A primary function is to legitimize children 
born out of wedlock. A second is to safeguard the reputation of the mother 
and a third to acquire pension or inheritance rights for an unborn child. The 
last explanation has been given in many court documents. 

Maghrebin laws based on the Islamic doctrine decree that women 
inherit half of the share allowed a man in an equal position. In practice, tak- 
ing possession and control of this lesser share is often difficult or impossi- 
ble. In general, women lack the power to defend themselves against dis- 
crimination although, with the help of others, some of them try, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. In 1929, a repudiated woman in Aflou demanded in 
court a share of the inheritance of her ex-husband for her son, who was 
born three years after the divorce. She lost her case, not because it was 
deemed impossible that her pregnancy had lasted that long, but because 
she had neglected to publicly announce her state before or during the 
divorce. Moreover, her position was weak because her husband had mar- 
ried five or six women in the hope of progeny, but none of them had given 
him children, thus giving reason to doubt his fertility.? In 1948, a woman in 
Rabat also claimed a pension from the man who had repudiated her 
because she was pregnant by him. Her ex-husband said that the child was 
not his, because his wife lived in another town during her waiting period. 
She won.” Hanoteau and Letourneux met a woman in an Algerian oasis 
who had declared herself pregnant when her husband died. When, after 
eight or ten years, a son was born, he was recognized as the rightful 
descendant of the old shaykh and not only inherited all his land but later 
also took his place among the notables.® All the court cases examined by 
Gaudry concerned widows or divorcees, because only in their cases could 
fatherhood and the associated rights and duties could be contested. The 
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ragid in question was always male, as it is mainly males who are relevant 
when claiming inheritance rights. Moreover, the putative father consistently 
belonged to a higher economic or social stratum than did the woman and 
her family.” 

Upon dissolution of a marriage, a woman must indicate whether or 
not she is pregnant. To cover the shame of such a public announcement, 
this may be done symbolically, such as by kneeling and putting a slip of the 
dead husband's shroud over the head or, as Westermarck notes in the case 
of Morocco, by putting her belt on the cover alongside the body, or passing 
once underneath the bier, or thrice under the stretcher on which the body 
is carried." Amenorrhed or menopause can cause a woman to be unsure of 
her state. Pregnancy can also be professed at this moment to make use of at 
a later stage. 

The rdqid as a strategy of widows and divorcees to legitimize chil- 
dren born after the marriage, to safeguard their own reputation, or to 
ensure their child’s maintenance or inheritance is subject to structural con- 
straints. The quotations'throughout and the court cases cited illustrate that. 
this can easily be seen as a ruse, even by those who do not doubt the bio- 


=- logical possibility of the ragid. While a reference to her ráqid by an infertile 


woman threathened with divorce by her husband might not be believed by 
everyone around her, many people will respect and even support her 
claim. For a divorced or widowed woman, this is far more difficult and 
much depends on the social support she can mobilize. 

‘Green widows’ have a somewhat easier time. These are women 
who due to migration of their husbands live separated from them, some- 
times for long periods of time. Several authors have mentioned the ragid 
relative to migration and long absences of the husband.* In the Mzab, 
where the men have a long tradition of migration to Northern Algeria to 
trade, paternity is legally attributed to all children who are born within four 
years after the husband's departure. This is stated ın the Kitab an-nil, which 
forms the legal code for the population of the Mzab, but according to 
Goichon, such claims ate hardly admitted in actual practice.“ The respon- 
dents in Verberkmoes’ research also frequently connect the ráqid with 
instances of migration. An elderly migrant from al-Hoceima, Morocco, who 
claimed to have been a raqid himself, said women sometimes use the rágid 
“when the man is gone for a long period of time, to Europe, and the 
woman deceives her husband and gets a child from another man. Then she 
uses the ráqid as an excuse, she says that she already was pregnant from 
him, but that the child became a ráqid while he left. And he has to believe 
it because he is a man. Women know much more about these things."5 The 
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last sentences of this remark are interesting because they refer to the negoti- 
ation power of women on the basis of confirmation given by others. 
Another Moroccan woman in the Netherlands recounted, 


My brother lived in France and his wife lived at that time in our 
house. My father thought that she had slept with another man, but 
she kept saying ‘I have a ráqid.' Then my father sent her to a qábla 
(traditional midwife) to see if it was true. That midwife examined 
her completely, and felt and palpitated her abdomen and then said 
that it was not a normal child but a rdqid. So the child was my 
brothers. After a year or a year and a half the baby was born and 
then we knew for sure that it was my brother's because my brother 
has reddish hair and the baby too. My brother in France first was 
very angry, but when he saw that the child looked just like him he 
agreed.“ 


The massive migration of Maghrebin men to Europe caused problems of 
solitude for their women left at home. Researchers seldom pay attention to 
the sexual frustration and loss of reproductive power these long separations 
caused. A few novels, like Tahar Ben Jelloun’s La plus haute des solitudes, 
focus on this sexual deprivation, but only on the experience of the men. 
Very little has been said about women, whose deprivation experience is 
somewhat different from that of their husbands’ and which are not typically 
softened by extra-marital lovers or second wives. 

In this context, a régid is not necessarily always a cover-up for 
solace sought in extra-marital relations. It may well be a physical protest 
against one’s unhappy fate. Van den Berg-Eldering touches on the problem 
by indicating that the suffering of Moroccan women from the absence of 
sexual contact often takes the form of psycho-somatic pain in the 
abdomen.” Their feelings are often articulated in the idiom of the ragid. 
The shock that causes immobilization of the fetus is the departure of the 
husband. Amina thought a fetus ‘fell asleep’ “because the mother is very 
much shocked or unhappy. Like my brother’s wife. She did not like it at all 
that my brother lived in France.”* Reproduction stops in the absence of the 
husband. His semen, his warmth, and his movement, all of them remedies 
to awaken a rdqid, are not there to revive the child. Migration to Western- 
Europe has not caused the réqid to disappear; on the contrary, it has given 
new meaning to this belief. 

It would be facile to see the régid as a mere ruse women employ to 
keep their husbands or to hide illicit contacts. Naamane rightly criticizes 
those who emphasize its use as a legal lie, a strategy to deceive.” The cul- 
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tural ‘truth’ of the réqid; established through religion and, until some 
decades ago, laws, has always been contested on the rational level. But on 
the practical level, it continues to protect vulnerable women, because fami- 
lies and acquaintances who doubt claims of a rāqid have a variety of rea- 
sons to nevertheless accept such a claim: genuine compassion with an 
infertile wife or a deserted daughter, desire to continue the family line, to 
protect the family honor without having to revert to revenge killings, lack of 
money for a new marriage, or to cover up incest. In all cases, social 
acknowledgement of the ragid was crucial to the fate of the woman and 
often of the extended family as well. Beginning with the earliest reports, the 
advice of old wise wonien who know about women's bodies and reproduc- 
tion was asked and respected. The family's network, its previous standing 
and the respectful behayior of its women determined the social acceptance 
of the family's explanation. Those women who used the rágid as a ruse 
were always thought to'belong to other families, never one's own. 

The raqid is a means by which women may resist and react to the 
injustices of a patriarchal system, but it appears to turn against them when it 
challenges the gender hierarchy too profoundly. It is acceptable when 
expressing the sufferings of a sexually deprived ‘green widow’ or of a tem- 
porarily infertile woman. Among women, it is also a way to talk about med- 
ical anomalies or an incomplete natural or induced abortion. In other cases, 
the ragid is more skeplically received. Claims of widows or divorcees may 
occasionally be tolerated but are seldom believed.” 

Research on the ráqid shows that people unhesitatingly and skilful- 
ly combine modern Western biomedical knowledge with ethnomedical 
beliefs and practices which heal not only the body, but also the mind and 
protect the social fabric. Social processes such as migration, education, 
globalization and even Islamization have caused the biomedical approach 
to gain precedence over more holistic approaches. The laws have been 
adapted to biomedical knowledge of pregnancy, making it nearly impossi- 
ble to claim paternity or inheritance based on a ráqid in this day and age. 
With the resurgence of Islam, revivalists have criticized ethnomedicine 
because of its reliance ón magic, saints, massage, and other practices 
‘against Islam.’ Medicalipractitioners dismiss such beliefs out of hand, with- 
out considering the psychological and social functions they may have, and 
without always being able to provide an alternative biomedical solution. 
Modern reproductive techniques cannot yet cure all types of infertility, 
modern clinical abortion or contraceptives are not yet unconditionally avail- 
able in the Maghreb, and the social stigmatization and devaluation of child- 
less women or women giving birth out of wedlock has not yet disappeared. 
The social and cultural circumstances on which the belief in the ragid has 
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thrived still exists. 


Conclusion 

Modern anthropologists are often very critical of the study of those 
topics which interested anthropologists in the beginning of the twentieth 
century. In the post-colonial era, or in post-Said or post-Lucas and Vatin” 
North-African studies, descriptions of magic, superstituous beliefs and 
minor rituals are taboo. They are easily criticized as unethically exoticizing 
and thus degrading the 'Other.'? Some urban intellectuals in North Africa 
refuse to deal with such aspects of their culture, which they are afraid will 
be read as backward, and consider their own concerns with the economic 
or political situation much more important. Yet, women in Algeria and 
Morocco not only worry about the economic decline of the country or the 
increasing influence of fundamentalists in politics, but also about more 
mundane matters such as how to get a husband and keep him or how to 
get a reasonable number of children who will take care of them when they 
are old. 

The perspectives of these women, taking into consideration their 
agency and their search for empowerment, relative to the raqid must be 
considered anew. It should not simply be seen as ignorance, nor as a sur- 
vival of premodern medical perceptions, but as an idiom by which sexual 
and bodily experiences are expressed and power is negotiated between the 
sexes. While the concept fitted into patrilineal and patriarchal thinking 
because it extended legal male control over offspring born outside of mar- 
riage, it was equally useful for women in defending themselves against the 
excessive demands on them within this system. The raqid 
was a coping strategy for some married infertile women, who thus managed 
to postpone divorce. Other married women used the concept to cope with 
reproductive losses ranging from miscarriage, menopause, long-term 
absence or desertion by the husband, or other traumatic experiences. Less 
successful was the ráqid as a ruse, to cover up an extra-marital pregnancy 
or to solve one's financial problems by claiming another share of the hus- 
band's property. International migration, rather than causing belief in the 
raqid to fade, led instead to its revival; one cultural answer to sexual and 
socio-psychological inequities. 
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Muhammed 


By Driss Chraibi. 

Translated from the French by Nadia Benabid. 
Boulder: Lynne Rienner Publishers, Inc., 1998. 
90 pages. 


riginally published in 1995 in French as L'Homme du livre, liter- 

ally, “The Man of the Book,” this novel - or rather novella - by 

the renowned Moroccan writer Driss Chraibi, offers an imagi- 
nary recreation of the life and agonies of the Prophet Muhammad during 
the early moments and up to the descent of Islamic Revelation upon him, 
with a focus on the two nights (“dawns”) preceding the awesome event. 
The novella is divided into two chapters: the first, entitled “First Dawn,” is 
quite long (13-78); the second, entitled “Second Dawn,” is short (81-90). 
The story is told by an omniscient narrator (unnamed), who allows the 
other characters, especially the Prophet Muhammad, his wife Khadija, or his 
friend Omar, to narrate their own story directly. Of course, all the sub-sto- 
ries converge around the life of Muhammad, and are therefore mostly illus- 
trations of the ways he interacted with the people around him. 

In the first chapter, “First Dawn,” the reader encounters the protago- 
nist (the Prophet) meditating in a cave in the Mountain of Hira, near Mecca. 
He is a simple man of modest appearance. He is meditating and wonder- 
ing about the questions of the absolute, something he had been doing often 
of late. The time is “early in the seventh century” CE. “For years now, he 
has retreated to this cave never bringing more than a small parcel of barley 
bread and olives. After eating, he buried the pits. In time, one had sprout- 
ed” (14). He is now about forty years old and has a family: four daughters 
and a wife (Khadija): the two boys have already died little. Strong bonds of 
love relate him to his wife and daughters. 

Meditations take the Prophet back and forth in time; from the time 
immemorial to far-reaching future times. Still, he keeps reminding himself 
that he is “no seer.” He had a strong and strange sensation that “some- 
thing” of awesome importance was about to take place; a feeling confirmed 
to him by a sudden pouring of rain in the surrounding desert land, accom- 
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panied by fierce lightening, thunder and wind: “the skies opened up and 
caved in, sweeping away the passing haven of beliefs” (17). Muhammad is 
overcome by strong sensations whose source and reason he does not 
know. He is living between dream world and reality, sometimes unable to 
differentiate between them. There are only obscure and mysterious signs 
that appear to him in the form of letters: “Ya Sin Ta Ha Alif Lam Mim,” let- 
ters and words that have kept their ambiguous significance in the Quran. 

At home, as he doses off, words start descending on him, words he 
does not understand. *Words that he could think and feel, other words 
instantaneously substituted themselves, irresistible words, whose meaning 
and origin he did not understand" (63). As Muhammad goes deep into his 
sleep, now he has visions of the past: the beginning of the universe, Moses 
and the Jews, the digging of the ZamZam well, the story of Abraham's 
Sacrifice, the story of Saint Mary and Jesus, the story of the Seven Sleepers, 
as well as stories about the future figuring vast armies, moving "altered by 
the Word," *Secular, sumptuous, powerful empires fall, others rise in their 
stead" (76), Andalusia, and the present day Palestine. 

After this first dawn, Muhammad wakes up a different man: he has 
visited all the worlds ahd has lived the whole human history in a glimpse. 
The following dawn is extremely short. Itis the twenty-seventh night of 
Ramadan, around mid-August, 610 A.D. Muhammad goes back to the Cave. 
The hour has come. His mind and soul have gathered all the pressures of 
the universe to give birth to the expected Word (“the Book”): “And from 
everywhere on earth came human dreams. Fach one different, and one 
battling against all others, and all of them joined in a desire to survive. And 
powerful as it was, that desire was driven by an even greater searching 
need for the origins of life, a relentless quest for another past” (84). Itis in 
the Cave that Muhammad receives Revelations “surging from the rock, and 
it was simple and pure beyond reason. And Muhammad was at one with its 
coming” (89). “Read,” the messenger asks him. “I cannot read,” 
Muhammad answers. “Read! Read in the name of your Lord who made 
Creation, who created man from the atom.” 

Thus, told in simple yet refined and poetic language, this novella 
offers Driss Chraibi’s imagined state of the Prophet’s being and psychology 
during the two nights before the descent of Muslim Revelation. Chraibi 
undoubtedly captures the sense of the awesome event in highly poetic and 
aesthetic imagery and lyricism and a powerful sense of the mystical. 

However, a one reads a novel about the life of Muhammad and 
early Islam, one cannot help thinking of Rushdi’s Satanic Verses (1988) and 
all the negatives it tied to glean in its portrait. Therefore, one wonders 
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whether Chraibi’s novel is a response - indirectly may be - to Rushdi’s 
novel. Chraibi’s novella, however, has tried quite successfully to avoid all 
the sensationalism of negativities; focusing instead on the positives of the 
Prophet and his perfect symbiosis with his universe in a very companionate 
and understanding narrative. No conflict with anything or anybody is 
noted, except the struggles with his own being in trying to tune himself to 
the new demands put upon him by his own fate. It is an existential situa- 
tion more than anything else. Still, the reader will very much enjoy this 
imaginary re-creation of a short life in this tribal world of Arabia and its tra- 
vail before giving birth to a new Prophet and a new religion. Of course, 
one cannot help noting that two key names in Islam are not mentioned in 
the novella: these are *al-Qur'an" and “Allah.” 


Mohammed Ezroura 
Rabat 


The Christian-Muslim 
Frontier: Chaos, Clash 
or Dialogue? 


By Jorgen S. Nielsen. 
London, New York: I.B. 
Taurus Publishers, 1998. 
vii-xii, 151 pages. 


his richly textured volume includes papers from a 1993 conference 

in Kazan, Tatarstan, entitled "The Christian-Muslim Frontier: 

History, Myths and Current Perceptions,” organized by The 

Institute for African Studies (Moscow) and the Centre for the Study 
of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations (Birmingham). The “metaphorical 
Christian-Muslim frontier” is the “zone of interaction and flux” stretching 
from Egypt and Western Europe to Russia and the Central Asian republics, 
and from classical to post-modern perceptions of self and “other.” Six cen- 
tral essays on Muslims and Christians in the post-Soviet Russian federation 
and Central Asia provide a broad focal point, while the five Western 
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European contributions frame the issues in terms of historical precedents, 
contemporary European and modern Egyptian experience. 

J. Waardenburg places current conflicts between Christians and 
Muslims in the historical context of a “conquest and reconquista" pattern 
that has shaped European and Christian perceptions of Islam. Throughout 
this history, the Christian religious imagination constructed a “religious 
mythical view of Islam” as a monolithic evil absolutely opposed to 
Christianity. Consequent religious and secular ideologies fueled conquests 
East and West. Recognizing periods of peaceful coexistence, Waardenburg 
advises greater appreciation of the historical and cultural complexity and 
present signs of change in both European civilization and Islam so as to 
avoid the dual dangers of Eurocentrism and Islamocentrism. 

Vassiliev examines Russia’s role as an historical and geographical 
bridge between the West and the Muslim world, with reference to current 
foreign and domestic policies toward Muslims. He paints Russian and 
Soviet colonization in Central Asia with both rosy and ashen hues. 

Vassiliev sees post-Soviet Muslim peoples struggling to choose between 
“Turkish and Iranian njodels of development” and between “inherent 
authoritarian features” ‘of the local elite and an emerging “political Islam.” 
Vassiliev advises constructive dialogue with Muslims in Russia and neigh- 
boring states, recognizing a shared cultural heritage, in order to avoid reli- 
gious extremism and to protect Muslim minority rights. 

G. Kramer examines the “logic and modalities of the Islamic reform 
movement” reflected in the debate about the status of non-Muslims. 
Kramer argues that twentieth century Egyptian reformist debate tends either 
to justify citizenship for non-Muslims in Islamic terms (Islamic modernism) 
or to reaffirm dhimma as the basis of coexistence (e.g., Muslim 
Brotherhood), though {both camps seem to avoid “the actual state of affairs 
in Egypt.” Kramer advises that “only a Shari‘ah systematically stripped, as a 
result of historical andi functional analysis, of all discriminatory references 
contained in the classical law... could serve to bring about the two-fold aim ` 
of cultural authenticity and national unity" (44). Similarly, A. Malashenko 
suggests that *Central Asian society is doubly unprepared to adopt 
European-style democratic values" (60) because of the established symbio- 
sis of "traditional society" and persistent Communist political structures. He 
sees the same trends as Kramer among Islamic religious-political opposition 
movements, though the question of “mutual adaptation of western democ- 
racy and traditional Muslim society" is open. 

R. M. Amirkhahov offers a sermonic discourse on the revival of 
Tatar national liberatión ideology derived from the essential "spiritual ele- 


ments" of “Islamism, Turkism and Tatar nationalism" (67). Reviewing 
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nationalist history, he argues that Islam should serve as “a basis of national 
identity, customs and traditions and of moral upbringing,” and “as a spiritu- 
al inspiration of public life" (i.e. humanitarian values), but that it should not 
be the main pillar of secular state life in a sovereign Tatarstan (representing 
Tatars, not Tatarstan's multiethnic population). 

R. Baltanov and G. Baltanova approach "new converts" in Tatarstan 
with both fascination and humility. They argue that the majority of the pop- 
ulation in post-Soviet Russia exhibits “religiosity without belonging," despite 
predictions of a religious explosion. Among other trends, they observe 
among Muslims and Christians “an intensification of confessional activity” 
and a rise in religious conversions by individual choice. The authors ana- 
lyze attitudes of several types of “converts” toward assimilation and the 
assertion of Tatar identity. A. Moseyko’s sociological study of multiethnic 
Moscow examines similar attitudinal differences between “indigenous” 
(established) and recently arrived Tatar and Azerbijani Muslim populations. 

In a thoughtful and detailed essay, anthropologist V.M. Viktorin 
assesses how different conditions and socio-political interests shape rela- 
tions among “sub-ethno-religious” groups in the Volga and Caucasus 
regions. Warning of Tatar Muslim nationalist tendencies toward conversion 
or subordination of Christians, Viktorin concentrates on the “traditionalist” 
approach, which assumes natural coexistence with Christians on the basis 
of “multiple religious sub-ethnic syncretism” (105). Shifting focus to 
Ossetian villages in the Caucasus highlands, Viktorin states that while “civi- 
lizational orientations” are distinct on the ideological level, “ethno-cultural 
traditionalism” in every day life has thus far proven stronger than attempts 
to unite Muslim groups. Rituals connected with the merged figure of 
Uashtardzhy/St. George show the influence of Ossetian “traditional reli- 
gion” on Christian-Muslim practice and national symbolism. Viktorin con- 
cludes from such examples that religious communities in multireligious 
societies need to take responsibility for creating equality and peaceful coex- 
istence. . 
Nielsen and Clarke conclude with two essays on Muslims in 
Western Europe. Nielsen explores the potential influence of Muslims on 
European foreign policy actions. Examining several cases, he concludes 
that European paranoia about Islam has been more influential than the 
domestic Muslim presence. Analyzing varieties of European Muslim politi- 
cal participation, he speculates that future generations of Muslims might 
exercise greater influence as attachment to their country of origin weakens. 
Clarke’s essay briefly argues that fundamentalism provides second and third 
generation Muslims in Western Europe a means for self-deconstruction 
(shedding tradition and cultural accretion) and self-construction as 
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European and Muslim. By acknowledging multiple forms of Islamic “reali- 
ty,” they approach a “post-modernist mode of thinking.” The logic of 
Clarke’s attempt to rehabilitate the term fundamentalism unfortunately 
stumbles when he states that fundamentalism both “ignores history” and is 
“historical,” is both “anti-context” and “contextual” (149). The brief essay is 
provocative, but it may obfuscate more than it clarifies. 

This volume provides an impressionistic glimpse of both the state of 
scholarship on Christian-Muslim relations and of the world of Islam in the 
post-Soviet republics. The variety of analytical approaches, assessments, 
terminology and prescriptive conclusions should provoke serious discus- 
sion as well as future collaborative research between Western, Eastern 
European and Central Asian scholars. I am left wishing that we were privy 
to the scholarly interchdnge between participants, where the excitement 
and danger of the climate Nielsen describes must have emerged. 


Lance Laird l 
Evergreen College l 


Arabism, Islamism 
and the Palestine 
Question, 1908-1941: 
A Political History 


By Basheer M. Nafi. 
Reading, UK: Ithaca Press, 1998. 


hese are haunted woods through which Basheer Nafi walks. They 

echo with the frustrated hopes, unfulfilled dreams, and the unqui- 

et ghosts characteristic of the Arab Middle East throughout much 
of the first half of the twentieth century. Across the cusp of a new millenni- 
um, readers can only marvel at how so many of the greatest controversies 
of the Levant during the past 100 years, revolving as they do around the 
vexed issues of Arabism, Islamism and Zionism in their various relation- 
ships and permutations, are with us yet, apparently as intractable as they 
were 70 and more years ago. For many, this will be a painful book to read, 
as it certainly must have been to write. One can only hope that this meticu- 
lously documented, dispassionate, but unsparing analysis of modern Arab 
history by a talented Palestinian historian now teaching in the United 
Kingdom will evoke sober reassessments of what Arabs may have done 
wrong during these past decades, and stimulate new thinking about how 
similar errors might be avoided and a better track record established in the 
future. 

Originally a doctoral dissertation defended at the University of 
Reading, this massively documented volume is based on extensive research 
in the archives of the Public Record Office and the India Office (U.K.), the 
Arab Studies Society and the Central Zionist Archive Jerusalem), and Al 
Azhar (Cairo). In addition, the author consulted the private papers of such 
“players” in the period of his interest as George Antonius, ‘Arif al-'Arif, 
Nazih al-Muayyad al-’Azm, ‘Abbas Hilmi, Khalil al-Sakakini, Charles Tegart, 
Reginald Wingate, and Akram Zuayter. Newspapers published in London, 
Paris, Baghdad, Beirut, Cairo, Damascus, Palestine and the Hejaz have all 
been extensively mined. This book builds on the work of Yehoshua 
Porath, Abd al-Wahab Kayyali, Ann Lesch, Bernard Wasserstein and Joel 
Migdal, and happily demonstrates that traditional diplomatic and political 
history has not been entirely replaced by the sort of “social” history which 
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has become so fashionable during the past 30 years. Specialists will find 
much of interest in the substantive essays in the footnotes, which average 
over 230 per chapter. This reviewer takes pleasure in reporting that, try as 
he might, he was unable to find one misprint or typographical error in this 
entire book. For the unusual care that both author and publisher obvious- 
ly took in preparation of the manuscript, one can only be grateful. 

Perhaps Basheer Nafi's most important contribution in this volume 
consists of the attention he gives to Palestinian and Arab Islamism as part of 
the national struggle against both Zionism and the British mandatory gov- 
ernment in Palestine. Indeed, Islamism did not emerge de novo after 1967, 
as the author implicitly reminds one throughout this book. Nafi observes 
that in fact Islamist revival emerged in the Arab lands as early as the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, and soon manifested itself in a proliferation 
of religious societies, clubs and student unions throughout the area. 
Indeed, Arabism grew “[flrom its Islamic reformist roots" as an opposition 
movement first against the Ottoman state and later against the imperialist 
powers (p. 15). Early on, such Islamist-Arabists as Shaykh Abd al-Hamid al- 
Zahrawi and Rafig al-'Azm went so far as to challenge the validity of the 
Ottoman Caliphate. By: World War I, Nafi notes, a recognizable Arabism 
had been created “out of the complicated encounter of Arab-Islamic 
reformism with the dual impact of Ottoman modernization and the Western 
encroachment” (p. 55). , By the early 1920’s, this syncretic configuration had 
clearly become challenged in Palestine by both Zionism and the British 
Mandate. 

The author identifies Hajj Amin al-Husayni, mufti of Jerusalem, as 
the Palestinian national leader who, for a time during the 1930’s, attempted 
to turn Jerusalem into the center of a pan-Islamic movement. Hajj Amin 
participated in a major Islamic congress held in Mecca in 1926 which pro- 
vided an “Islamic idiom and dimension,” Nafi maintains, “to the national 
discourse” (p.103). Despite intense opposition from the Egyptian and 
Jordanian governments, Palestinian factions (especially the al-Nashashibis), 
and the Zionists, Hajj Amin succeeded in convening an Islamic congress in 
1931 which was attended by 145 individuals from across the Muslim world. 
Unlike other scholars, Nafi is not dismissive of the significance of this meet- 
ing. “The important achievement of the Jerusalem congress,” he writes, 
“was to help transform Palestine into a pan-Arab and pan-Islamic problem. 
Scores of distinguished Arabs and Muslims were made familiar with the 
Palestinian situation; most of them would become founders or active mem- 
bers in many popular...organizations that were to spring up in the Arab and 
Muslim world in support of the Palestinians. Indeed, the 
congress...strengthened the Palestinians’ belief in being part of an extended 
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umma...” (pp. 123-124). Although the congress itself did not survive 
because it was unable to obtain the necessary financial support, the author 
suggests that it was the inspiration for the founding of both the Muslim 
World Congress in Pakistan in 1949 and the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference in 1969. 

The heart of this book is the discussion of the Palestinian revolt 
from 1936-1939 against both the British and the Zionists. Nafi recapitulates 
the well-known history of that uprising, and emphasizes how it put the 
Palestinian problem on the agendas of governments both regionally and 
internationally. By 1936, the British government officially recognized that 
the Palestinian issue was no longer a “temporary one,” and that it was con- 
sidered “by the Arabs not only in Palestine but all over the East to strike at 
the root of the Arab people” (p. 231). Reactions to the recommendations of 
the Peel and Woodhead commissions are described in detail. As for the 
British White Paper of 1939, Nafi suggests that it evidenced no serious 
determination to alter British policy on Jewish immigration into Palestine or 
on land sales, and that the principles enunciated were in any event soon 
discarded. 

In 1937, Hajj Amin al-Husayni fled from Jerusalem to Iraq. Soon, 
several hundred other Palestinian political refugees joined him in Baghdad. 
There, the mufti was far less successful in eliciting support for Islamism 
than he had been in Palestine earlier. Erring fatally, the mufti and other 
Islamist-Arab personalities such as al-Gaylani, al-Quwwatli, al-Swaydi and 
Naji Shawkat persuaded themselves, Nafi observes, that the “West could be 
defeated by another West, and that the Axis powers could become safer 
and more just allies than the dominant imperialists. This 
development...reflected the overwhelming desperation that enveloped the 
Arab interwar generation in its last attempt to account for the collapsing 
world and shattered aspirations that it had espoused” (pp.356-357). When 
in late 1939 the mufti expressed his belief that the “victory of Britain (in the 
present war) is not in the Arabs' interest" because thereafter Britain would 
"turn against the Arabs as she had done after World War I" (p. 365), Arab 
Islamism received a blow from which it would take some 30 years to recov- 
er. Nafi is unsparingly honest when he states that Islamist and radical Arab 
nationalists, “driven by their animosity to Britain, pursued the German 
option with little debate over the political or ideological costs involved in 
such an approach" (p.371). Given the fact that other Arab scholars have 
tended to minimize or ignore these unpleasant realities, Basheer Nafi 
deserves high praise for his courageous and candid discussion of these 
events. 
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Also praiseworthy is the author's bold itemization of the failures of 
Arab nationalism, particularly as it came to manifest itself in Palestine and 
elsewhere during the 1930's. These failures, Nafi points out, were legion. 
Some may have been unavoidable, connected as they were with such 
ingrained flaws of society as Palestinian class antipathy and urban-rural 
tensions. But many others were outcomes of choice, and as such may be 
less pardonable. Among those errors that the author discusses were the 
boycotts of foreign fact-finding commissions by the Palestinian leadership, 
the burgeoning attempt /by Arab nationalists everywhere to maximize state 
power and establish authoritarian systems which were to tolerate little or no 
individual liberty, and the general campaign to abort political accommoda- 
tion of any but those linguistic and confessional minorities that could 
demonstrate beyond a shadow of a doubt their loyalty to a newly intolerant 
and exclusivist Arabism. Surely, the lack of attention by contemporary Arab 
governments to public relations, their opposition to political decentraliza- 
tion and the freedom of individuals, and their insensitivity to the rights of 
religious minorities all too frequently echo the mistakes once made by the 
Arab nationalists. The good news is that these failures are now eliciting 
increasing criticism by Arabs both inside and outside the Arab world, and 
are in fact encouraging many to attempt to chart an alternative future for the 
Arab Middle East. 

This book draws; on insights from such prominent thinkers as the 
historian John Lukacs and the sociologist Edward Shils, and should be con- 
sidered required reading by all those interested in the modern history of 
Palestine and the central Arab lands. It may even be useful for gifted 
undergraduates doing senior or honors theses. Surely, at least one copy 
should be available in every research library. 

Antony T. Sullivan i 
University of Michigan | 
Ann Arbor, Michigan | 
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Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: 
The Graeco-Arabic Translation 
Movement in Baghdad 

and Early ‘Abbasid Society 
(2nd-4th/8th-10th Centuries) 


By Dimitri Gutas 
Routledge Publishers, August, 1998. 


mitri Gutas’ Greek Thought, Arabic Culture analyzes the mid- 

eighth century translation movement in Baghdad as a social 

movement. In it, human actors take the place of historical 
forces. Without the support of the caliphate, this movement to translate 
diverse Greek and Syriac texts, among others, into Arabic would not have 
constituted the historical force that it became. Gutas focuses on the texts 
translated directly from Greek because the majority of Greek secular texts 
were not translated into Syriac, as the pre-existing Syriac translations were 
concerned primarily with religion. The uniqueness of Gutas’ work lies in 
his effort to move beyond the confines of a narrow description of what was 
translated by whom to the more important questions of how and why the 
movement occurred. 

The mid-eighth century was a time of great transition with the 
‘Abbasid revolution that saw the ascension of As-Saffah (750-54 CE). Al- 
Mansur, who was the initiator of the translation movement, soon replaced 
him (754-75 CE). Why was this so? Gutas argues that Sasanian imperial 
ideology motivated the translation of the first Greek and Syriac texts into 
Arabic. These texts often concerned particular subjects, especially astrology 
and related sciences (p. 34). Sasanian imperial ideology was premised on 
some of the major Zoroastrian texts, such as the Denkard and the Book of 
Nativities. These books recorded the history of the wisdom of the 
Zoroastrian religion and related that the ancient knowledge of the religion 
had been scattered because of the invasion of Alexander of Macedonia. 
Since many of the ancient texts had been translated into various languages 
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(Greek, Coptic, Syriac, etc.) consequent to the Greek invasion, the nature of 
the Denkard and the Book of Nativities promoted the translation of these 
texts back into Persian or Arabic in order that they might become accessible 
to the Persian public (pp. 34-55). 

Gutas demonstrates why Al-Mansur supported the translation of 
these Greek and Syriac texts of the Zoroastrians. Baghdad, his new city, 
was located in an area that was heavily influenced by Persian culture. The 
ideological foundation of the Zoroastrian cultural legacy provided a stable 
political base for the relatively new caliphate. One of the more important 
aspects of this legacy was the use of astrology to justify and interpret reality. 
The early caliphs in Baghdad favored this kind of astrology, which was ori- 
ented towards supporting the ruling class. The translation of texts that 
derived from Sasanian imperial ideology supported the new caliphate by 
providing the basis of the discourse that formed the crux of the ideology in 
the first place. In the same way, the preferred materials that were translated 
in the first wave of the movement were those texts that could most benefit 
the caliphate: astrology and related sciences. 

Gutas disclaims'the use of the binary opposition ‘Islamic ortho- 
doxy’ to ‘Greek science’ by such well-known scholars as Ignaz Goldziher. 
At the time of this translation movement, there was no such ‘Islamic ortho- 
doxy’ in place. The labeling of anyone who was against some aspect of the 
Greek sciences as ‘orthodox’ is therefore anachronistic. Gutas cites exam- 
ples, such as the case of Sahib Ibn-‘Abbad, where opposition to Greek sci- 
ences did not mean religious ‘orthodoxy’ (p. 169). 

Expanding the reach of his study, Gutas argues that the translation 
movement of Baghdad influenced the development of the “first Byzantine 
humanism” during the ninth century (CE). Moving beyond the divide that 
often pits Byzantine specialists against specialists of Arabic/Islamic history, 
Gutas demonstrates that the Byzantine Empire benefited economically from 
the demand in Baghdad for Greek manuscripts. Through an analysis of 
these manuscripts from the early ninth century, Gutas demonstrates that 
there is a causal relationship between the translation movement in Baghdad 
and the growth in the preservation of manuscripts in Byzantium through 
the development of the minuscule hand, from the majuscule, which 
allowed more information to be put on every page (p. 176). Gutas argues 
that the translation of Greek texts into Arabic was an original and creative 
activity just as the Byzantinian ‘rediscovery’ of Greek texts was an original 
activity even though the Arabic translation movement spurred it on. 

The importance of Gutas’ work is that it analyzes the translation 
movement in its historical context. By so doing, Gutas illustrates that it was 
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a social movement that influenced the entire future development of Islamic : 
civilization. Unlike other works that treat the translation movement as a 
deus ex machina, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture places the translation 
movement in an historical framework that debunks the myth of a move- 
ment without a socio-political telos. The philosophic and scientific tradi- 
tions of the Arabic civilization interacted with the political needs of the rev- 
olutionary ‘Abbassid caliphate and motivated the translation of texts that 
were necessary for a new ideology to be established on a political and sci- 
entific base. 


Brock Llewltyn Bevan 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Sufi Saints and Shrines in 
Muslim Society 


Introduction 
Jamal J. Elias 
Amberst College 
Amberst, Massacbusetts 


his special issue has grown out of a shared interest on the 

part of a number of scholars of Islam in understanding the 

role Sufism and Sufi personalities have played in Islamic history. 
Underlying this interest, to some degree, is the desire to question the well- 
established model of studying Sufism, which focuses on distinguished . 
scholars and poets and analyzes their writings. In this model, such figures 
are understood as ‘mystics,’ and their thought and writings as ‘mystical.’ It 
is worth noting that the category ‘mysticism’ is foreign to Muslim society 
(although religious phenomena that have been categorized as ‘mystical’ 
are certainly to be found in an Islamic context). The ‘mystic’ and ‘mystical’ 
model of understanding Sufis and Sufism either consciously or uncon- 
sciously begs a comparison with other instances of the ‘mystical’ in the 
study of religion, most commonly Catholic Christianity, Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Viewed in this way, the Sufi enterprise gets cast as an indi- 
vidual quest, which encourages the study of religious personalities as 
intellectual or spiritual giants who towered above their contexts and stood 
apart from and above their masters and disciples. Given the dominant Sufi 
attitude of living an engaged social life and also of belonging to some form 
of religious community, the focus on the Sufi as individual 'mystic' ignores 
other aspects of the person that they could very well have viewed as 
equally important or perhaps of greater importance: judge, legal scholar, 
teacher, student, historian, aristocrat, traveler, landlord, moralist, in addi- 
tion to scholar and poet (not to mention other important categories, such 
as father, daughter, husband, sister and so on). 

At no level do we imean to imply that there is no merit to studying 

individual Sufi figures, or that there is a lack of scholars who look at Sufis 
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and Sufism in a more holistic way. What is lacking is an attempt by a group 
of scholars with different methodological emphases to look at Sufism in a 
somewhat defined context to try and understand what Sufis and Sufism has 
meant in Islamic society. To this end, we have brought together eight 
articles dealing with the greater Iranian world (Central Asia, the South 
Asian Subcontinent, Anatolia and the Iranian Plateau). All the articles focus 
on figures from the 11* to 16" centuries—the medieval Muslim world—al- 
though they are studied in contexts ranging from their own to our own. 

The first article by Omid Safi, entitled “Bargaining with Baraka: Persian 
Sufism, ‘Mysticism’ and Pre-modern Politics,” brings up many of the ques- 
tions touched upon in this introduction. The author provides an overview 
and critique of the study of Sufism within the context of comparative 
mysticism. To counteract a tendency to see Sufism as a detachable religious 
phenomenon which can be seen apart from the entire fabric of Islamic 
society, he focuses on Baba Tahir Uryani, Abū Said ibn Abi'l-Khayr and 
the hagiographic traditions surrounding them. The author argues that the 
social interaction of such Sufis, far from nullifying their credentials as 
‘mystics,’ in fact reinforces their spiritual authority and qualities. 

: The second article by Shahzad Bashir, entitled “Enshrining Divinity: 
The Death and Memorialization of FaZlallah Astarabadi in Hurüfi 
Thought," examines the life as well as the history and function of the 
shrine of Fazlallàh Astarabadi in the context of Hurüfism, a distinct reli- 
gious system rooted in the Islamic esoteric (Géfni) tradition and ulti- 
mately integrally linked to Sufism. The author shows the emergence of a 
unique cosmology focused around the shrine and person of Fazlallah 
Astarabadi and follows the place occupied by the shrine in Hurüfi beliefs 
in the decades after Astarabadi’s death. A major contention of the essay is 
that, during the short period in the 15? century when Hurüfism flourished 
as an autonomous religious movement, the shrine represented the focal 
point of Hurüfism, replacing the centrality of the Ka‘ba in Islam. 

The third essay by Ethel Sarah Wolper, entitled, “Khidr, Elwan Celebi 
and the Conversion of Sacred Sanctuaries in Anatolia," focuses not on the 
unique shrine dedicated to one individual, but on one among a network 
of shrines and sanctuaries which are associated with the mythical Khigr. 
In popular Islamic traditions Khidr is believed to be the companion of 
Moses who holds the secret to eternal life, as well as the one who guided 
Alexander on his quest for the fountain of youth. He is also identified 
with the prophet Elijah (Ilyàs in Arabic). Focusing on one Sufi complex 
(zawtya) in Anatolia associated with a 14" century figure named Elwan 
Celebi, the author shows how a Christian shrine of St. Theodore was 
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transformed into a Muslim shrine complex and associated with Khidr, 
who functioned as a type of patron saint for the local population during 
the Islamization of Anatolia. As such, not only could this shrine bring 
together Christians and Muslims in this crucial period in Anatolian history, 
but also Khidr (unconnected to any particular place) served as the perfect 
pilgrimage figure by tying together various shared Christian and Muslim 
sites on the Anatolian Islamic frontier. 

The fourth essay by Kishwar Rizvi, entitled "Its Mortar Mixed with the 
Sweetness of Life:’ Architecture and Ceremonial] at the Shrine of Safi al-din 
Ishaq Ardabili during the Reign of Shah Tahmasp I,” follows the history of 
another shrine complex but one that has fulfilled a much different role 
from that of Elwan Celebi. Safi al-din Ardabili was a prominent Sufi figure 
in 14 century Iran, but he gained a different function when the Safaviyya 
order named after him got transformed into the ruling dynasty of Iran. The 
article begins by examining an early biography of Ardabili that was re- 
edited in the 16" century by order of the Safavid monarch, Shah Tahmasp 
I, to reflect desired changes in the ancestry of the Safavid house. The 
author then goes on to analyze the architecture of the shrine to try and 
understand the self-image of the Safavid dynasty during a time of transi- ` 
tion. She juxtaposes the study of ritual and architecture to show the 
relationship between the two in a context where the Shah is not just a 
king, but also the possessor of spiritual authority who reinforces his 
stature through complex rituals associated with specific places within the 
shrine complex of Ardabili. 

The fifth essay by Devin DeWeese, entitled “Sacred Places and ‘Public’ 
Narratives: The Shrine of Ahmad Yasavi in Hagiographic Traditions of the 
Yasavi Sufi Order, 16-17" Centuries,” focuses on one the most important 
shrines in Central Asia! Ahmad Yasavi's shrine had become an important 
religious center over ajcentury before narrative accounts of his life devel- 
oped. By looking closely at hagiographic writings concerning Ahmad 
Yasavi, the author shows how Sufi writers put a ‘mystical’ spin on stories 
concerning the charisma of Yasavi that had circulated outside the environ- 
ment of a Sufi order for some time. 

The sixth essay by Qamr al-Huda, entitled “Celebrating Death and 
Engaging in Texts at Data Ganj Bakhsh's 7s,” deals with one of the 
earliest Persian-speaking Sufi figures, ‘Ali Hujwiri. Not only is his shrine in 
Lahore the focus of immense devotion as a pilgrimage site, but he is also 
the author of one of the most celebrated Sufi manuals, the Xash/a/- 
maprüb. The author focuses on the annual commemoration of Hujwiri's 
death and the activities that occur at that time to show the centrality of this 
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shrine and its charisma to Pakistani society as well as to illustrate how the 
varied, seemingly unrelated activities that go on at that time are all under- 
stood by modern devotees as part of the Sufi enterprise and mirror—in 
modern activity—the content of Hujwiri’s famous text. Thus living Sufi 
tradition, popular devotion and medieval textual instruction come together 
in the context of Hujwiri’s shrine. 

The seventh essay by Jamal J. Elias, entitled “A Second ‘Ali: The Making 
of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamgdani in Popular Imagination" examines developments 
in the hagiographic accounts of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, a 14" century 
Iranian Sufi whose shrine is not a major pilgrimage site, but who is widely 
venerated as a Muslim missionary who converted Kashmir to Islam. By 
focusing on writings about him from 16" century Kashmir and present-day 
Pakistan, the author contends that, in his capacity as a bringer of Islam, 
Hamadani was inevitably cast in the image of the Prophet. The overtness 
and consciousness with which this comparison is made depends on the 
religious and social context of the biographer: modern writers are unwill- 
ing to make strong associations because of a society-wide taboo against 
comparing anyone to the Prophet, while earlier Muslim missionaries 
emerging out of a messianic tradition made comparing Hamadani to the 
Prophet an integral part of the hagiographic process. 

The final essay by Farooq Hamid, entitled “Hagiography Continued 
and Continuing: The Case of a Medieval Chishti Sufi, Farid al-Din Mas‘id 
Ganj-i Shakar (d. 664/1265),” deals with a Sufi figure, Baba Farid, whose 
shrine is of comparable importance to that of Data Ganj Bakhsh. In fact, 
Baba Farid enjoys wider popular appeal as one of the principal shaykhs of 
the Chishtiyya, and is the subject of a large number of poems and songs. 
The author examines the process of hagiography as it is manifested in 
these musical texts. This article is the most consciously theoretical of the 
collection, and specifically addresses issues of biographical writing, histo- 
ricity and hagiography, as well as touching upon wider methodological 
issues raised in the first essay. As such, we feel it is a fitting conclusion to 
the collection. 

These essays use a variety of methodologies, ranging from the histori- 
cal to the social scientific and the literary critical. They also vary in the 
data they examine—architecture, urban planning, ritual, prose and poeti- 
cal texts, as well as music and performance. It is our hope that, together, 
they contribute to furthering the study of Sufism in premodern Persian 
society, and in a wider sense, to the study of the relationship between Sufi 
saints and their devotees in the Islamic world. 
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We believe these essays do challenge some common (and some not so 
common) assumptions concerning the relationship between Sufi saints, 
shrines and society. In the first place, they make clear the inadequacy of 
the fariga-based model for understanding this relationship. Zariga affilia- 
tion does not, in fact, appear relevant at all in the case of several shrines 
discussed here; in the case of Ahmad Yasavi, pre-existing beliefs and rituals 
concerning Yasavi were given a Sufi twist after the Yasavi order came into 
formal existence. 

Not only does a fariga-based understanding of these figures and 
shrines miss the mark, but the notion of what the qualities of a Sufi saint 
are is markedly varied. 'As seen in this collection, there are undoubtedly 
Sufis, such as Baba Farid and Data Ganj Bakhsh, who are at the center of 
devotion of a mystical kind and whose shrines have vast charismatic 
appeal which is traceable to a Sufi mystical legacy provided by these Sufis 
(normally in the form of texts). However, there are others, such as Safi al- 
din Ardabili, whose shrine-based charisma served very different purposes 
from the mystical ones witnessed in the cases we have just mentioned, 
since its principal function becomes the justification and perpetuation of a 
dynasty. In the case of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, his image is transformed from 
that of a Sufi figure to a'feligious and civilizational missionary. Still others 
challenge preconceptions of who (or what) constitutes a Sufi saint. 
Fazlallàh Astarabadi became the focus of a religious movement that se- 
verely tested the limits of Islamic acceptability, the movement died out but 
many of its esoteric doctrines have persisted within the Islamic context. 
Khidr—as an immortal rioncorporeal being—not only can be claimed as a 
saint by Muslims with nó historical or geographical connection to him, but 
also—to some degree—by Christians in mixed religious environments. 

"Not all the essays deal with questions of charisma, authority and the 
relationship between the saint and his devotees. This is largely because 
traditional Weberian quéstions of charisma and authority are not at the 
center of any of the essays. Sufi saints gained and retained their stature as 
well as exercised their authority in a variety of ways. Some, such as Abt 
Sa'id ibn Abr'I-Khayr, are supposed to have administered Abangdabs with 
large financial endowments and wide circles of lay devotees. However, 
inasmuch as we know little about any pre-modern Sufi figure independent 
of the hagiographic recollection of the society in which they were vener- 
ated, all Sufi saints have been impacted Sytheir devotees to the same 
degree as sey have impacted their devotees. Put in Sufi terms, it is the 
community of devotees over time that grants the Sufi saint the possession 
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of baraka, the arakawhich the Sufi saint is seen as giving to the devotees 
in the hagiographic recollection of him. 

Even in the cases where the Sufi saint and his shrine fit ‘traditional’ 
notions, the image and veneration of the saint are not static. Instead the 
process of hagiography is ongoing and, since all saints and shrines dealt 
with in this collection continue to be venerated in modern times, the 
writing of their biographies continues to this day. 
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Bargaining with Baraka: 
Persian Sufism, “Mysticism,” 
and Pre-modern Politics 


Omid Safi 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, New York 
A charming story is told about the famed Persian Sufi Abt Sa'id b. Abi 
‘l-Khayr in the hagiográphic collection Asrzr a/-auwbid 


They told the Shaykh: “So-and-so can walk on water!" 
i 
He said: “That is easy! A frog and a finch? can do the same. . . " 


They said: “So-and,so flies in the air!” 


He said: "A fly and a sparrow? can as well... ” 


They said: “So-and-so can go from one city to the next in a single 
moment." 


He said: “Satan can go in a span of one breath from the East to the 
West. There is not much value to such things. A [real saintly] 
man is he who sits and rises in the midst.of people, eats and 
sleeps, conducts trade with people in the bazaar, and mixes with 
people—and yet for one moment does not become neglectful of 
God in his heart." 


is account offers yet more evidence that for the Sufis, the true test 
for Men and Women of God is the ability to remain mindful of God 
while going about day-to-day affairs. The model of social interac- 
tion depicted here is not one of withdrawal from society, but rather of 
*being in the world, but not of it." 
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Beyond “Mysticism”: The Legacy of William James, 
Margaret Smith, and Evelyn Underhill 

In spite of such accounts, which seem to emphasize the importance of 
the social role played by Sufis, the study of Islamic mysticism continues to 
borrow theoretical frameworks which relegate mysticism to a privatized 
realm, focusing on “mystical experience.” Many such frameworks are the 
result of a post-Enlightenment, Protestant worldview in which the realms of 
“religion” and “mysticism” have been privatized and defined in opposition 
to “rational philosophy.”> Pre-modern Persian Sufis would have difficulty 
recognizing themselves in such restricted definitions of “mysticism,” 
perhaps in many of the same ways that their Christian counterparts would. 
This paper aims to problematize such theoretical models for the study of 
“mysticism” by focusing on a group of 11th century Sufis in Iran who were 
intimately connected to the political and social institutions of their time. In 
their dealings with sultans and viziers, police forces, merchants, and with 
their own communities, these Sufis provide us with an opportunity to 
evaluate the limitations of the models of mysticism which privilege the 
mystics’ “quest of a personal experience of God” over their larger social 
and institutional roles. 

Much of Western academic study of Sufism has focused on the mystical 
expressions of two individuais: the elaborate metaphysical thought of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, and the mystical poetry of Rumi. Ironically, while the vast 
majority of Sufis have belonged to organized communities of Sufi parigas, 
many western scholars have depicted them as sndividualsin quest of a 
“personal experience” of the Divine. 

The category of “mysticism,” like that of “religion” is, of course, not a 
given, but one which must be constructed.’ Since the 19th century (and 
perhaps before), there has been a tendency to define “mysticism” as a 
universal category which can be found in all major religious traditions: one 
could speak of Muslim mystics, Christian mystics, Hindu mystics, etc. The 
tendency to treat Sufis as such *mystics"—who presumably fit the param- 
eters of a category of “mysticism” smagined universally—has a long legacy 
in the academic study of Sufism and Islam in the West. For our purposes, it 
is important to point to the pioneering and highly influential work of 
William James, 7be Varieties of Religious Experience. Having identified the 
four "marks" of mysticism as "ineffability," “noetic quality,” “transiency,” 
and “passivity,” James goes on to state, “In the Mohammadan world the 
Sufi sect and various dervish bodies are the possessors of the mystical 
tradition.” The result has been a tendency to treat Sufis under the con- 
structed and imagined parameters of “mystics” and “mysticism.” 
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James's focus on the category of "experience" is characteristic of many 
post-Kantian epistemologists,!° and underscores the division between a 
mysticism which is ultimately based on an emotional and irrational (a.k.a. 
non-rational, "trans-rational") experience, as differentiated from a "rational" 
philosophy.!! In such!a bifurcation, the invented category of the “mysti- 
cal" represents the foil to rational "philosophy." This facile division can 
only be understood in a post-Enlightenment framework, and would be 
incomprehensible to ajpre-modern Muslim [or Christian] mystic. As Michel 
de Certeau has remarked, *[T]he ‘retreat’ of the mystics coincides with the 
dawning of the century of the Enlightenment.”!* 

The emphasis James placed on “experience” has received much criti- 
cism from recent philosophers.! His concentration on the personal side 
of "individual" religion to the exclusion of larger social and institutional 
aspects is profoundly problematic.’ More recent studies suggest that the 
modern emphasis on "mystical experience" as a cornerstone of mysticism 
is distinctly counterproductive in understanding pre-modern Christian 
mystics such as Meister Eckhart and the author of 75e Cloud of Unknow- 
£ngJ^ In spite of all this criticism from vastly different perspectives— 
which has gone on for over 90 years, nonetheless—most works in the study 
of Sufism continue to neglect these insights. Many of us who study Sufism 
continue to use outdated and problematic models of *mysticism" which 
distort our understanding of pre-modern Sufis, their teachings, and signifi- 
cance. i 

One example of literature influenced by James' categories is the classic 
work of Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam. Schimmel 
begins her insightful discussion of *What is Sufism?" by recapitulating many 
of James's categories: "For the reality that is the goal of the mystic, and is 
ineffable, cannot be understood or explained by any normal mode of 
perception: neither philosophy nor reason can reveal it."6 Both the 
“ineffability” of the mystical experience and its demarcation from “philoso- 
phy” are hallmarks of James’ approach. 

Margaret Smith is another thinker whose model for the study of Sufism 
has been highly influential. Smith, well known in Sufi studies for her 
ground-breaking work on Rabi‘a al- ‘Adawiyya (d. 801)’, presents a simi- 
larly problematic approach: Her definitions of mysticism are so thoroughly 
steeped in a Western, Protestant Christian tradition that their usefulness to 
studies of non-Christian (and even non-Protestant) mystics is dubious. Her 
assumption that mysticism is ultimately the devotional, love-based relation- 
ship between an individual soul and a personified God is evident in the 
following: “The aim of the mystics, then, is to establish a conscious relation 
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with the Absolute, in-which they find the personal object of love.”® For 
Smith, God, the “Absolute,” and the “personal object of love" are one and 
the same.’9 It is easy to recognize why such a model of “mysticism’—so 
dependent on a notion of an individual soul and a God—would be prob- 
lematic for a tradition such as Theravada Buddhism, with its doctrines of 
andtman ("no-soul") and no concern with deities beyond the cycle of 
samsara. It might, however, be less obvious that the above model also 
poses significant problems for the study of Sufism. It essentializes and 
relegates the Sufi tradition to that of a privatized, *subjective" experience of 
the Divine. The subjective/objective dichotomy which Smith utilizes” 
would also have been incomprehensible to a pre-modern Muslim mystic, as 
well as to a pre-modern Christian mystic. 

The problems in using Protestant models of mysticism for the study of 
Sufism are best seen in the influential series of works authored by the 
ubiquitously quoted Evelyn Underhill. It is important to point out that many 
standard works on Sufism continue to rely on the authority of Underhill's 
work?! Like James and Smith, Underhill presents her theories of mysticism 
as applicable to not only Christian mystics, but to mystics of all religious 
traditions. Underhill identifies four “rules” to apply as “tests to any given 
case which claims to take rank amongst the mystics." The second of these 
*rules" reads, 


Its aims are wholly transcendental and spiritual. It is in no way con- 
cerned with adding to, exploring, re-arranging, or improving anything in 
the visible universe. The mystic brushes aside that universe, even in its 
supernormal manifestations. Though he does not, as his enemies 
declare, neglect his duty to the many, his heart is always set upon the 
changeless One.” 


There are at least two problems with this “rule.” The first difficulty lies 
in the bifurcation of reality into affairs deemed "spiritual" as opposed to 
those of the “visible universe." Many Muslims—Sufis and otherwise— 
would not see the responsibility of living in this *visible universe" as God's 
kbalīja? as an "unspiritual" activity. Furthermore, the whole idea of a 
Western scholar, no matter how “sympathetic,” listing “rules” or “tests” to 
be applied to a case which “claims” to be ranked among the mystics is 
deeply problematic. It unduly privileges the Western scholar, the institu- 
tions with which she/he is affiliated, and the Christian tradition that pro- 
vides the basis for the whole framework. 

Perhaps the most influential “Protestant” model for the study of Sufism 
remains J. Spencer Trimingham’s seminal study, 7be Sufi Orders in Islam. 
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This work, a classic among academic studies of Sufism, is also deeply 
problematic due to its Protestant and'Western-centered model for the study 
of Muslim communal life. Trimingham states: 


Early Sufism was a natural expression of personal religion in relation to 
the expression of religion as a communal matter. It was an assertion of a 
person's right to pursue a life of contemplation, seeking contact with the 
source of being andireality, over against institutionalized religion based 
on authority, a one-way Master-Slave relationship, with its emphasis 
upon ritual observance and a legalistic morality. 


Statements such as these operate by setting up a series of dichotomies. 
For instance, while “institutionalized religion” is not clearly defined, one 
can assume that it refers to the larger Muslim community, somehow con- 
ceived of without any Sufi presence. These oppositions read very much 
like a Protestant polemic against (perhaps even a caricature of) Catholi- 
cism:?6 


| (Non-Suff Islam? 
Communal Muslim Life?) 
“personal religion"  , "institutionalized religion" 
“a person's right" “based on authority 
“contemplation” t “ritual observance 
“contact with the source of being” *Master-Slave relation” 


i 

These dichotomies set up something of a "straw man." One would be 
hard pressed to identifyla communal Muslim life bereft of a Sufi presence. 
Even more important, Sufis have their own "institutions," their own en- 
tangled questions of authority, and their own rituals. Upon closer exami- 
nation, neither of the two categories thus constructed can be held to be 
useful or accurate. In subsequent chapters of 75e 51/7 Orders in Islam, 
Trimingham specifically'states that the *development into orders, and the 
integral association of the saint cult with them, contributed to the decline of 
Sufism as a mystical Way. Spiritual insight atrophied and the Way became 
paved and milestoned."? Trimingham once again invokes the ubiquitous 
model of "classical age" and "decline," displaying the Western triumphalist 
perspective so acutely pointed out and criticized by the late Marshall G. S. 
Hodgson. As Carl Ernst has noted, Trimingham's tri-fold model of 
classicism and decline in the evolution of Sufi orders has more than a 
striking resemblance to the Western historiographic model of Ancient- 
Medieval-Modern.” 
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Sufis Who Seek to “Re-arrange” the World 

Many Sufis saw as their task and duty the “re-arranging” and “improv- 
ing" of the affairs of humanity in this “visible universe"— precisely what 
Underhill would expect them to mofdo. The Persian Sufis I will be discuss- 
ing found themselves in a critical and highly unstable point in Islamic 
history: the ‘Abbasid regime had been weakened, the threat of Isma‘ilis 
(military, doctrinal, and psychological) was felt everywhere, and a recently 
converted group of Saljüq Turks were on their way to dominate the politi- 
cal scene. Not content to simply “brush aside the visible universe,” as 
Underhill might expect a mystic to do, the Persian Sufis entered a varied 
and complex set of relationships with the Saljüq regime. Some, such as 
Baba Tàhir and Abi Sa*id Abi ‘-Khayr entered into more or less amicable 
relations with the Saljüqs. The relationship was reciprocal in that the 
saintly figures lent the political figures their sanctifying power (banaka) in 
exchange for promises that the masses would be dealt with justly and with 
virtuous beauty (25525). In return, the political figures expressed their 
gratitude in form of devotion ($744 to the Sufi masters as well as patron- 
age of the Sufi complexes. Other Sufis, such as ‘Ayn al-Qudat Hamadani, 
had a more contentious relationship with the Saljüq regime. In all cases, 
the mystics used their sanctity to re-arrange, improve, challenge, and 
remain responsible for the affairs of the "visible universe." Their social 
actions are from nullifying their credentials as “mystics,” and in fact rein- 
force their status as holders of both z/Zzyas (power and authority) and 
waldya (intimacy with God). This is another example of how sainthood in 
Islam proves itself to be a social phenomenon, which can be recognized 
only when it is acknowledged socially. 


Between Hagiography and Social History 

If it is granted that saints had a significant social role in their own 
societies, it becomes imperative to incorporate material on the lives of the 
saints (hagiographies) in recreating the social context of pre-modern 
Muslim societies. The study of hagiographic material in reconstructing 
larger socio-historical contexts is, of course, not new in academic studies of 
Sufism. See for example, the work of Richard Eaton,?! Simon Digby,** 
Devin DeWeese,” Carl Ernst,” Jo-Ann Gross,» and Vincent Cornell.* 
While some of the hagiographic passages discussed below have been 
translated before,” they have not received the critical reading they merit. 

My approach here is to depart from the above-mentioned privatized 
categories of “mystics” and instead contextualize 11th century Persian Sufis 
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in their own socio-historical milieu. To do so, one must examine the 
interconnected networks of power and patronage. All too often, studies of 
mystics fall into the (in)famous tripartite “Life, Times, and Works" genre. 
Of these three categories, it is the "Times" that repeatedly gets left out. 
Little attention is paid to the social role these Sufis played, and how they 
interacted with various social institutions and with religio-political figures 
of the time. In seekingithese social roles, it is not my intention to diminish 
the metaphysical and spiritual accomplishments of these saintly souls. 
Rather, we find that there were multifaceted ways in which the authority 
and charisma of these "friends of God" was both appropriated by and 
challenged the political order of the day. The disciples and hagiographers 
of these saints used thejlegacy of their Sufi teachers as “spiritual capital" 
with which to offer a retrospective “blessing” of the raw force (shawka) 
that brought the Saljüqs to power. In exchange for this service, they would 
often receive Saljüq patronage in form of Abdnagdbsand financial help 
with their social endeavors. The saints themselves are often depicted as 
extending their &arakato the Saljüqs in exchange for promises that those 
who lived under the saints’ z///y would be treated justly. This bargaining 
of &araka for promises of justice and patronage is one of the more ubiqui- 
tous features of Saljüq Islam. Sufism at this period was not a marginal 
discipline pursued only by world-renouncing ascetics. The process of 
legitimizing the Saljüqs with saintly wigna was one that wove together the 
saints and their communities, hagiographers and historians, rulers and 
viziers, and a whole spectrum of religious scholars (4442747. 

i 


Reading Sufi Hagiographies: Patterns of 
Interactions Between Sufis and Politicians 

While there are many modes of mutually beneficial interactions be- 
tween Sufis and political figures depicted in the sources, three main /xz7- 
terms of narrative between saintly figures and political elite stand out in 
hagiographies. The first pattern may be called /frasat-designating narra- 
tives, in which the saintiuses his divinely bestowed insight and clairvoy- 
ance (/?rsa£)to forecast great success for figures well before they had 
achieved notoriety.*® The second pattern, Aarmhz—legitimizing accounts, 
portrays the saint receiving political figures who have already achieved 
worldly power, and blessing their success with his Azrzzéz. The third 
pattern, which reciprocátes the first two, is the political figures' devotion 
Grédat) towards and patronage of the saints, their descendants, and the 
shrine-£6anaqgab complexes associated with them. Not infrequently, these 
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acts of patronage are depicted as having occurred precisely during times 
that the Sufi complexes—responsible for feedings hundreds of indigents— 
were most in need of such acts of generosity. It is intriguing to note that 
these acts of patronage often came about after what might be called spiri- 
tual blackmail! 

Unlike our own contemporary wish for saints to be men and women of 
infinite compassion and wisdom somehow isolated from worldly concerns, 
pre-modern Muslim saints were as much as anything men and women of 
power. Their power derived from their sanctity, which in Sufi discourse is 
associated with both 2/5 and wa ya: the former being associated with 
authority, and the latter with proximity to the Divine. They were saints 
because they were close to God, in Quranic language, awitya? Alab, 
“Friends of God, Clients of God." In a sense, they are passive with respect 
to God, being under his protection. Yet to humanity, they embody the 
power and authority that comes from being close to God. The saints face 
the public as men and women of both z4z/Zya (intimacy with divine) and 
wédya (resultant authority and power). 

The hagiographies of these saints are replete with accounts of how 
they manifested their power and authority, bringing blessings to their 
supporters and disciples, and also occasionally causing their ill-wishers to 
go blind, mute, or even drop dead. As was the case with "spiritual black- 
mail" cited above, these narratives may not fit our warm and fuzzy notion 
of “saintly behavior.” For example, in the hagiography of a saint from a 
later period in Saljüq history, Ahmad-i Jam (d. 536/1141), we find that: 


* Aman who speaks ill of the Shaykh is struck with muteness;? 


e A woman sneaking a peek at the saint from behind a door is 
blinded;* 

* Aman attempting to have the saint expelled from town drops 
dead.? 


Nor are the saints' powers limited to punishment: 


* Frequently, the saint is depicted as being aware of other people's 
secret thoughts; ® 

* The saint saves a village's crop from a swarm of locust; 

* He cures a whole host of ailments ranging from blindness, and 
madness,” to infertility; 

* In perhaps the ultimate every-day miracle narrative, he also aids in 
finding a lost donkey!® 
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These accounts have been approached in two conflicting ways, which 
nonetheless share a basic premise. In the first approach, stories of the 
saints’ wondrous deeds (Aardmdi/are told over and over again, as if the 
disciples’ embellished and—more importantly—trope-laden accounts of 
these miracles simply and naively reproduce the saints’ lives. The second 
approach, a positivistic reaction to the first, rejects miracle narratives and in 
fact looks upon them with disdain. It dismisses these accounts as supersti- 
tious fodder for the imagination of illiterate (and presumably ignorant) 
masses. 

As disparate as these two perspectives seem, they do have one feature 
in common: they both read hagiographic accounts as stratghfforward 
biographical history, either to be accepted faithfully or to be dismissed. 
Both perspectives ignore recent developments in hagiographic studies that 
attempt to ask different questions from mythsand mytbologicalnarratives. 
Recent works in the fields of myth and hagiography are concerned less 
with whether or not a narrative is “true” or “real” in a positivistic sense, and 
more with the consequences for a community which &e/fezesthat the 
mythic events are real. In such readings, a "myth" is not a false story, but 
rather a: 


[Sltory that is sacred to and shared by a group of people who find their 
most important meanings in it; it is a story believed to have been com- 
posed in the past about an event in the past. . . an event that continues to 
have meaning in the present because it is remembered. . . 9 


Modern scholars of hagiography studies are less concerned with 
whether or not the hagiographic narratives are “real” or “false” in a positiv- 
istic historical fashion.9?? Rather, these myths contain a special relevance for 
those who re-tell the myth. Furthermore, these myths shaped contempo- 
rary response of the hagiography community.?! In this sense, the saints' 
hagiographies are not simply accounts of the individual saint’s abilities. 
Rather, the hagiographies connect the saint to his community,?? and the 
audience of the myth (in a textual or performative context). The stories 
about Abi Sa‘id are not designed to provide the modern reader with a 
"biography" of the saint as much as they were written to pass on a tradition 
to Abi Sa‘id’s community and shape their behavior. Therefore, in reading 
these narratives, we will examine how they construct and govern para- 
digms of behavior. 

If a hagiography claims that Baba Tahir met with Tughril (or Abū Sasid 
with Nizam al-Mulk; or Ahmad-i Jam with the Sultan Sanjar) and blessed 
him, I am mostly uninterested in determining whether this meeting actually 
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took place or not. Rather, I am concerned with the meanings given to such 
an alleged meeting by those who tell and re-tell the narratives, and the 
response it is meant to elicit in those who hear and read the narratives. 

Our own modern (and post-modern) skepticism towards the possibility of 
the supernatural realm intervening in daily life should not blind us to the 
project of reconstructing the socio-historical milieu of the Earlier Middle 
Period (950-1250 C.E.) of Islamic history. Regardless of our belief (or lack 
thereof), these Sufi were surrounded by disciples who had full faith in the 
saint's power, and transmitted such stories tirelessly. Even the Saljüq 
historians (such as Rávandi, the author of the Aba al-sudur) had faith in 
the power of the saints to legitimize the Saljüq rulers. In this case, the 
power focused on was not the power to perform miracles, but the power to 
lend credibility and prestige to a newly converted group, the Saljüqs, who 
were of questionable Islamic pedigree. 

While not all Sufis entered into such mutually beneficial relationships 
with the Saljüq rulers, many did. Among the various Sufis who were fully 
appropriated by the Saljüqs was the mysterious and perhaps illiterate Baba 
Tahir Uryan and the exuberant Abt Sa'id b. Abi d-Khayr. 


Baba Tahir Uryan “the Naked” 

We know virtually nothing about the life of this saintly composer of 
heart-felt Persian du-Gayifquatrains.* Sources are even in disagreement 
regarding the century in which he lived.5* Rida-Quli Khan Hidayat 
claimed in Majma‘ al usaba? that Baba Tahir lived during the Daylami 
era, and had died before Firdawsi and *Unsuri, i.e. before 410/1019-20.55 
Other sources suggest that he may have been a contemporary of ‘Ayn al- 
Qudat Hamadani (d. 526/1131) or Khwaja Nasir al-Din Tüsi (d. 672/1273- 
4). These discrepancies of over two hundred years are a testimony to the 
protean nature of this historical personality. What is not debatable, 
however, is the profound impact that Baba Tàhir's poems have had on 
Persian society. His poetry was composed not in classical Persian, but in a 
vernacular tongue. Contemporary sources refer to the language of the 
quatrains as A//gvi94 which seems to suggest a close connection with 
the Middle Iranian dialect Pahlavi.?7 

Baba Tahir’s quatrains, not unlike the oeuzreof Umar Khayyam and 
Abi Sa‘id, have been transformed from an oral collection to something of a 
genre, always inviting the most sincere form of flattery: imitations. It is 
virtually impossible to separate Baba Tahir's own poems from the hun- 
dreds of those which have been composed in imitation. Where E. Heron- 
Allen's collections of the du-Aaytiscontained only eighty or so quatrains,*8 
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the collection of du-aeytis edited by the late Wahid Dastgirdi in the 
Armaghdan magazine (1306/1927) contained some 296 quatrains.?? Almost 
none of these poems réveal any biographic details. 

To establish the historical outlines of Baba Tahir's life, one must look to 
hagiographic accounts of other saints. Baba Tahir’s fellow Hamadanian, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat, is linked to him in a number of ways. To begin with, there 
is a sharp —attributed to ‘Ayn al-Qudàt —on the Kalimat-t qisdr, allegedly 
written by Baba Tahir. Scholars have questioned the authenticity of this 
commentary as well as the original Arabic aphorisms. The very attribution 
of this text to ‘Ayn al-Qudat suggests that Baba Tahir was viewed as having 
lived before the former Hamadani mystic. In support of this perspective, it 
can be noted that ‘Ayn al-Qudat makes mention of Shaykh Fatha (the 
teacher of ‘Ayn al-Qudat’s own master, Shaykh Baraka) recalling the 
example of a certain Sufi saint called “Tahir,” also from Hamadan: 


| 
Fatha, may God have mercy on him, says: ‘It has been seventy years that 
I have tried to show the type of devotion to Tahir that he deserves; this I 
have not been able to do. 


‘Ayn al-Qüdat was killed in 525/1131, If we accept the premise that 
this Tahir is in fact our burnt-heart (De/ siZeb; Persian: Di Sukbtab ) poet- 
saint, then these narratives suggest that Baba Tahir lived about three 
generations before ‘Ayn al-Qudat, or towards the middle of the fifth/ 
eleventh century.®! Other narratives also place him in the middle of the 
11th century. 

The only narrative which comes from a 4rikb-based source mention- 
ing Baba Tahir is Ravandi’s oft-quoted account of the meeting between a 
mature, saintly Baba Tahir and the Saljüq Sultan Tughril in 447/1055 when 
the Turkish warlord was on his way to Baghdad. Ravandi reports that he 
has heard that: 


When Sultan Tughril Beg came to Hamadan, there were three saints 
there: Baba Tahir, Baba Ja‘far, and Shaykh Hamsha.® They were stand- 
ing on a small mountain called Khidr close to the gate of Hamadan. The 
Sultan saw them (nazar ámadb), and he stopped the army and went to 
see them on foot along with the vizier Aba Nasr al-Kunduri. He kissed 
their hands. Baba Tahir, the enthralled soul, said to the Sultan: “O Turk! 
What will you do with God's people?" The Sultan replied: "Whatever 
you state." Baba said: "[Rather,] do that which God orders: Verily God 
commands justice and virtue’. (Quran 16:90] 

The Sultan wept, and said: “I will do so". 

Baba held his hand and said: “Do you accept this from me?" The 
Sultan said: "Yes!" Babà had a broken ewer, which for years he had used 
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for ablutions, and kept the tip of it [as a ring] on his finger. He took it out 
and put it in the finger of the Sultan and said: “Thus, I have handed to 
you dominion of the world. Stand firm on justice.” 

The Sultan kept that ring among his zawidb-bå, charms. Whenever 
he would go on battle, he would put on this ring. 


This narrative is the most well-known, succinct, and perfectly orches- 
trated example of the exchange of Aer between a saint and political 
figures in all of Saljaqid literature. Virtually all scholars (Iranian and 
Western) examining this episode have accepted the historicity of this 
account.® The remarkable feature of such consensus is that the story is 
clearly a hagiographic narrative, of the sort that one comes across fre- 
quently in Persian hagiographic sadbkinas. One wonders whether the fact 
that this narrative is quoted in a ZZri&P text (rather than a sadbkira or 
mandagtb one) has led scholars to accept its “authenticity.” This raises a 
number of interesting points about our own presumptions in privileging 
the alleged “historicity” and “authenticity” of 42rY&P narratives over hagio- 
graphic ones. Clearly, both genres in this time period include »s£bic 
narratives and must be examined more closely. 

Hamid Dabashi has interpreted this narrative as "the prototype model 
for subordinating the political to the mystical." Rather than viewing this 
narrative as a model for subordination, it can also be seen as a model of 
negotiation. Neither the mystical power (Baba Tahir) nor the political 
power (represented by Jughril and his vizier) are depicted as being com- 
pletely subordinate to the other. Rather, there is a nuanced negotiation of 
power and authority between them. This narrative clearly falls into the 
genre of the Banaha-legitimizing narratives: the Saraka of the saint legiti- 
mizes the military conquest of the warlord, in exchange for promises of 
justice for the people. 

The timing of the narrative is important. Immediately before the Turk- 
ish warlord enters Baghdad, he participates in one last rite of receiving 
blessing from a wal. This exchange sanctifies not only the person of 


Sultan Tughril, but also legitimizes the military conquest of Baghdad, and, 


in a greater sense, the establishment of the Saljüq dynasty. There is no 
introduction of the three saints named in the story. In fact, we have no 
other information about the other two awli. Even Baba Tahir appears 
out of nowhere, blesses the sultan, and disappears again. He is a perfect 
mythic character: mythic not in the sense of “false,” but rather one whose 
being explains, organizes, and shapes behavior, and acts as a paradigmatic 
presence. The whole reason for his “presence” in this narrative is to 
sanctify the warlord, and be a reminder of the Quranic paradigm. 
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The saints are standing on a mountaintop, an elevated physical status 
corresponding to their sublime spiritual magdm. The name of the moun- 
tain itself, &Pzgr, isa sign of the mysterious knowledge-blessing that comes 
“from Us", i.e. from God.® In a sense, the saint may be said to fulfill the 
&bidriantask of initiating the Moses-like Sultan. The presence of more 
than one saint (although only Baba Tahir takes part in the rite) provides 
witnesses, collaboration, and further legitimization. Many of the narratives 
that deal with investiture of &zna&zto politica! figures feature at least the 
minimum number of witnesses the sharta requires for a valid business 
contract. 

When the Sultan comes upon them, he does not simply *see them"; 
rather, his nazar (glance) falls on them. Magarhas long been a Sufi trope, 
a subtle and amorous glance exchanged between a Sufi master and a 
disciple. The Sultan dismounts from his horse, physically and spiritually 
humbling himself before the saint. Perhaps the most important feature of 
the exchange is that the Sultan approaches Baba Tahir z/4b& Pis vizter, Abu 
Nasr al-Kunduri. Viziers were the ultimate arbiters of the political- -intellec- 
tual realms in the Saljüq era. The vizier need not speak a word in the 
narrative; his very presence mediates the exchange. 

Baba Tahir is described as a wild and enamored man, perhaps border- 
ing on crazy. E. G. Browne associates this with the “consideration and 
respect still shown by the highest and noblest in Muhammadan countries to 
half-crazy (majdbib) dervishes with a reputation for sanctity.” Rather 
than considering the exchange as the tolerated ranting of a half-mad man, I 
suggest that this conversation is one that the legitimizers of the Saljüq 
regime desperately sought. Without the blessing from saintly figures and 
religious scholars, Tughril would have been just another warlord marching 
from the plains onto the cities. With the blessings, he could claim to be the 
champion of “orthodox? Islam, what the Saljüq sources refer to as niki 
ttigad literally, "good-belief"). 

The saint addresses the warlord as "Turk." This can be seen as a re- 
minder of the status of the sultan as an outsider to the Perso-Islamic world. 
The tone of the episode recalls Alp-Arslàn's warning to the nobles in his 


court: i 


I have told you over and over again that you Turks are the army of 


Khurasan and Transoxiana and you are foreigners in this region. . . ” 


What had formerly been a civilization of Arabs and Persians had now 
become a multi-ethnic one. The Turks had to be accounted for, reckoned 
with, and legitimized. Future episodes of saints addressing rulers simply as 
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“Turk!” would follow down the centuries.”! The key narrative moment is 
when the saint reminds the sultan of his duty to treat people with “justice 
and virtue." The choice of the Qur’anic verse is of course deliberate. The 
rest of the well-known verse reads “And He [God] forbids all fasha? 
(shameful deeds), munkar(abomination, injustice), and Bagby (wicked- 
ness, rebellion). He instructs you, that you may receive admonition.””* The 
saint becomes the mouthpiece for Divine admonition, embodying Quranic 
authority. Words such as /absbd"and munkarwere not hollow in those 
troubled social times. The choice of verse can also be read as the saint 
chastising the sultan for the abominations committed by the Saljüqs during 
their march through the Iranian plateau, calling him instead to justice and 
virtue. The saint functions as a reminder of the highest ethic of virtuous 
beauty (#sén/in Islam, with the sultan assuming the role of the willing 
pupil. 

The bestowal of 4araéawas not a unilateral give-away, but a mutually 
reciprocal transaction. The exchange of glances and the transmission of 
ethical teachings need to be substantiated by two subsequent acts: First, 
the saint—acting as a divine agent— ġgstous the rule of the whole world to 
Tughril. The Sultan is not depicted as having conquered the world through 
raw military might. Rather, he is gvern the world to rule through the saga- 
cious Ganaka of a friend of God. The world will remain in his hands so 
long as he deals with his subjects in justice, and recalls his connection with 
the saint. All these are important components of the Great Saljüq myth. 
Second, the exchange between the ruler and the saint is also commemo- 
rated in a tangible way through the Besfouxd/of a physical object: a ring 
obtained from an shrig, a pew used for ablutions. The sultan used this 
ritual object as a 4¢widb (talismanic charm), which was said to aid him in 
battles. The ring serves as physical and tangible documentation of the 
exchange of Genake for justice. The choice of the ring is itself significant: it 
carries the connotation of both regal and saintly rule. The origin of the 
ring, from a water pew used for ablutions, recalls the religious injunction of 
t/tdt?? necessary for prayers. The exchange with the saint purj/iesand 
Jraparesthe sultan for the upcoming conquest of Baghdad, just as ablu- 
tions purify and prepare one for prayers. It is used as a 447425, a ritual- 
ized object, a relic, which reaffirms the connection between the Saljüq 
warlord and the saint who has sanctified him. This episode provides us 
with yet another opportunity to note the limitations of our own notions of 
*sainthood" and *mysticism." As discussed previously, we often conceive 
of saints and mystics as world-denying, meditative ascetics with a general 
disdain for ritual and relics. Yet such viewpoints reveal more about us and 
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our own "Protestant" discomfort with religious rituals”? than they do of the 
world of the medieval mystics. There is hardly any room in the “mysticism” 
of William James, Margaret Smith, and Evelyn Underhill for the Sufis’ usage 
of relics and ritualized objects. The Sufis of medieval Islam problematize 
the above depiction, as they were often seen giving charms to their follow- 
ers, yearning for a patched frock (&binga) of a deceased saint, and even 
blessing their disciples by putting their own spit in their mouths. The ring 
from a wash pew given to Sultan Tughril falls into this category: it isa 
physical object which is meant to recall the saint's legitimization, not only 
during the event itself but also during each of the subsequent military 
campaigns undertaken by the ruler. The Aerz&zof the saint follows the 
Sultan to each victory, and sanctifies those endeavors as well. 

Abū Saad b. Abi I-Khayr: Of all the Sufis in the Saljüq era, the one 
whose legacy is the most intricately connected with that of the Saljüqs is 
Abii Sa'id b. Abi -Khayr (d. 440/1049) of Mayhana. Many of the other 
saintly figures of this period are depicted as having interacted with only 
one significant political figure: Baba Tahir with Sultan Tughril, and Ahmad- 
i Jam with Sultan Sanjar. Abt Said, on the other hand, stands out by 
having interacted with a whole host of Saljüq notables from political, 
administrative, and intellectual ranks. The political notables mentioned in 
his hagiography include—but are not limited to—Nizàm al-Mulk, Sultan 
Tughril and Chaghri Beg." We cannot undertake an exhaustive survey of 
Abü Sa'id's life and teachings at this time.7? Instead, we are concerned with 
documenting the connections between Abū Sa'id and the nobles (a5«25in 
the hagiographic sources. Unlike many other saints of this time period, 
Abii Sa'id had not one but two separate hagiographies written for him by 
his descendants. The first hagiography was composed by a descendant 
named Muhammad b. Abi Rawh Lutf Allah b. Abi Said b. Abi Tahir b. Abi 
Saíd b. Abi 1-Khayr. This author was a great-great-grandson of the famed 
saint. The Ha/at u sukbandn-i abi sadd [b] abi T-kbayr was first pub- 
lished in the Western world by the Russian orientalist V. Zhukowski in 
1899, and has since been reprinted."6 The Halat u sukbananwas utilized 
by the cousin of the above noted author, Muhammad b. al-Munawwar. 
This hagiography, which I will focus on, is the well-known and often-cited 
Asrar al-tawbid fl magamat al-sbaykb abi sadd, written between 574-588/ 
1179-1192.” Apart from its hagiographic value and its importance in 
establishing the ambiance of Persian Sufism in the 12th century, the work 
has been unanimously described as being one of the masterpieces of 
Persian literature.” The. Asrar al-tawbid contains accounts of exchanges 
between the saint and noblemen. There are examples of both the /irzitszz- 
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designation and the 4ara&a-legitimization patterns. The writing of this 
hagiography, a full 130-150 years after the passing away of the saint, no 
doubt had the benefit of retrospectively “forecasting” Saljüq successes and 
attributing them to the blessing of Abt Said. Yet many of the accounts in 
the hagiography seem to be oral narratives which had been circulated for 
generations before being written down. In addition, this hagiography was 
written in the unsettling and disturbing period that marked the beginning 
of the demise of the Great Saljiigs.”? Part of its aim, being written in such 
troubled times, was to re-shape the behavior of the saint’s community as 
well as that of the political figures along the lines of the paradigmatic 
behavior of Abt Sa'id. 

A number of passages connect Abt Said to members of the merchant 
class, such as Abi Ja‘far Bazargan Nishapuri® and Aba *Umarü Haskü?! 
(the head of the merchants in Nishaptr). A still greater number of narra- 
tives document his relationship with political figures. The Saljüq figure 
whose name is brought up most frequently is Nizàm al-Mulk. In numerous 
accounts connecting the earthly success of the famed vizier and the wiaya 
of the great saint, we easily find examples of all three patterns of hagio- 
graphic narratives. 

Firdsaf-Designating Narratives: The first account features the family 
of the hagiographer (the hagiographer's uncle, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather) visiting the great vizier. Nizàm al-Mulk recalls the following 
episode from his childhood: 


I was [still] a child when Shaykh Abü Sadd—May God sanctify his 
awesome soul—came to Tüs. One day I was standing with another group 
of children at the alley of the Christians. The Shaykh, being accompa- 
nied by many people, approached us. When he came near to us, he 
looked at the crowd following him and said: ‘Whoever wishes to see the 
master of the whole world (kbudja-yi aban), here he is, standing right 
there!’ And he pointed to me. We [the children] all looked at each other 
in astonishment, not knowing whom he meant by this. Today forty years 
has passed, and it is now evident that he was referring to me.8? 


This passage is a perfect example of a firasat- designating narrative: 
the great saint points out the young Hasan (surely not yet worthy of the 
title Nizam al-Mulk, “Order of the Realm”) in a crowd of children, and 
predicts that he will someday be the khwaja-yi jahan. The young boy has 
not sought this blessing and is not even sure to whom the great saint is 
referring. It is only forty years later (note the trope of forty), that the great 
vizier recognizes this /?7s27- designation. Two other features of this 
narrative also stand out. First, the crowd accompanying the saint. As we 
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have seen in other hagiographic narratives (such as that of Baba Tahir), 

this narrative is placed in a public sphere. In Saljüq Islam, as indeed 
- elsewhere, sainthood is a Pufc discourse. The activity of the saint almost 
by definition involves others, and demands acknowledgment from others: 
“Sainthood is a matter of discourse. It can be nothing else. Whether the 
other who bestows legitimacy on the saint is divine or human, learned or 
unlearned, a process of negotiation is invariably involved.”® The second 
interesting feature of the above narrative is its emphasis on bridging the 
gap between the preseht (age of the hagiographer) and the source of 
authority, Abū Said. The figures mentioned as having been present in the 
vizier's audience include the saint's son (Abü Tahir), his grandson Khwaja 
Abi Sa'd, and the latter's son Kamal al-Din Abu Said. The naming of 
these individuals forms something of a s#s#a, reconnecting the 
hagiographer and the Sufi community (the audience of the narrative) to 
the Shaykh, who is the source of saintly authority. The charisma of the 
saint is remembered, perpetuated, and transmitted through the very 
recollection of these narratives. 

Baraka- \egitimizing Narratives: The second pattern of narratives is 
epitomized in the exchange between Baba Tahir and Tughril, in which the 
saint, with his God-given Senaka (sacred power, blessed and blessing), 
sanctifies and legitimizes political figures. This is a key to understanding 
the social role of baraka: it may be divine in origin, but it would be a great 
oversimplification to view it as a simple “spiritual” blessing bereft of any 
earthly ramifications. Zarakais, as much as anything else, about power: 
the spiritual power of the saint, the power of the saints to interact with 
mighty rulers, and the power to lend them legitimacy. 

Nor are such narratives in the Asrar al-tawpid limited to Nizam al- 
Mulk. The hagiography is full of individuals who similarly credit the 
saint.& The hagiography also depicts Abi Said as legitimizing two Saljüq 
rulers, Tughril and Chaghri. The narrative is historically contextualized 
during the time when Sultan Mas'üd Ghaznavi had “neglected his realm, 
and pre-occupied himself with /«s2 (moral depravity).” The Saljüqs 
emerged from an area near Bukhara (Nir Bukhara), and came to Khurasan 
proper. The Ghaznavidjruler threatened them, to which they responded 
that the whole affair was in the hands of God, and that it would turn out as 
He had willed. As is the pattern with 44srzr a/-tawpid, the narrative starts 
out with a historical situation that is public knowledge, and then introduces 
the central role of the Shaykh to explain how his spiritual force was in 
reality the animating force behind the event. Thus states the hagiography: 
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Our Shaykh, Abü Said, may God sanctify his mighty spirit, was aware of 
this circumstance through his clairvoyance (/rdsat). Then the two 
brothers, Chaghri and Tughril, came to visit (2192737) of the Shaykh in 
Mayhana. The Shaykh was seated on a sepulchral shrine, with some of 
his followers. The two Saljüq brothers came close to the Shaykh's 
throne, and offered their greetings of sa/4m. They kissed the Shaykh’s 
hand, and stood in front of his throne. 

The Shaykh, as was his custom, lowered his head for some time (in 
reflection), and then raised it. He said to Chaghri: “I have given you rule 
(mule) over Khurásan." He told Tughril: “I have given rule over dráq*? 
to you. 

They paid their respect, and departed. 


This account is a perfect example of the Aenzézegitimizing narrative. 
It clearly situates the Shaykh as the intermediary divine agent who bestows 
mulkto the rulers. It is through him that the kings are made and unmade. 
The terminology used in the account is remarkable. The two Saljüq sultans 
treat the saint as one would treat a king. They proceed to his 4z&b/ 
(throne), kiss his hand, and remain standing. After being told what has 
been given to them, they pay their respects and leave. The whole episode 
is described as a 27974, a term that in Persian religiosity is used the for 
visiting of people and places where the presence of the Sacred is palatable. 

The narrative moves to an account of the battle waged on by Sultan 
Mas'üd against Mayhana, in which he broke his promise of peace and cut 
of the hands of 41 archers from Abū Sasid's hometown. The saint weeps 
upon hearing this, and states that the Ghaznavid ruler has just “cut off the 
hand of his own dominion (*4/4)"9 Clearly, the saint's powers include 
not just the making of kings, but also predicting and bringing about their 
downfall. The saint is no one to be trifled with: he giveth mu/éand he 
taketh it away. 

The account concludes with the downfall of the Ghaznavids at 
Dandānqān in 431/1040. The conclusion is both historical and hagio- 
graphic, confirming the validity of the saint's experience and his legiti- 
mization: 

Dominion (7514/4) was transferred from the family of Mas‘id [the 
Ghaznavid ruler] to the house of Saljaq. Chaghri became the emperor of 
Khurdsan, and Tughril that of ‘Iraq. It was just as our Shaykh had 
predicted (sharay) 8 


This conclusion confirms that the realm of the saint is not just the 
“spiritual,” but very much also that of mk, earthly dominion and gover- 
nance. He predicts and brings about the rise and fall of dynasties. The 
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spiritual 274 political power held by the saint necessitates that the proper 
response to the saints’ waya should be that feátured in the third type of 
narrative: acts of patronage and homage. 

The Proper Response of Political Figures: (dat and Patronage 
To a certain extent, the relationship between saints and political figures is 
intended to recapitulate the relationship between the human being and the 
Divine. The Divine provides immense blessings and grace towards hu- 
manity; humanity’s response is to be ever mindful and show gratitude 
(shukr) towards the Divine.® Being agents of divine dispensation, the 
saints are also owed a measure of devotional discipleship Gradat) and 
gratitude. In the hagiographic accounts, political nobles display their 
gratitude in two distinct forms: first, the politician perpetually recalls his 
debt to the saint for all of his earthly success, thus demonstrating his iradat. 
Second, the political figure is willing to patronize the operations of the 
saint’s shrine and associated complex. 

From the patron’s perspective, this exchange is not simply “an act of 
charity,” but very much a transaction. The patronizing of the saint is 
deemed to carry with it meritorious rewards for both life in this realm and 
in the hereafter. When Tughril’s vizier, Khwaja Abū Manstr Varqàni, was 
close to death, he summoned both Aba Sad and Imam Qushayri, and 
reminded them: 


I love you. I bave spent much money on you. Now I need you. When I 
pass away, I want you both to come to my grave, and stay by my tomb 
until I have successfully passed the questioning (52/22/79 with your 
help.?! [Emphasis added] 


Clearly, the vizier is counting on his generous acts of patronage to 
bring the two saints to his graveside. It is his belief—as indeed the belief 
of most medieval Muslims—that the Baraka of saints could prove to be of 
assistance not merely during this life, but even after death. The saint- 
patron relationship was thought to outlast both of their earthly lives: a 
patron could count on a saintly figure to ease his passing to the next 
world, and the descendants of a Sufi master could count on continuous 
patronage long after the earthly demise of the saint. 

Asrar al -Aawbidcontains a number of narratives that demonstrate 
tradatand patronage. Some figures are named in isolated passages as 
having patronized the saint’s feasts. Abū ‘Umart Hasku, the head of 
merchants in Nishapir, is said to have financed some of the elegant and 
expensive feasts of Abü|Sa'id.9?? However, it is once again the figure of 
Nizam al-Mulk is who is most frequently associated with the saint and his 
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complex. Many such narratives start with a typical /752s4/- designation or 
baraka-\egitimization narrative before moving on to the documentation of 
the £n22zi relationship. 

In one such account, Khwaja Imam Abt 4-Futth ‘Abbas (accompanied 
by his father) recalls having visited the great vizier in Isfahan. Nizam al- 
Mulk informed his visitors that “Whatever I have attained to has been 
through Shaykh Abt Said [ibn A] bi ‘-Khayr.” The vizier reminisced about 
an episode in his youth in Nishápür in which he was riding an inferior 
horse when he was summoned to the £b@naqab of Abt Sa‘id. The saint 
grabbed his hand and said, “You will be a good man.” The vizier paid his 
respect to Abt Sa‘id, and returned. This portion of the account seems to be 
a typical /irdsa@f-designation: In the beginning, Nizam al-Mulk is riding an 
inferior [literally: good-for-nothing] horse (asbf lakdta-i bad), as if to 
underscore his lowly status before receiving his blessing from the saint. 
Nizam al-Mulk receives this designation before achieving any political 
notoriety, thus underscoring the saint’s /752s27. Furthermore, the story is 
told to the saint’s son and grandson, reinforcing the link between the past 
and the present. 

In the same gathering, Nizàm al-Mulk recalls another episode in which 
he attended the Shaykh's assembly, but hid behind a column so that the 
Shaykh could not see him. Abi Saíd said: “Hasan owes a debt." The vizier 
donated his belt, which the Shaykh took, and twirled it on his finger. He 
then prophesied, “Before too long, you will have four thousand men 
buckling their belts in your service, and of those, four hundred will have 
belts of gold."?? The vizier then informed his visitors (Khwaja Imam Abū 1- 
Futüh and his father) that on that very day of their visit, he had counted the 
men in his army and they had numbered exactly four thousand, Further- 
more, he states that of that four thousand, exactly four hundred of them 
were wearing golden belts, “not one more, and not one less." The vizier 
thoughtfully concludes, “Whatever I have attained to, it is through him 
(Abt Sa‘id). It is for this reason that I am the servant (ghulam) of all the 
Sufis in the world.”™ This account is an example of the vizier paying hom- 
age to the saint and attributing all of his earthly success to the latter. Here 
the narrative shifts from an account of the vizier having received his desig- 
nation and legitimization through the saint in the past to his ongoing £r 
towards all the Sufis in the world in the present. The appeal to an authority 
in the past to bring about a change in behavior in the present is characteris- 
tic of many mythological accounts, including Sufi hagiographies.?5 

Even the demise of Nizam al-Mulk is explained in another story. Be- 
fore his assassination, the aged vizier recalls a conversation with the saint 
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in which Abt Sad asks him to promise that he will cherish the Sufis 

(a 'ya)and provide for them. Nizàm al-Mulk allegedly responded in a pact 
(ahd) that he would be the “dust under their feet” (&b&-1 gqadam-t ishan 
hasbam)»® The usage of the term @édis significant, recalling the notion of 
covenant, even that of the @d-4 a/astbetween humanity and the Divine.” 
The bond between Nizam al-Mulk and the saint is not simply a “personal 
relationship” that can be forgotten with no consequence. It is a covenant, 
the fulfilling of which brings blessings, and the ignoring of which has dire 
consequences. Apart from devotion and discipleship, the saint specifically 
asks the vizier to cherish all of the Sufi faa," and, significantly, provide 
for them. /rddatis necessary, but not sufficient: it must be accompanied by 
patronage. 

Another function of these narratives is that they provided a spiritual 
connection between me generation of the hagiographer and that of the 
saint. In a sense, these accounts legitimize the hagiographer’s generation 
of Sufis, and make their demands for patronage credible. A perfect ex- 
ample of such an account is the one that recounts Nizam al-Mulk defending 
the descendants of the saint from accusations laid against them by an anti- 
Sufi Hanafi ‘Alawi. The latter had criticized Abü Sa*id's descendants and 
disciples for being ignorant of the basics of Islam, even the Quran. Fur- 
thermore, he had questioned the appropriateness of Nizam al-Mulk patron- 
izing such an ignorant bunch. The vizier had asked the saint’s grandson, 
Abi ‘-Futah, to be made present in order to quiz him on his memorization 
of the Quran. The specific chapter was not revealed until the public had 
gathered to witness this questioning. Nizam al-Mulk asked Abi ‘l-Futth to 
recite the 48th chapter of the Quran, which he did successfully. The 
partisan crowd rejoiced! and the humiliated and defeated ‘Alawi departed. 
It was only then that the grandson of the saint confessed that in fact he was 
ignorant of the Quran—except for one Surah. It had been at the insistence 
of his grandfather that He had memorized the one Surah that he had been 
asked to recite on this day. The saint's /?nzsa/sanctifies the community, 
even after his earthly demise. 

While this narrative seems at first like an ordinary /7rsz4 miracle, it 
serves a deeper purpose. In the course of the narrative, Nizam al-Mulk 
insists that Khwaja Abū *]-Futüh was “the best of the Sufis of the age,” and 
even “the Pole" (gutb). Here the tables are turned. The vizier, who had 
been designated through the /7nsarand legitimized through the baraka 
of the saint, is now in a position to acknowledge and legitimize the de- 
scendants of the saint. Furthermore, his patronage is the tie that binds the 
descendants and the political figures. Nizam al-Mulk was the disciple “of 
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the Shaykh and the Shaykh’s children,” and the disciples of all the Sufis 
because of the Shaykh.! In the course of the prolegomena to the same 
narrative, it is revealed that the descendants of the saint had turned to the 
vizier because they had once again run up debts that they could not afford 
to repay. Nizàm al-Mulk is described as being the lone person with the 
ability to pay off these debts, and he did not disappoint. He is said to have 
rewarded them in a measure “beyond limits and descriptions."!0! The past 
and the present are again re-connected; the relations of patronage recon- 
nect the disciples and their patrons, and the narratives recall both the 
spiritual merit of the patrons and the efficacy of this patronage. 


Conclusion 


The aini iof: this paper has been fourfold. First, to study two of the more, 


important- mystics of this time period, Baba Tahir and Abū Sad b. Abi 'l- 
Khayr in the socio-historical context.of their time period. Second, to offer 
closer readings of hagiographic passages which have been too quickly 
dismissed. Third, to argue the importance of hagiographic works in 
reconstructing the socio-historical world of pre-modern Islam. Lastly, it has 
been to provide examples of the need to go beyond Western, post-Enlight- 
enment, Protestant-based models for the academic study of mysticism. As 
Richard King correctly points out: 


The very fact that ‘the mystical’ is seen as irrelevant to issues of social and 
political authority itself reflects contemporary, secularized notions of and 
attitudes towards power. The separation of the mystical from the 
political is itself a political decision!!9? 


A few decades ago, the gentle giant of comparative religion, Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith, stated “Anything that I say about Islam as a living faith is 
valid only in so far as Muslims can say ‘amen’ to it."!9* In today’s intellec- 
tual milieu, many scholars may wish to amend that position, asking instead 
which group of Muslims would be asked to give their consent, and why 
those Muslims’ perspective would pé so privileged. Nevertheless, Smith’s 
warning should be kept in mind anytitne we study a cultural system other 
than our own. It is our hope that the by contextualizing Sufis of the pre- 
modern era in terms of their own socio-historical reality, we can avoid 
falling into the trapi ‘of employing post-Enlightenment, privatized, Protes- 
tant categories of “mysticism,” which from the start would make such 
studies of mysticism incomprehensible to the mystics themselves. Even if 
pre-modern Sufis would not have said “Amen” to everything we have to 
say about them, at least they deserve the opportunity to be able to recog- 
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nize themselves as the subjects of the conversation. For the label “Islamic 
mysticism” to be usefullin defining Sufism, we would do well to expand 
our definitions of “mysticism” to encompass the multi-faceted social and 
institutional roles of thé Sufis. 


Wa ilayhi najian 


! 
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s with other mortuary structures, the story of Fazlallah 

Astarabadi’s shrine begins with the fact of a death. In this case, it 

is a violent death perpetrated as a lesson for the decedent's 
sympathizers and otherjobservers. Fifteenth-century historians Ahmad b. 
‘Ali Maqrizi and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani mention Abd al-Rahmdan, popularly 
known as Sayyid Fazlallah /a//&bir(one who eats only legally sound 
food), famous for his asceticism, simplicity and excellence in religious and 
literary writings. The historians’ very brief reports state that some jurists 
and scholars in Gilan and Samarqand found FaZlallàh's written works 
objectionable and declared him a heretic worthy of death. The conqueror 
Timür (d. 807/1408) ordered that the sentence be implemented. Timür's 
son, Miranshah (d. 810/1408), obliged by personally beheading Fazlallah at 
the fort of Alanjaq near Nakhchivan, Azarbayjan, in the year 804/1401-2. 
Timur later acquired Fadlallah’s head and body and had them burned.! 

This is virtually all that can be gathered about Fazlallàh Astarabadi’s life 

and death from historical sources. The scant coverage of his execution in 
official historiography reflects the marginality of the matter for contempo- 
rary chroniclers. Fazlalldh was one minor threat among many others easily 
dismissed by Timür andjhis lieutenants in this unusually violent period in 
the history of the Islamic East. For Fa2lallah's followers, however, called 
*Hurüfis" due to their emphasis on the attributes of the Arabo-Persian 
alphabet, Fa2lallàh was no mere sociopolitical agitator and his death was 
far from ordinary. To them, he was the culminating figure in the grand 
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narrative of cosmic history, and his martyrdom was simultaneously a 
horrendous tragedy and the portent of ultimate salvation. The shrine they 
built and kept alive around his grave was, therefore, both a tribute to 
Fazlallah’s earlier presence among them and a. physical commemoration 
of their fervent millenarian belief. For them, the shrine itself and its 
location near Alanjaq replaced the Ka‘ba and Mecca as the holiest sites on 
earth, a displacement they justified through an extensive theoretical 
discourse regarding the beginning and final end of the universe. From the 
perspective of Islamic religious history, the shrine provides a look into the 
worldview of a community of faith on the margins of fifteenth-century 
Muslim society, a community which considered itself the bearer of salva- 
tion in the face of imminent apocalypse. 

I intend herein to sketch the formation and functioning of the shrine of 
Fazlallah Astarabadi in the context of Hurüfism as a distinct religious 
system rooted in the Islamic esoteric (Géini) tradition. Towards this goal, 
the paper is divided into three sections: first, a brief summary of 
Fazlallah’s life and the circumstances leading to his execution; second, a 
discussion of the physical and cosmological significance of the shrine in 
Hurifi religion; and last, the shrine's place in the eschatological beliefs of 
Fazlallah’s followers in the decades after their leader's execution. I con- 
tend that the shrine represented the theoretical as well as social focal point 
for Fazlallah’s followers during the brief period in the fifteenth century 
when Hurüfism flourished as an autonomous religious movement. The 
ensuing discussion encapsulates, therefore, the fundamental ethos of 
Hurüfism in the period following the death of the movement's founder. 


The Life and Death of Fazlallah Astarabadi 

In contrast with historical sources, Hurüfti writings by both Fazlallah 
himself and his disciples provide significantly better insight into his origins 
and activities. While a complete assessment of the sources on Fa2lallah's 
life is beyond the scope of this paper,” it is useful to begin here with a 
basic biography. Fazlallah was born in Astarabad, Iran, around 740/1339- 
40 and first acquired social standing by inheriting his father's job as the 
city's grand judge (gazt a/-gu222)as a child. After acquiring a reputation 
for precociousness and piety at a young age, he gave up his occupation, 
put on Safi garb, and immersed himself in ascetic practice before reaching 
the age of eighteen. The remainder of his life (approximately thirty-eight 
years) was spent as an itinerant mystic moving between Isfahan, 
Khurasan, Khwárazm, Azarbayjan, Shirvan and Arabia. During this pe- 
riod, his fame as a mystic was based largely upon a gift for dream interpre- 
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tation, which won him converts among both the common people and the 
elite in various cities in the Islamic East. 

The most decisive moment of Fazlallah’s career occurred in Tabriz 
during Ramazan, 788 (September-October 1386) when he saw a special 
dream that he and his followers equated with Mubammad's first prophetic 
revelation? On this day, Fazlallàh learned the secrets of primordial entities 
called the Letters (burg which enabled him to understand the true 
meaning of God's scriptures. The event was purported to be the fulfillment 
of a prophecy contained in a hadith report in which the prominent com- 
panion Abt Dharr al-Ghiffari asked the Prophet about what constitutes the 
message received by God's messengers. The Prophet replied that the 
message was the descended book (41tabin munazzalin) sent down to 
Adam, explaining further that the book contained the twenty-nine letters of 
the alphabet (Purz/a/-musgarm). When Abi Dharr remarked that the 
Arabic alphabet has only twenty eight letters, Muhummad became in- 
tensely angry, his eyes turning red, and said that the compound Z27-a/ff is 
a single letter in addition to the regular twenty eight letters. He then 
proclaimed that whoever fails to regard the 425:///as a single letter is not 
connected to him and is,bound for eternal punishment. From this hadith 
report and Fazlallah’s claims, Hurüfis believed that, among other things, 
the twenty eight letters were the "names" which God had taught Adam 
before presenting him to the angels according to the Quranic account of 
genesis (2:31). The twenty-ninth ‘letter’ was of crucial significance be- 
cause its four distinctive constitutive sounds (1-m-a-f) were seen as stand- 
ins for letters added to the Arabic script to write Persian (p,ch,zh,g). In one 
formulation, the replacefnent of the 4m-a/if was an instance of abrogation 
(nasikb-mansukb) utilized in the science of scriptural interpretation.’ 

Fazlallah’s dream and its interpretation marked two different displace- 
ments from normative Islam which formed the basis for the construction of 
Hurüfi religion in subsequent years. First, the experience provided an 
opportunity for Fazlallah to argue against the literal meaning of the scrip- 
tures, essentially making! way for him to propose a new revelation. Sec- 
ond, the interpretation of the dream implied that Persian supercedes Arabic 
as a scriptural language, since its additional letters were the true referents 
for the 425-2///, which was a mere symbol. Hurūfis also justified this 
elevation of Persian by referring to the alleged hadith stating that the 
languages of paradise are Arabic and Persian.? 

In the years following the dream, Fa2lallàh gradually made his vision 
public and acquired a considerable following. He and his followers saw 
him also as the promised Mahdi during the last sixteen or so years of his 
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life (1380-96). He recounts in his collection of dreams that one night, “I 
saw that my clothes were white, pure and extremely clean; I saw that these 
were both my clothes and those of the Mahdi, the Imam, meaning that I 
knew that I was (he)."! This messianic designation is commemorated in 
numerous works by Fa2lallah's followers. Some Hurifis, in fact, expected 
FaZlallah to return in a second coming based upon this idea.? 

After several years propogating his revelation throughout central and 
southwestern Asia, Fazlallah spent the last days of his life in the province of 
Azarbayjan. The proceedings leading to his execution began during his 
visit to an ailing associate named Qazi Bàyazid in Shamakhi, the capital of 
Shirvan. The Qazi told Fazlallah that he had had a dream in which some- 
one was being sacrificed, which he understood as an omen for his own 
approaching death. Fazlallah assured him that the dream was not a premo- 
nition about the worsening of his illness but rather an indication that 
Fazlallah himself would be put to death in the near future. He was subse- 
quently arrested as he stepped out of the Qazr's house and was taken to 
Alanjaq, the headquarters of Timür's son Miranshah, the Timürid governor 
of Azarbayjan. A versified report of the incident by the prominent Hurüfi 
poet Nasimi (Turkish: Nesimi) confirms historians' accounts that the arrest 
was made at Timür's behest and that Fazlallàh was put to death on the sixth 
of Zt l-Qa*da, 796 (September 2, 1394).14 

Hurüfis imply that Fazlallah had been aware of the fate awaiting him 
even before he heard Qazi Bayazid’s dream in Shamakhi. His death, 
however, was not the sum total of his legacy, as is evident from his re- 
sponse to a dream he had had ten years before the execution (Safar 786/ 
March-April 1384). In this dream, he was beheaded by enemies inside a 
public bath Gamdam). His followers were saddened upon hearing of the 
vision, but Fazlallah consoled them by suggesting that, like Jesus, he would 
have a second coming.? Two versions of Fazlalláh's last will and testa- 
ment contain the following verses, which evidence his feeling that he had 
been betrayed by the people of Shirvàn: 


All my life I never found a single friend in Shirvan 

What to say of a friend, never was there even an aquaintance 

Iam the Husayn of the age, and my unworthy (enemies) Shimr and Yazid 
My life is altogether *Áshürà and Shirvan my Karbala.1é 


After his death, Fazlallah's followers also saw the drama of his execution as 
part of the cosmic struggle between good and evil, exemplified in the 
battle between Husayn and Yazid.! They further exalted Fazlallàh's death 
by interpreting it as the /77/such struggle, since Fazlallah was the prom- 
ised messiah who had attempted to save humanity through his knowledge, 
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and his executioner, Miranshah, was the Dajjal or antichrist described in 
Islamic eschatology.!? 

While the manner of Fazlallah’s death led his followers to celebrate him 
as the ultimate righteous'martyr, they had already considered him a crucial 
part of predestined cosmic history. Hurüfi cosmology states that the 
history of creation can be divided into three cycles whose boundaries mark 
the gradual unfolding of divine mysteries. These are: the cycle of 
prophethood (42142, from Adam to Muhammad; that of sainthood 
(valayat), from ‘Ali, through the eleventh Shri Imam Hasan al-‘Askari, to 
FaZlallah; and, beginning with Fazlallah, that of divinity (24/2577. The 
initiators of the three cycles are progressively more explicit forms of God's 
self-manifestation, with Fazlallah being the complete representation of the 
divine in human form, as;he begins the cycle of divinity.!° The physical 
elimination of the initiator of the divine cycle naturally marked a transfor- 
mative movement in world history. 

Based upon the combination of their cosmological ideas and their 
experiences as an embattled religious community, the Hurifis rationalized 
Fazlallah’s death in two ways. In one interpretation, he was the promised 
savior and his demise connoted significant omens for those still living. He 
was also the most noble of all human beings, a man who represented 
divinity in the form of flesh and blood. His death, therefore, was the 
ultimate indictment of the forces of evil in the world. It is in the crosswire 
of this double meaning of his death that Fazlallah’s shrine was constructed 
and put to ritual use in the early part of the fifteenth century. 


The Formation and Uses of Fazlallah’s Shrine 
Reconstructing the history of Fazlallah’s shrine presents a number of 
problems. First, there is disagreement about the year of his death. As 
already mentioned, the historians Maqrizi and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani place 
the death in 804/1401-2 and suggest that Fazlallah’s body was burned on 
Timür's orders soon thereafter. However, internal Hurüfi tradition puts the 
death on the sixth of Zi l- Qa'da, 796 (September 1394). The discrepancy 
between the two sources can be resolved in favor of the internal Hurüfi 
tradition on the basis of circumstantia] evidence. First and foremost, 
Hurüfis were intimately aware of the significance of the death, and the 
texts provide no reasons e believe that the date needed to be changed to 
accommodate their greater cosmological concerns.?! Second, independent 
sources tell us that Timür relieved Miranshah, Fazlallah’s executioner, from 
the governorship of western Iran in 802/1399, following reports that he had 
started vying for greater independence.” The son then became a part of 
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Timür's entourage until the conqueror’s death in 1405, making it impos- 
sible that he would have given the order for Fazlallah’s execution at 
Alanjaq in 804/1401-2. 

Unfortunately, our sources do not provide a detailed description of 
Fazlallah’s shrine. A brief note in Turkish (and hence from late in the 
fifteenth century) in a Hurüfi manuscript states that the burial chamber was 
underground and that it contained the graves of both Fazlallah and ‘Ali al- 
Alā (d. 822/1419-20), one of his principal disciples.” Our only information 
about the day to day functioning of the shrine comes from certain verses in 
‘Ali al-A‘la’s Xursindma, completed in 810/1407,?* which indicate that a 
man named Musa was its caretaker. ‘Ali al-A‘1a also implies that the shrine 
had become dilapidated in later years and was reconstructed by devout 
Hurüfis either six or fourteen years after the initial burial.” Other authors 
suggest that Hurüfis used to frequent the shrine as an auspicious place for 
religious intuitions such as divining dreams.” 

Despite the lack of a direct description, we can surmise the shrine’s 
shape and the underlying architecture from its uses and the place it occu- 
pied in Hurüfi cosmology. Most significantly, for Hurüfis the shrine re- 
placed the Ka‘ba in Mecca, since it was the final abode of the incarnated 
divine being. In a step reminiscent of Fazlallah’s initiatory dream, the 
shrine was declared the “true Ka‘ba (Za 5a-yr bagigi?" in comparison to 
which the older house of God was a mere symbol. Just as Fazlallah had 
exteriorized the hidden truth of Islam through his knowledge of the mean- 
ing of Letters, the new Ka‘ba superseded the older as a truer center of the 
universe, towards which all heavenly bodies and angels prostrated."7 The 
symbolism and rituals attached to the old Ka‘ba were shifted to the shrine 
and the Hurüfis now performed wmraand Pa/faround it in a pattern 
slightly different from normative Islamic practice. The new Zafftook 
place in the month of Zu l-Qa*'da rather than Zü l-Hijja, culminating on the 
fifteenth of the month in which Fazlallàh had reached his end.?? The 
participants were required to put on pilgrims’ clothes (257272)? and 
perform circumambulations of the shrine in multiples of seven. Emulating 
the stoning of Satan in the Meccan ritual, the last rite of the Hurüfi Jay 
included three successive occasions where pilgrims cast twenty-one stones 
at the nearby castle of Sanjariya, seen as the abode of Miránshah.?! 

Surviving textual evidence indicates that the shrine occupied a very 
special place in the minds and hearts of devoted Hurüfis. The impassioned 
verses of an anonymous Hurifi poet declare that he prostrates in the 
direction of Tabriz (in the general vicinity of Alanjaq), since it is the home 
of the manifestation of God's essence.** Similarly, the prominent Hurüfi 
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author Sayyid Sharif, in his Hajjnama, completed during his journey to the 
shrine, recalls Fazlallah’s exhortation to his followers to come to his grave 
and do circumambulations (422/7in order to “clean the rust from the 
mirrors of their hearts.”33 Comparable references can be found in the 
extant works of virtually all of Fazlallah’s prominent disciples.?* 

The rites of the Hurüft baj were elaborately explained in accordance 
with the notion that Fazlallah's revelation had exteriorized the hidden 
meanings behind symbolic ritual action. Thus, the four walls of the Ka‘ba’s 
square shape represented the elements earth, wind, fire and water, which 
formed the physical universe. The set of seven circumambulations were 
performed four times (once for each wall/element) and the total came to 
twenty-eight, the number of letters in the Arabic alphabet.5? The seven 
circumambulations themselves referred to the seven levels of meaning 
which were thought to lie underneath all symbols.* Similarly, Miranshah’s 
abode was stoned three!times with seven stones, once each for the ele- 
ments earth, water and wind since he himself represented fire in the form 
of Satan.3’ These ritualsexemplify the perfect internal symmetry of the 
Hurufi cosmos, which was within human understanding as long as one 
knew the secrets of numbers and letters. 

The shrine also became prominent in Hurüfi cosmological thought 
based upon the idea that God had formed Adam's face from the clay of 
Mecca (i.e. Alanjaq, the true Ka‘ba).** The Hurüfi worldview saw the 
human body and the earth as parallel structures, with parts of Adam's body 
corresponding to the following locations: 


head Ka‘ba = Alanjgaq/Mecca 

upper torso (sadr-o-gabr) Sanctified House (bayt a/-magais) = 
Astarabad/Jerusalem? 

right hand earth of the East 

left hand earth of the West 

thighs (£52) ; Yemen 

forelegs Gag) Egypt 

feet : Hijaz*? 


Since Adam had been created i in God's image, this formulation tied God, 
Adam's face, and earth into a triad that encapsulated the story of creation. 
The revolt of Satan, the disruptive principle in the cosmos, occurred be- 
cause Satan considered fire, his own source, a higher element than earth 
and water, which made üp the clay that had fashioned Adam. Satan's 
aversion to these elements meant that he could never enter into a state of 
ritual purity, which can ónly be achieved by handling one of the two 
elements to perform the ablutions.*! 
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Following creation, God taught Adam the Letters which form the 
metalanguage that became the narrative force propelling the flow of 
universal history from creation to the final destruction. Hurüfi sources 
portray this process as a scene in which God took a lump of clay in his 
hands, fashioned it into human form, and then etched the details of cre- 
ation on it in the form of Letters. As a structure, the human face in particu- 
lar came to parallel God's words or scriptures in a literal way, so that the 
seven verses of the /a@tifa which open the Quran were equivalent to the 
seven ‘lines’ (of hair) shared by all human faces (i.e. hairline, the two 
eyebrows, and the four sets of eyelashes). 

In the developed Hurifi view, the perfection of the human face is 
carried forth through history in the form of written and spoken language. 
The capacity for language sets human beings apart from all other creatures. 
Ordinary human languages are a reflection of this status, though behind 
them all lies a metalanguage composed of the thirty-two Letters (227777. 
The Letters as an aggregate represent the general intellectual principle in 
the cosmos, perceived as the building blocks through which all existent 
entities relate to one another. What Adam received at the moment of 
creation was the capacity for this metalanguage, through which he could 
comprehend the cosmos. This idea is reflected in the thirty-two teeth of the 
normal human mouth,“ which is capable of producing only thirty-two 
distinct sounds. The Persian alphabet with its thirty-two letters comes 
closest to metalanguage, an idea also found in Muhammad's saying that 
speech in paradise would be limited to Arabic and Persian. 

As in the account of genesis, the end of the world is again reflected in 
the human face since its seven openings (two ears, eyes, and nostrils each 
and the mouth) are the seven doors of paradise.? Since it is the apogee of 
the process of creation, the face is seen also as the “farthest lote-tree” 
(sidrat-4 muntaba) near which Muhammad saw God according to the 
Quranic account of his ascension (53:14). Accession to heaven at the 
end of time is therefore a kind of return to the perfection of Adam’s face, 
whose potential is inherent in every human being. The shrine at Alanjaq 
holds a key role in this return since it beckons humankind to paradise 
through Fazlallah's teachings. 

In summary, Fazlallah’s shrine at Alanjaq was a crucial element in both 
Hurüfi ritualism and cosmology. As the site of the yearly Zaz it provided 
Cor at least was meant to provide) a central focus for the Hurüfi community. 
In addition, it was seen as the source of the human being, so that travel to it 
was the equivalent of a return to the place of one’s origin.” While God's 
creation of Adam in his own image began the connection between divinity 
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and humanity, Fazlallah’s body, interred in the shrine at Alanjaq, most fully 
and explicitly realized the potential divinity within all humans. The shrine 
was, therefore, the earthly home of God, the source of Adam, and the point 
of eventual return for the righteous all in one. The Hurüfi system saw the 
cosmos as an organic whole in which one’s ability to correctly interpret 
one ‘system,’ such as the alphabet or the human face, enabled one to 
understand hidden matters such as life after death. The shrine was the most 
concrete representation of this complex ontological unity since it literally 
and metaphorically contained Fazlallah’s being after his death. 


The Eschatological Significance of the Shrine 

As already mentioned, the Hurüfis regarded Fazlallah as both an 
embodiment of divinity and the deliverer who was to save humanity in the 
end, as predicted in Islamic messianic tradition. Based upon Fazlallàh's 
own ideas, the Hurüfi community clearly espoused an apocalyptic world-. 
view in the first half of the fifteenth century, although what the advent of 
the apocalypse implied was a matter of contention between two factions.*° 
The opposing parties essentially took two different strands in Fazlallah’s 
discourse to their logical conclusion, also incorporating the fact of his 
martyrdom. 

The eschatological iuba: was, for all Hurüfis, first and foremost a 
revelation of the mystery underlying the cosmos. They believed that God 
had pledged exactly such a momentous revelation for the end times! and 
that the Hurüfi science of Letters fulfilled this promise.?? Fazlallah's knowl- 
edge, as well as the historical circumstances of his life, were indications of 
the messiah's appearance (‘alamdt-i Zubur), which is to precede the 
eschaton.?? His status as the true progenitor of all beings and the collection 
of all knowledge in his revelation meant that his appearance on earth was 
the Gathering (mabsbar) which precedes judgment day in Islamic 
eschatology.?* This was also the fulfillment of well-known sayings by 
Muhammad such as that paradise lies under the feet of mothers. What 
Muhammad had meant by “mothers” was, in fact, the unexplained letters 
found in the beginning of some suras in the Quran. Their true meaning 
was what was under their feet, so that those who acquired the science of 
letters by heeding Fazlallah’s revelation drew close to the ultimate bliss of 
paradise.?? 

Fazlallah’s status as a martyr (sbahid)also connected him to statements 
in the Quran. An author who refers to Fazlallah with the letter s4# (the 
first letter in the word 522217) throughout his work explains this by point- 
ing to four Quranic references in which the word shabidhas different 
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connotations: it refers to members of a righteous community, God’s mes- 
senger, God himself, and one who has the knowledge of the book (4/m al- 
kif@b)>® Fazlallàh is the only person in cosmic history for whom all these 
meanings of the sbabidare true, and his becoming a sha4idin martyrdom 
is the natural fulfillment of this designation.” 

While united in their sense of Fazlallah’s mission, his Hurüfi followers 
split in their understanding of the accession to paradise promised after their 
acceptance of Fazlallah’s message. The community was divided between 
those who thought that knowing Fazlallah's science already guaranteed 
them paradise, and those who expected additional cosmic events prior to 
the realization of paradisiacal joys. Evidence of the first viewpoint is avail- 
able only in the form of criticism leveled against it by its opponents in the 
second group which included all of Fazlallah’s major disciples. This group, 
quite popular among non-scholarly believers in Rüm, Iraq, Kurdistan, 
Shirvàn, Gilàn and Azarbayjan, believed that paradise and hell were states 
of knowledge rather than actual places. Consequently, the fact that they 
espoused Hurifi doctrines, the truth behind the cosmos, implied that they 
were already in heaven and no longer needed to perform requisite Islamic 
rituals. Opponents of this viewpoint felt this was the height of disbelief, 
since attempting to be a true believer while not obeying the shar7@ was the 
equivalent of trying to learn a language but refusing to understand its 
grammar.?? They likened the pens of proponents of this view to the ven- 
omous forked tongue of a snake which poisons everything it touches. The 
paradise-dwellers' most significant departure from Hurüfi (and general 
Islamic) norms was the removal of the distinction between allowable 
ala) and forbidden (param) foods and acts. For them, the new dispen- 
sation implied that wine made from ordinary grapes had become the 
purified drink (sharab Jab5r) mentioned in the Quran (76:21) as a delight 
of paradise. 

In contrast, others believed that paradise and hell were in fact real 
places populated by inhabitants deserving of each. The author of a major 
source on the internal controversy states that one night in a dream he saw 
four of Fazlallah’s children who had perished in a plague in 820/1417-8. 
They told him that they were in heaven and it was exactly the way it was 
described in the Quran.®! To prove their point, the children took him on a 
tour so that he could see for himself the rivers, shady fruit-laden trees, 
colorful flowers, and houses filled with silken fabrics.9? The Hurüfis 
believed that what one saw in dreams was a true measure of one’s fate in 
the afterlife and so placed much significance on this dream.$? The oppos- 
ing group acceded to this viewpoint based upon FaZlallah's own teachings, 
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but argued that dreams'had ceased to function in this way since Fażlallāh’s 
death. In other words, heaven and hell had already been ‘filled’ by those 
who had accepted or rejected Fazlallah's revelation, respectively, and one 
did not need to look into the future to determine the matter. 

Those who did not pelieve themselves to be in paradise supported the 
continued observance óf rituals and the important determination of pall 
and param. They pointed to the example of prophets and saints of the 
past, such as Muhammad and ‘Ali, who had assiduously maintained the 
purity of their diets and conduct despite their high spiritual status. They 
further contended that acts of devotion were praiseworthy in all circum- 
stances as expressions of love towards the divine being. ‘Ali al-A‘la, one of 
Fazlallàh's most prominent vicegerents, countered the antinomian sugges- 
tion by citing a hadith which states that prayers are the talk of the heavens 
and are performed even in paradise. Furthermore, he explained in a typical 
Hurüfi vein that the movement of the head and body during prayers was 
the equivalent of vocalizing words written through the combination of 
letters. In other words, the human body and the letters of the alphabet 
are reflections of God in their being but they become ‘alive’ through the act 
of prayer or vocalization. Love as the fundamental principle joining hu- 
manity and divinity received much focus in Hurüfi works. For example, the 
Mababbatnama of Haqiqi states that it is a mere illusion for human beings 
to think that they are loving God when they embark upon the mystical 
path. The truth is that itis God who is the active lover, since the human 
being is God’s beloved.. An individual seeker recognizes this truth only 
when s/he comes to understand the esoteric aspects of the laws that 
constitute the sharia.” 

The schism in Hurüfi thought was more than just a matter of doctrine. 
The two perspectives diverged dramatically with respect to their prescrip- 
tions for human action. Some of those who believed that they were already 
in paradise took the idea even further by suggesting that they had the right 
to the lives and property of those outside the group. They declared “What- 
ever is in creation is theidue of the knowledgeable person (1s45-£ Gri). 
He should procure and utilize everything obtainable to him, and, for things 
beyond his reach, he should regard them as his right and should strive to 
get them out of others’ hands.” The suffering caused to the victims of 
such taking was presumably justifiable, since they were in hell and de- 
served punishment.  , 

While the paradise-dwellers believed themselves entitled to satisfy their 
desires, the opposing party began to wait for Fazlallah’s post-mortem 
return to avenge the transgressors and set in motion the total destruction of 
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the physical world. These Hurüfis began to scrutinize events in light of 
Fazlallah’s teachings to find out more about the messiah’s resurrection. 

The cryptic evidence for the beliefs of this group comes from the 
versified Xursindma of Fazlallah's disciple ‘Ali al-A*la. It is clear that, as the 
new house of God, the shrine at Alanjaq and its geographical context were 
at the very center of an imminent expectation. Here the Hurüfis made use 
of three common prophetic traditions about the Mahdi. According to these 
prophecies, the messiah would raise the flag of rebellion in Khuràsan, 
acquire the allegiance of a party of the righteous in Mecca, and conquer the 
city of Constantinople.9? ‘Ali al-A‘la’s writings suggest that the Hurüfis 
expected Fazlallah to begin his movement in Khurasan and then travel 
westward to Shirvàn and Azarbayjan.” The oath of allegiance was, of 
course, to occur at Alanjaq, the new Ka‘ba, an event at which Fazlallah 
would be united with his followers. He would then move westward, 
eventually conquering Constantinople, the capital of the Byzantine empire. 
Paralleling the changes underlying Fazlallah’s initiatory dream and the 
construction of the Alanjaq shrine, the Hurüfis thus shifted the Islamic 
messianic expectation from an Arabian-centered normative Islam to the 
Azarbayjan-centered Hurifi religion. 

The Hurüfis likened Fazlallah’s first life to the job of a farmer (Baris) 
preparing land and sowing seeds for the events of the return.?! They were 
told to ready themselves for a struggle and await the time when Fazlallàh 
would reach Baku and issue a call for his supporters.”* According to one 
divination, the numerical value of the Arabic word 4i¢(872/1467-8), found 
in Quràn 30:4, was the exact year in which Fazlalláh would have his 
greatest victories. This word's literal meaning is “a few" or "a little.” The 
Hurüfis decided, based upon its Quranic context, that it referred to the 
year of the conquest of Constantinople. The first four verses of Chapter 30 
state: "The Byzantines (a@/-r#im) have been defeated in the nearer part of 
the land; and, after their defeat, they shall be victors in a few years. To God 
belongs the command before and after, and on that day the beltevers shall 
rejoice in God's bejp. “ In his explanation of these verses ‘Ali al-A‘la states, 


The source of all will indeed become apparent at the time of 5-4-« 
Understand the [first] appearance of God's grace (/2/-1 Pag) to be the 
seeds the farmer spread on the earth 
Today the believers rejoice in God's aid and the infidels are in 
distress? 
This explanation extrapolated the Qurànic verse from its original 
context, the struggle between the Byzantine and Persian empires in the 
seventh century, to Islamic eschatological mythology. The believers whose 
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rejoicing is predicted were now not the early Muslims, but the Hurüfis, and 
the nearer part of the land (adnd Lard) where the Byzantines were 
vanquished was Azarbayjan.”4 

By incorporating military victories in the imminent messianic expecta- 
tion, the Hurüfis justified their desire to use force in overthrowing the 
existing socio-political order. Various Hurüfi works contain direct language 
instructing believers to take up arms at the right moment and to not hesi- 
tate in killing disbelievers.” The Timürids were Hurüfis' natural enemies, 
since Timur had given the order for Fazlallgh's execution and his son 
Miranshgh had carried out the sentence. Hurüfi literature consistently 
demonizes Miranshah as the Dajjal, particularly pointing out the fact that 
his face was extremely hairy and, unlike other human faces, did not have 
seven clear hairlines." "The Timürids were equated with the hordes of 
Gog, who are to flood the earth before the apocalypse.” The rulers for 
their part watched for overt subversive activity by the Hurüfis. £ater Iranian 
history records two significant political incidents involving Hurifis, follow- 
ing which the sect was subjected to intense persecution. In the first case, 
the Timürid ruler Shahrukh was attacked with a knife on Friday 23 Rabr II 
830 (21 February, 1427) in Herat by a man named Ahmad-i £ur. The king 
was grievously injured but not killed. His guards put the assailant to death 
right there on the scene. A search of Ahmad-i £ur's clothing produced a 
key, which led officials to his dwelling in the bazaar. It was discovered that 
he was a member of a seditious Hurüfi group comprised of the city's 
drapers, tailors, and capmakers who had been busy planning a revolt.” 
Members of the group confessed to a conspiracy against Shahrukh's life but 
argued that Ahmad-i £ur had anticipated them and had acted alone. The 
excuse failed to convince the authorities, who executed and burned a 
number of people, including Fazlallah's maternal grandson, ‘Azud al-Din 
Astarabadi. In addition, ithe famous poet Qasim-i Anvar (d. 837/1433) was 
expelled from Herat based upon the incident." Two of FazZlallgh's surviv- 
ing sons were also arrested and shuttled between Tabriz, Herat, and 
Samarqand, where Timürid court scholars attempted to incriminate them in 
the assassination attempt.9? 

*Azud al-Din's mother, Fazlallah's daughter Kalimatallah al-‘Ulya (d. 
845/1441-2), whom at least one of Fazlallah's major disciples regarded as 
the master’s principal spiritual heir! was herself involved in an incident in 
Tabriz a few years later. She and a man named Mawlgna Yüsuf headed a 
Hurüfi group in Tabriz which exercised considerable influence on the 
Karakoyunlu ruler Jahan Shah (d. 1467). Fearful of their heretical beliefs, 
the city's mainstream %44@ma’issued a_/a@twa for their deaths, but Jahan 
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Shah refused to implement the order as long as one major scholar, Najm al- 
Din Uskü'i, refused to ratify it. In the end, however, Najm al-Din was 
accosted by a deranged (majz1th) mystic who told him that he had been 
ordered in a dream to make the scholar agree to the Jtd As a result, 
Jahan Shah ordered the killing of Kalimatallah, Mawlana Yüsuf and five 
hundred of their Hurüfi followers in 845/1441-2.8 Hurüfi influence de- 
clined sharply following this incident and the movement's center eventu- 
ally moved to the Ottoman empire where it was assimilated to the Bektashi 
order. Hurüfism's demise in central Iran probably meant that the shrine 
at Alanjaq, too, fell into disuse sometime around the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The only late report on the shrine comes from an anonymous 
Turkish note in a Hurüfi manuscript, which states that the coverings over 
FaZlallah and ‘Ali al-A‘la’s graves were black and green, respectively," 
implying that the shrine was still being visited and cared for after ‘Ali al- 
A‘la’s burial there in 822/1419. 


Conclusion 

The formative years of the Hurifi sect are the story of the creation of a 
new religion. Fazlallah Astarabadi was, in both his own eyes and those of 
his followers, a new prophet whose message transcended previous scrip- 
ture. Just as Muhammad claimed that Judaism and Christianity had ex- 
pected his prophecy, Fazlallah explained that the primary sources for 
normative Islam, Quran and hadith, had predicted his arrival and those 
who did not accept his spiritual authority were rejecting divine will. In the 
years following Fazlallah's death, some of his followers saw his coming as 
the abrogation of all spirituality and morality, while others attempted to 
collect and systemize his legacy in order to derive a practicable religion. 
The shrine at Alanjaq was of critical significance for the latter group since it 
both provided a physical locus for the movementr's ritual system and was 
the meeting point for a number of different ideas in Hurüfi cosmology. By 
commemorating FazZlallah's life, the shrine acted as a substitute for his 
earlier charismatic physical presence. 

Although FazZlallah’s shrine functioned in typical ways, it also embod- 
ied the peculiarities of Hurüfism as a religious system. The shrine was an 
essential element in an apocalyptic faith whose adherents expected the 
world to come to a complete and cataclysmie end within their lifetimes. 
The earth on which the shrine stood connected the divine and the human, 
since God had fashioned a self-image from a lump of its clay, brought it to 
life and then taught it the alphabet of creation. The secrets of being were 
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given to Adam here in primordial time. They believed that he who lay 
buried under the shrine'was the only incarnate being to have completely 
realized their true meanings. While Adam and his ordinary progeny were 
bound by language, spoken or written, Fazlallah’s knowledge gave him the 
key to the metalanguage with its primordial Letters, so that, like God, his 
apprehension of the world proceeded from the beings of things themselves 
rather than from their oidinary linguistic representations. By circling the 
shrine in multiples of seven, the Hurüfis symbolically made their way 
through the seven layers of the meanings of all things in an attempt to 
reach the level of Fazlallah’s knowledge. While they awaited full disclosure 
of cosmic secrets during the imminent drama of resurrection, their going 
around and around the Shrine dressed in pilgrims’ garb memorialized the 
extraordinary being who had first charmed them and then fallen victim to 
the world’s cruelties. 
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Sanctuaries in Anatolia 
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Durbam, New cape 


e subject of this short paper is derived from a larger, ongoing 
research project entitled, “Memorializing Ambiguity: Khidr and 
Architectural Conversion in Pre-Ottoman Anatolia.” It addresses the 
complex relationship between the cult of Khidr or al-Khidr and sacred 
sites.? Khidr, the elusive, figure of immortality and esoteric knowledge, 
played a crucial role in the reformulation of sacred space that took place in 
the centuries following the Byzantine defeat to the Seljuk Turks at the 1071 
Battle of Manzikert.? With this defeat, a steady migration of Turkmen 
groups began to move into Anatolia where they encountered a landscape 
dotted with sacred sites associated with Christian saints and Old Testament 
figures. Although many of these sites were taken over by mystic groups 
and other Muslim figures, Christians continued to consider them to be 
sacred. A large number of these sites or, what are often called shared 
sanctuaries, were associated with Khidr. How so many sites became 
associated with Khidr is the topic of this article. 

The audiences of late medieval Anatolia, roughly the mid-thirteenth to 
the early fifteenth century, began to identify Khidr with a number of 
Christian saints and Old Testament Prophets. Sufi authors added to these 
associations by emphasizing the importance of Khidr in determining 
spiritual succession and in providing the path to esoteric knowledge. 
During this crucial period of Islamization and Turkification, local commu- 
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nities made Khidr into a type of patron saint by associating their buildings 
and heroes with him.> 


Khidr Sites in Northern Anatolia 

When the twelfth century ascetic al-Harawi traveled through Anatolia, 
he began his journey in Nicea and then went southeast to Konya, Kayseri, 
and Divrigi. After Divrigi, he continued to Elbistan, Malatya, and Erzurum 
[figure 1].° In his identification and 
description of sacred sanctuaries, al- 
Harawi never ventured to the more 
northern cities of Anatolia.” By con- 
trast, when Ibn Battüta visited Anatolia 
in the fourteenth century, he saw major 
sanctuaries in a more northerly route 
that included sites in Sinope, Sivas, and 
Amasya.’ A number of these sites 
celebrated popular figures sacred to Muslims and Christians alike. The 
most popular of these figures was Khidr, who is identified in Muslim 
tradition as the unnamed companion of Moses who holds the secret of 
immortal life (Quran 18:60), and who occupies a unique place in Muslim 
belief for his role as an elusive figure of immortality and esoteric knowl- 
edge? 

By the beginning of the fifteenth century, shrines once dedicated to St. 
George, St. Theodore, and the Prophet Elijah, and now known as shrines 
of Khidr, formed a new north-south pilgrimage route between Sinope on 
the Black Sea, passing through Elbistan 
to either Aleppo or Mosul [figure 2]. 
These sites included a Khidr-Ilyas 
monastery in Sinope [figure 2, al, a 
Khidr mountain in Merzifon [b], a 
z@uiva (dervish lodge) near Çorum 
linked to the cult of Khidr [c] and a 
column in the main mosque of Sivas 
where people brought sickly children in 
the hopes of finding a cure [d].!° As we shall see, the inclusion of sacred 
sites along a new pilgrimage route from Anatolia to Syria and Iraq linked 
together by the figure of Khidr reflected and promoted a significant 
realignment of the political and religious borders of medieval Anatolia. 
While association of these buildings with Khidr signified that they were a 
focal point of Muslim practice, references to local traditions and beliefs 
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were emphasized through the display of Christian and antique building 
fragments on the outside of these buildings. 

The z@wiya of Elwan Celebi played a particularly important role in 
linking Khidr sites in northern Anatolia to other pilgrimage routes, Associ- 
ated with the popular eleventh century shrine of St. Theodore, the build- 
ing had had a long history in the region before Elwan Celebi established a 
zQutya on the site. During the period between the Muslim Turkish 
conquest and the middle of the sixteenth century, Elwan Celebi, Khidr and 
St. Theodore became intertwined through a combination of written and 
material evidence.  ' 


The Menakib al- "Kudstyye 

Elwan Gelebi was à disciple and biographer of Baba Ilyas Khurasani, 
the eponymous leader of the Baba'is.!! Elwan Celebi's Mera al- 
Kudstyye(760/1358-9} tells the story of Baba Ilyas Khurasani and the 
Turkmen revolt of 1240. This early Turkish text was one of the many 
mendakib(s) or deeds of saints written in the fourteenth century, a crucial 
period in the formation of Sufi communities in Anatolia. During this 
period, the mystic communities which had formed around charismatic 
figures began to write the histories of these figures and the other major 
leaders of the community. These histories often took the form of 
menakih(s). The central theme of these texts concerned the miraculous 
acts and pious deeds of a founding figure and a group of disciples. As 
they were written at least a generation after the death of a founding figure, 
they often functioned as histories linking a recent past and a historical 
present represented by the disciples of the founder. 

The authors of these texts used the landscape around them to negoti- 
ate their place and identity in the world.!? In the Mendkib a/-Kudsiyye, 
for example, Elwan Celebi identified a sacred landscape in Anatolia by 
linking sacred sites with legendary figures and, especially, with Baba Ilyas 
Khurasani. The text relied on the use of buildings to reinforce a hereditary 
line from Baba Ilyas through his son Muhlis Paga to his son Asik ‘Ali Paga, 
the father of Elwan Celebi. For example, the story of his great-grandfather, 
Baba Ilyas, his grandfather and father include references to specific 
locations and buildings. Such references are not included in the third 
chapter that concerns the other sons of Baba Ilyas. In this way, the 
Mendakib al-Kudstyye gave a geographical context to the sites where Baba 
Ilyas’s message was set forth and linked a chosen line to specific sites. 
Among other places, it mentions shrines in Amasya, Tokat, and Kirgehir.'? 
By using these buildings and holy sites to form resting stops in a narrative 
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about the mission of Baba Ilyas, the text insured that a specific audience 
was using that same landscape to re-enact the history and destiny of a 
growing group of followers. 

For modern historians, the most important event described by the text 
is Baba Ilyàs's role in what is known as the Baba Rasul or Turkmen re- 
volt.!4 The revolt was a major event of the thirteenth century. It occurred 
during the reign of the Seljuk Sultan Keyhusraw when land began to be 
scarce because of the increased migration of Turkmen tribes. Fighting 
broke out in two centers: one in Amasya that included Tokat, Corum, and 
Sivas and the other around Maras, Kefersud, Malatya, and Elbistan. Al- 
though it was a short-lived revolt, it is generally believed to have caused 
the downfall of the Seljuk empire. 

In all the competing and contradictory accounts of the revolt, two 
important traits emerge: one, the fighting occurred over land and taxes 
and two, Christians were intimately connected with at least some part of 
the revolt.ó The two centers of the revolt, one around Amasya and the 
other around Malatya, also housed large Christian communities. The 
complex relationship between Baba Rasul and local Christians is under- 
lined in one famous anecdote where the instigator of the revolt, Baba 
Ily4s, was imprisoned in the fortress of Amasya with a Christian monk 
whom he converted to Islam." 


Khidr and Elwan Celebi 

Besides claiming these sites within a sacred history of the Baba’i order, 
the Mendkib al-Kudstyye extended its link to an Anatolian past and place 
by including key references to Khidr.!® There are, for example, descrip- 
tions of Baba Ilyàs and his grey horse that are similar to well-known de- 
scriptions of Khidr and his grey horse.? The most direct reference to Khidr, 
however, occurs in the chapter on the youngest son of Baba Ilyàs, where 
Khidr saves Muhlis Paga from the Seljuk sultan. His coming to the aid of this 
son both insuring and controlling the Baba'i line follows a standard use of 
Khidr as a figure who can discern and determine true spiritual succession.?? 
In the Mendkib al-Kudsiyye, he does this in the face of political opposition 
in a crucial site along a route that extends from Amasya to Kefersud.?! In 
this way, the Mendkth al-Kudstyye places Khidr within the political and 
literal landscape of central Anatolia, giving new meaning to the Baba’i 
landscape by extending a series of associations between Khidr and Baba’i 
figures to other sites and periods in Anatolia's history. 
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The Zawiya of Elwan Celebi 


The 2@uzya of Elwan Celebi works with 
this text to extend the Baba’is to a pre- 
Islamic and even pre-Christian past. Refer- 
ences to ancient sites and previous buildings 
locate Elwan Celebi, the figure buried in the 
tomb, within a local piety. Near Corum, in a 
site frequently associated with Euchaita, the 
building had an important link with the 
Byzantine martyr, St. Theodore Tyron [figure 
3]. In the Roman period, Euchaita was an 
important stop on the ancient Roman road. 
In the Byzantine period, Euchaita became a 
pilgrimage destination because of its asso- 
ciation with St. Theodore Tyron, whose 
remains were brought from Amasya. Al- 
though there are accounts of an early church 
of St. Theodore in Euchaita, it was destroyed 
by the Arab raids of the seventh century. 





Figure 3 


The church was most likely rebuilt by the mid-eleventh century when 
Euchaita held a popular fair in the name of St. Theodore.?? The eleventh 
century pilgrim St. Lazarus (D. 1054), for example, stopped there after 
visiting the church of St. Basil in Caesareia.*4 

The many layers of Elwan Celebi’s building are identifiable by a num- 
ber of prominent features that include antique fragments and Byzantine 
columns. Although a series of renovations has altered the original struc- 
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ture, the reports of travelers and scholars are 
consistent in pointing out sections from a 
Byzantine church and ancient fragments. When 
Hans Dernschwam, a German traveler of the 
mid-sixteenth century, saw the building, he 
described it as the /e&be of Elwan Çelebi whose 
tomb, as is noted on his sketch [figure 4], was to 
the left of the main entrance (marked A). 
Dernschwam, who was a bit perplexed by this 
building, also noted a wooden masjid (marked 
B) and sections from a church.” Semavi Eyice, 
a Turkish art historian writing in the 1960s, 
wrote that the building plan combined Byzan- 
tine and early Ottoman forms. According to 
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him, the tomb chamber followed a standard Byzantine form of a martyrium 
with a central domed room and side vaults. In Eyice's opinion, the 27:774 
and mosque, however, were similar in form to other Turkish Islamic 
buildings from the region. Today, there is little question that the exterior of 
the building looks like any number of early Ottoman buildings. Yet, closer 
inspection of the building reveals many Byzantine and antique fragments 
embedded in the walls.” 


Khidr and the Zawiya of Elwan Celebi 

When Dernschwam visited the zđwiya of Elwan Celebi in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the dervishes there were actively worshipping the 
cult of Khidr-Ilyás.7 According to Dernschwam, the dervishes from the 
building had pointed out three important traces from Khidr’s visit to the 
building site: the remains of the dragon that he had slain, a hoofmark and 
spring made by his horse and, the tomb of his groom and his sister's son.” 
By a process of association, which became the hallmark of this building, 
Dernschwam concluded that Khidr was a version of St. George. 

In many ways, Dernschwam’s choice to associate Khidr-Ilyàs with the 
equestrian military dragon slayer St. George seems obvious. Although 
stories about equestrian dragon slayers supported these associations, the 
building itself had also led Dernschwam to make this association. He had 
noted three main features of the complex. The first feature was the 
tomb.? He had also pointed out the remaining sections from a church and 
a number of antique fragments.* It is likely that these fragments had led 
him to believe that the building had a pre-Islamic history. He also noted 
that Tekke Kóy, the site of the building, was an important site on the old 
ancient Roman road running though Anatolia, as was Euchaita.?! 

Since Dernschwam, the building has attracted a great deal of study.3? 
In the 1960s, Frederick Hasluck incorporated the example of the building 
into his elaborate theory on building conversion in Asia Minor. According 
to Hasluck's theory, sacred sites were often transferred from one religious 
tradition to another through an intermediary and what he termed “a 
noncommittal cultic figure." To Hasluck, the tomb of Elwan Celebi had 
essential elements expressing a multi layered building, an association with 
Khidr, an earlier structure, and the body of a Muslim saint. Hasluck, 
armed with more knowledge of the area, described the site of Elwan 
Celebi as the place where St. Theodore had slain a dragon. According to 
him, the site began “as a church and next was devoted to an ambiguous 
cultic figure (Khidr) until a ‘Muhammadan saint’ was interred in the 
structure, making it Muslim."?5 
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While it is easy to assume that it was Khidr's ability to take on different 
forms and appear and disappear at will that made him so easily associated 
with this building, the fact is that in fourteenth century Anatolia, Khidr 
functioned as much more than “a protean figure” whose association with 
Christian sites marked an intermediary step or a mere name change. In 
this period, a Khidr visitation was used to express the continuation of a 
line of spiritual succession. While associations with Khidr signified that 
these buildings were a focal point of Muslim practice and expressed their 
relation to more established shrines in Syria and Iraq, references to Khidr 
also worked with the prominent display of Christian and antique building 
fragments on the outside of these buildings to emphasize the building’s 
connection with local beliefs and traditions. In much the same way, the 
2zautya of Elwan Celebi functioned as a place where a matrix of associa- 
tions between Baba vas, local Christians and Khidr were linked. 


Khidr-Ilyas, St. George, and St. Theodore 

How do we reconcile Khidr's association with more than one saint? In 
other words, is there a reason to believe that Dernschwam was wrong in 
saying that Khidr-Ilyas was a Muslim variant of St. George? On the other 
hand, if Dernschwam was right, why did Hasluck assume that the zawya 
of Elwan Gelebi was built on a site where St. Theodore slew a dragon? 
Although these questions are difficult to answer, they provide a beginning 

point for understanding how Khidr worked during this period to empha- 
size the continuity of local belief. For the audiences of medieval Anatolia, 
stories about Khidr were understood through the prism of local heroes and 
contemporary sacred sites.” Thus, this fantastic figure who roams the 
world without being seen and makes infrequent appearances to aid travel- 
ers or endow spiritual grace was easily associated with St. George. Like 
St. George, Khidr was alsymbol of resurrection and renovation whose 
festival honored spring. His epithet, al-Khidr, or verdant, underlines his 
association with water and renewal as does his identification as a green 
clothed figure riding a grey horse. 

St. George was probably the most popular Christian saint in Byzantine 
Anatolia. His image even appeared on coinage from the first Turkish 
Islamic dynasty in the region.?" Like Khidr, St. George represented a range 
of associations and had become connected with the Christianization of 
sites. Because the association of Khidr with St. George allowed all these 
meanings to continue, it should come as no surprise that by the fourteenth 
century, visitors to Turkey wrote that the Turks worshipped St. George in 
the figure of Khidr-Ilyás (Hidrellez).5? 
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According to Dernschwam and others, it was not Khidr, but Khidr-Ilyäs 
who was the object of worship at this zz. Associations of Khidr with 
the Prophet Elijah, with whom he shares immortality, were extremely 
popular in Syria and Palestine.? The relationship between these two 
figures became so intertwined that they are often depicted together in 
manuscripts.É As a composite figure, Khidr-Ilyàs is often associated with 
other saints. Ocak, in an unusual reading of the 24:77» of Elwan Celebi, 
suggests that Khidr-Ilyas was a composite of Khidr and Baba Ilyas, the 
leader of Baba Ilyas Khurasani.*! 

Why the Elwan Celebi Zawiya was built on a site associated with St. 
Theodore requires a more complex explanation. There were some striking 
similarities between St. Theodore and Baba Ilyas Khurasani. Both were 
martyred in Amasya where they were persecuted for their religious beliefs. 
Just as Euchaita was made powerful by St. Theodore’s remains, so the 
2awtya of Elwan Çelebi became a center for the teaching of Baba Llyas. By 
choosing this site for his zzv, Elwan Celebi was literally and figuratively 
building upon a tradition of religious and political independence. In this 
way, Elwan Celebi had chosen an area that was both an important pilgrim- 
age site on the eve of the Turkish conquest and the site of a locally revered 
martyr who had met his death in Amasya. 

Khidr/Khidr-Ilyas/St. George marked the St. Theodore/Elwan Celebi 
combination in a spiritual line that was neither bound by time nor space. 
Khidr's unique ability to recognize and designate true spiritual succession 
provides another context for understanding his popularity. If we focus on 
his elusiveness and transmutability as a qualities that makes him a figure 
who eludes the confines of time and space, we can read his ability to take 
on so many different forms as a comment on the mutability and meaning- 
lessness of form that becomes, in itself, the search for esoteric knowl- 
edge.” After all, Khidr in many ways is the perfect pilgrimage figure, who 
without a decaying body to limit his area of travel, can tie together various 
sites with only the traces of footsteps and the tales of witnesses. In his 
visitation to the sites of the figures of Saint George and Saint Theodore, 
Khidr served to mark the continuity and significance of these figures within 
a newly formed sacred landscape. Just as importantly, Khidr, a figure 
represented in Sufi tradition as a higher grade of a saint (Q5), made this 
link through his own ability to mediate inspiration from God.# 


Khidr and Pre-Islamic Sites 


Between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, visitors and residents to 
Anatolia would have seen buildings that displayed antique fragments and 
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remnants from Christian structures. Muslim audiences saw cenotaphs with 
Dionysian images marking the site of warrior heroes and coins with Arabic 
on one side and Greek on the other. In many ways, these fragments 
represent one of the most difficult topics in the study of Anatolian architec- 
ture. To argue that they were more than just mere curiosities, we first 
need to understand something about their place in the local landscape. 
They were not simply survivals or remnants of a past belief but, when 
worked within a new Muslim context, demonstrated the continuity of that 
belief and tradition. This is one reason these fragments are so common to 
local saints’ tombs; they were tangible reminders of the importance of this 
saint to his or her locale. By contrast, although a number of Seljuk and 
Beylik buildings were converted from earlier structures, only a few dis- 
played antique fragments in prominent locations. 

The z@wtya of Elwan Celebi was one of the many saints’ tombs in 
Anatolia that included remnants of a church within the structure. There are 
also a number of Greek inscriptions and other antique fragments displayed 
in prominent locations. These fragments added another layer of associa- 
tion to the tomb of Elwan Celebi by locating his tomb within a local spiritu- 
ality that was neither Islamic nor Christian but embodied a range of values. 
To the reconstituted audiences of medieval Anatolia, many of whom could 
recognize Greek and Arabic but could not read it, these fragments served 
on another level as designations of ownership. In the public spaces of 
Anatolia, Arabic on city|walls provided details of sales of sections of the 
city. Juxtaposed with Greek, the inscriptions addressed a larger audience 
detailing a genealogy of ownership and emphasizing the transference of a 
sacred site from one rule to another. 

In fourteenth Anatolia, the prominent display of building fragments 
broadcasted the genealogy of the structure and its inclusion of Christian 
believers. This was done to create a visual link between newly sanctified 
holy figures and historical saints. By mentioning these sites in mendhib (5), 
Sufi shrines and hagiographers reinforced the creation of a common 
historical past. 


Conclusion 

I have argued that the tomb of Elwan Celebi was a critical site within a 
more extensive, complex network of associations between Sufi saints, 
Christians, and legendary figures. Although we cannot definitely place 
changes to the meaning and material of the tomb, we can study the devices 
that provided new associations and interpretations. As in most building 
conversion, the conversion of the tomb was a multi-step process and not a 
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single dramatic act. By the time an Eretnid Emir supported the structure, it 
had a long history in the local landscape through its connections to other 
Baba'i sites. Khidr worked within these different histories as a figure 
linking all these meanings and stages while allowing the disparate voices in 
them to continue to exist. It is no coincidence that Khidr appears in the 
plains of Anatolia in a very important historical moment when a newly 
formulated group of travelers sought a safe and fulfilling route between the 
declining Byzantine empire and the rapidly dividing Seljuk state.” In so 
doing, a chain of associations was extended and continued into the future 
present. 


Endnotes i 
Author's note 1 would like to express my gratitude to Professors Devin DeWeese and 
Nasser Rabbat for their comments on this topic. 
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In the Universe that dome has no equal 
[Such] that each brick'is connected to the soul. 
Its airy [blue] is a gust!from the wings of an angel, 
Its mortar is mixed with the sweetness of life. 
Sarib al-milkby ‘Abdi Beg Shirazi ( 977/1570) 


T he 2@wiya of Shaykh Şafi al-din Ishaq in Ardabil was founded in 
the fourteenth century and prospered long after his death in 1334. 
By the sixteenth century, this shrine could be seen as the physical 
manifestation of Safavid 5ociety's attitudes toward life, death, and eternity. 
Here were displayed a family’s wealth, a man’s personal relationship to his 
saint, a woman’s social and economic status, and it was here that rituals of 
devotion were performed. As an institution representing its historic and 
cultural context, the shrine was the site of ceremonial, both imperial and 
plebian. Its architecture provides us with a rare opportunity to speculate 
on the manner of Safavid religious expression performed at a devotional 
site. ' 

When Shah Isma‘l (d. 1524) gained control of Tabriz in 1501, the shift in 
the order's character from Sufi s/srlzto royal dynasty began. Upon his 
advent, the Shah instituted Shi‘ism as the religion of his empire; Ismáil 
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ordered that the Friday sermon be in the name of the twelve Shiti Imams as 
a sign of his religious persuasion and intent to convert Iran to the ‘chosen 
path,’ away from the géu/@f- inspired movement which had brought him to 
power. Modern historians have pointed to Shah Isma'il's emphasis on 
bringing Shi‘i scholars, such as al-Karaki, from regions like Jabal ‘Amil to his 
court in order to achieve this conversion.! However, in the early Safavid 
state, Shi‘ism did not immediately supplant the older Sufi traditions. Many 
of the cults continued, despite greater attention being focused on Shi‘i 
imams and tmdadmzddebs. Sufi shrines were patronized by the royal family, 
and members of powerful orders, such as the Naymatullahi, were favored 
for marriage alliances.? Sufi practices continued during the Safavid period, 
as seen at the shrine of Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq Ardabili although they 
were perhaps altered to some degree.3 The coexistence of Shi‘ism and 
Sufism at the shrine of Shaykh Safi does not necessarily indicate an antago- 
nistic relationship. In the early years of the dynasty, both these trends were 
in the process of reinterpretation and transformation in accordance with 
the changing social and political environment of Iran. It was most poi- 
gnantly seen in the maturation of Shaykh Safi’s shrine, a mirror reflecting 
the cultural milieu of early Safavid Iran. 

The shrine of Shaykh Safi was simultaneously a regal dominion and a 
religious edifice, operating on various levels of significance. Its buildings 
functioned as settings for the rulers, but also served the shrine commu- 
nity, which consisted of scholars, pilgrims and mendicants. This shared 
space was a site of mediation, where customary rituals were juxtaposed 
to the imperial ceremonial. The shrine of Shaykh Safi was built at the 
time of the Shaykh’s death and came to be held in great esteem by subse- 
quent fourteenth- and fifteenth-century rulers, who visited it and en- 
dowed its charitable estate. By the sixteenth century, it was also a royal 
burial site and had been sequentially enlarged and embellished, with its 
apogee at the time of Shah Isma‘ll’s great grandson, ‘Abbas I (d. 1629).4 
What had initially been a modest Sufi lodge, consisting of the Shaykh’s 
residence and retreat, had developed by the seventeenth century into a 
vast complex, with halls for initiation ceremonies and scriptural studies, 
as well as a magnificent library. 

The aim of this paper is to highlight some of the issues involved in this 
functional transformation from Sufi to 54467 by looking at the shrine's 
architecture and ceremonial. It begins by studying a popular thirteenth 
century biography of Shaykh Safi, the 2/741 a/-sa/@2 which was written 
in 1358 The book was re-edited in 1533 by Abi al-Fath al-Hussayni 
under orders of the Safavid monarch, Shah Tahmásb I (d. 1576). Scholars 
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have shown that important changes concerning the ancestry of the 
Safavids were made to the original at this time. In the redaction, Shaykh 
Safi’s family is said to descend from the Prophet Muhammad, making them 
abl al-baytand giving them Shiti legitimacy.’ This shift was in keeping 
with Shah Isma‘ll’s religious policies, now given credence through the 
founder's biography. The Safwat al-sa/a’may also be viewed as an 
historical guide for the sixteenth century, one which aided the reconstruc- 
tion of the Safavid imperial image and that of their ancestral shrine. At the 
same time as this text was commissioned, Shah Tahmàsb also ordered 
renovations at the shrine of Shaykh Şafi in Ardabil, changes that shifted the 
orientation of the shrine, literally and metaphorically. 

The other important source for reconstructing the shrine of Shaykh 
Saft during his lifetime and later is the Sarh a/-mi/kland register, which 
was compiled under orders of Shah Tahmasb in 1570 by the court poet 
and chronicler ‘Abdi Beg Shirazi (a later register was compiled in 1629 for 
Shah ‘Abbas I) This catalogue of t424/$ and property transactions must 
be considered not merely as a list, but rather a reservoir of names and 
actions that shed light on the cultural and political environment of Ardabil 
under the early Safavids. The most profound changes appear to have 
occurred after the imperial phase in the context of the order's ritual life 
and its identification with the royal family. The changes affected the 
institution of the shrine, architecturally and functionally, such that it was 
now unselfconsciously celebrated as a royal and religious complex. Like 
the Safwat al-sa/@? the shrine of Shaykh Safi was meant to cohere with 
the new Safavid ideology in which a more normative religious expression 
was sought in order to represent the Safavid past, often at the cost of 
older Sufi traditions. — 

The second part of this paper analyzes the extant shrine itself, as 
described in the S715 a/-mi/tand by visitors and court historians, and as 
testified by the present buildings (fig. 1). The architecture of the shrine is 
a tool through which one can explore the nature of Safavid society in its 
moment of transition. By studying the mythic and physical geography of 
this institution over time; we can begin to understand the programmatic 
decisions that influenced the development of the shrine complex and its 
manners of use. The imperial interventions that later transformed the 
shrine must be seen in the context of earlier Safavid Sufi ritual as well as 
the emerging aesthetic of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
primary data for this study has been culled from a variety of sources 
related to the shrine, such as land registers and chronicles; however, the 
most provocative documents at our disposal are the buildings that en- 
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. Haramkhàna (c 1324) 6. Chinfkh4na (ong. date unknown, 
. Tomb renovated before 1612) 


Dar al-huffaz (ong 1áth c., renovated 16th c ) . Dar al-hadith 


Shahnishin alcove (ong. 14th c , renovated . Tomb of Shah Ismail (between 1524- 
1612) 29) 


5A Old Retreat (ong 14th c.) 9. Courtyard of Shah Tahmásb (before 


5B New Retreat (orig. 14th c , renovated before 1570) 
1570) 10 Jannatsarà (c. 1537) 





Fig. 1. Plan of the Shrine of Shaykh Saft 


closed the ritual action and were a testimonial to the changing nature of 
Safavid society. 

To what degree was the shrine of Shaykh Safi a ‘typical’ Sufi shrine, 
representative of its type, and to what extent did its unique association 
with imperial power distinguish it? The analyses reveal the complex 
relationship between politics and popular piety, and an architecture 
conceived in such cultural negotiations. The shrine of Shaykh Safi on the 
one hand, in its administration and popular appeal, exemplified Sufi 
shrines of the period, and yet on the other, functioned as the locus of 
Safavid regal authority by serving as the rallying ground for Qizilbash 
devotees to the Shah and the site for the propagation of his command. 

Architectural space is dynamic by nature and may adapt itself to the 
ceremonial it encloses. It alters not only with time, but according to a 
particular, synchronic, point of view. The use and patronage of the shrine 
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of Shaykh Safi by a varied clientele is itself evidence of the flexibility and 
elasticity inherent in such a polyvalent monument. Although the architec- 
ture is often a backdrop to ritual action, it does dictate the qualitative 
nature of the experience, through such criteria as light, color, and dimen- 
sion. The juxtapositioni of ritual and architecture in this essay highlights 
their symbiotic and interdependent relationship. Both display the expres- 
sive intentions of a people at a given historic moment; both straddle the 
realm of the imaginary and the physical; both are, ultimately, transforma- 
tive—allowing the actor-observer to transcend, and yet participate in acts of 
devotion and commonality. These interfaces give us a glimpse into the 
lived experience of the shrine of Shaykh Safi. 


Memories and Expectations 

The primary source in regard to the shrine of Shaykh Safi is the bio- 
graphical corpus, Safwat al-saf#’. The author, Tawakkul Ibn al-Bazzàz 
Ardabili, wrote the biography under the guidance of Shaykh Sadr al-din 
Misa, Shaykh Safi’s soniand spiritual heir (khalifa). The book is typical of 
Sufi literature, with descriptions of Safi’s childhood, his spiritual matura- 
tion, and the various miracles associated with him and his numerous 
disciples. The book is significant not only as a historical document of its 
own time, but also as an important sixteenth-century redaction which was 
used as a ‘guide’ by the Safavid patrons to reconstruct the shrine of their 
ancestors. The text itself was popularized and translated into Turkish for 
dissemination among the Qizilbash followers of Shah Isma‘il, by orders of 
his governor, Durmish Khan Shamla. Thus, we are given a ‘concentric’ 
understanding of the shrine; that is, as supposedly lived by Shaykh Safi and 
as perceived by his descendants three hundred years later. 

Shaykh Safi, whose life was that of a religious mystic, became an 
archetype for ensuing generations. His persona, as depicted by the Safavid 
historians, casts a great deal of light on the religious expectations of six- 
teenth-century society. The Safwat al-sa/a’describes a number of dreams 
and visions about the life of Safi which were often repeated in subsequent 
Safavid narratives and came to be widely circulated. For example, one of 
Safi’s dreams that was described in the Sgftuat al-sa/a’ became very 
popular among later historians: In the dream, Safi was himself seated in 
the dome of the Congregational mosque (72712 of Ardabil. Within, he saw 
a sun rising which illuminated the entire world; the sun appeared to be his 
own face. According to the Sa/fwat al-sa/a?, when Safi retold the dream to 
his mother, she explained it to mean that he would become a great shaykh 
and his piety would be 2 guiding light for all? Rewording the dream, a 
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later sixteenth-century historian saw this dream as a prophecy foretelling 
the rise of Shah Ismail and the Safavid dynasty.!? This type of creative 
reinterpretation of an existing myth would be reflected also in the configu- 
ration of the Shaykh’s shrine, such that the architectural spaces were 
remodeled to accentuate not the Sufi past, but the imperial present. 

According to the S@/iwat al-sa/@? Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq was born in 
1252 in Kalkhoran, one of Ardabil’s seven districts, where his father, Amin 
al-din Gibra’il, was a respected and wealthy farmer. According to the 
sixteenth-century redaction, the offspring of Amin al-din Gibra’il were 
Sayyid through the seventh Shiti Imam, Mūsa al-Kàzim. In his youth, Safi 
decided to take the mystic path and went in search of a Sufi master with 
whom he could study. In Shiraz, he heard of a Shaykh Zahid (d. 1301) of 
Gilan who was reputed to have attained great heights in mystical training, 
and Safi resolved to seek for him. After many years of searching, Safi 
found the Shaykh and was invited to stay at his AAdnaga. Safi’s closeness 
to his master had two significant consequences: his marriage to Shaykh 
Zahid's daughter, Fatima, and his inheritance of the Shaykh’s &4irg@ or Sufi 
mantle. Through these events, Safi’s spiritual genealogy was linked to that 
of Shaykh Zahid such that it, too, led back to the Prophet Muhammad." 
Now his legitimacy was two-fold: familial and mystical. Í 

Shaykh Şafi was the locus of his shrine (alive and dead) and his cha- 
risma was the source of its prosperity, attracting a varied group of support- 
ers. In the S@/twat al-sa/@? much is made of Shaykh Safi’s devotees and the 
local clientele who frequented the shrine. For example, Ibn Bazzaz names 
the many notables and royalty that patronized the shrine. However, the 
major focus is on the person of the Shaykh himself, his upright character, 
and the miracles associated with his role as ‘saint.’ Thus, Shaykh Safi 
symbolized the ideals of the Safavid order and his actions were meant to be 
emulated by his Sufi followers. Ibn Bazzaz also describes the shrine and 
the construction of Shaykh Safi's tomb tower and Zr a/-huffaz, after his 
death, by his son Sadr al-din Misa. The shrine described in the S@/tuat al- 
saji? had a distinguished history, and it fell to its patrons, especially the 
shahs, to assure its longevity. 

It is recounted in the S¢/weat a/-sa/a’that when the time came for Safi to 
leave Gilàn and set up his own zđwtya, he asked his master, Shaykh Zahid, 
where he should go. The Shaykh replied that there was no better place for 
him than Ardabil, the reason being that the people there had purity of faith 
and did not believe in different schools of belief mazabtb al-mukbtalifa. 
“Now Safi, go and build there a house such that the station (7224454) of 
you and your children shall be here. And make the z2@w#y¢ pure such that 
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it is a center for pilgrims [. . . and for the seekers of God. Preach that men 
follow the true religion and the straight path, and say to them, ‘ajaib da¢ 
Allah; respond to Allah’s summoner,’ in the four corners of the world."? 
The story of Ardabil’s selection as the revered city of Shaykh Safi was 
repeated in historical narratives, in which it was called där al-trshad, 
Abode of Guidance, no doubt in reference to it being the location where 
the early Safavid ideology was formulated. 

Qazi Ahmad Qummi, an historian writing in 1591, recounts a number 
of stories, including the one above, in which Ardabil is praised and shown 
to be a divinely blessed city. This elevated status is, of course, owing to the 
presence of Shaykh Safi’s shrine. Qazi Ahmad mentions the dream of a 
prominent Ardabili Sayyid in which the man saw the Prophet Muhammad 
in the vicinity of the Asfaris Gate in Ardabil, “which is now the illumined 
grave and pure sanctuary and 44énaga of Shaykh Safi.” In the center of 
that site stood the Prophet who held up his hands in prayer. As dervishes 
kissed his feet, the Sayyid asked him the reason for his prayers. 
Muhammad replied that they were for Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq, “who will 
spread and enlighten my religion.” Qazi Ahmad also relates a tradition 
attributed to Imam ‘Ali bin Abi Talib, which says, “We have in Ardabil a 
treasure not of gold nor of silver, but of the sperm of men in the womb of 
women, whose name is the name of the Prophet of the mountain, of fear 
and terror. If you see him, come and follow the man of the red headdress, 
even if through snow."!^: This mention of an exalted genealogy refers not 
to Shaykh Safi, but to hisiillustrious descendant, Shah Isma‘il, and to his 
leading those of the “rediheaddress,” that is, the Qizilbash Turkmans. 
Ardabil, through such distinguished associations (with Muhammad and 
*AID, was construed in the sixteenth century as a holy Shi‘i site, equal in 
importance to older pilgrimage shrines, like those in Mashhad and Qum. 

According to the $/ tus: a/-sa/a’and early land registers compiled in 
the Sarih al-milk, the zéwiya of Shaykh Safi was initially built in the village 
of Kalkhoran, the place of his birth. Initially, Shaykh Safi had built a 
structure whose width and breadth was small, but because of its sanctity, 
no one ever felt constricted. Later, a disciple, Amir Pahlw4n, a wrestler, 
requested permission to build a new larger one for bim.! Mention is often 
made of both the z@w#yas, especially the larger one, on whose roof the 
Shaykh used to sit and meditate.? During the Shaykh's lifetime, the 
zawiya was an arched building with lanterns hung within the recesses. It 
consisted of his retreat (k4a/vatkbana) and residential quarters for his 
family (andardin-nteriorispaces). There is also mention of a foyer 
(diblizkbana),© the women’s quarters (zanankbana),"” guesthouse 
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(mibmankhana, “known as the famatkbana”),® a kitchen (matbakh) 
a store (anbarkbana),” bread kilns Ganur and babaz&bana)?! a bread 
shop (ndnuakbana), and a watermill with a rivulet flowing to it (771-7 
asyab)** There was also a rivulet flowing from the house's forecourt to 
the cistern (bauzkbana). This cistern, outside Safi’s Abahatkbanad, was 
the remotest room, “now the Blessed Hazira,” and a place where the 
Shaykh often came to meditate.?4 

Among the most important buildings at the 2277/» were the 
hbhalvatkbanaand the kbal/vatsara (public retreat). Ibn Bazzaz describes 
the £balvatkbana as being a roofed and arched platform (akbt-i chabar 
taq), which was later the holy shrine.?* Rather than a place of individual 
retreat, the Aba/vatsard appears to have been mainly for gatherings of 
disciples (kbalvattydn), who would meditate there, in addition to perform- 
ing recitations.” Much of the activity related to Shaykh Safi takes place in 
settings such as the kbabatkbanaand the kbalvatsardé, as well as the 
bazaars of Ardabil or z@w#yas of other Sufi Shaykhs. The importance of 
these two spaces highlights the two Sufi practices that were pivotal to the 
Safaviyya order: private meditation (c4#/4)and communal recitation 
(dbtkr). The Shaykh would sit in his khalvat and recite prayers and per- 
form dhikr, sometimes for as long as six consecutive days.” 

The ritual szm'(recited Sufi poetry) was part of Shaykh Safi's religious 
praxis. In the S@/taat al-sat repeated mention is made of the many events 
in which the Shaykh would be moved to a religious fervor (527) which 
originated with the listening of gawdi (sung poetry). According to Ibn 
Bazzaz, after the death of his eldest son, Muhiy al-din, Shaykh Safi had 
stopped participating in the 52724: until one day he heard a maulina 
reciting the Quran. The Shaykh was so moved that he went immediately 
into an ecstatic state. 

The sama ‘and the ecstasy of Shaykh Safi could easily have taken place 
in a faraway city, the Ardabil bazaar, the courtyard of the shrine, the 
khalvatsara, or even in a ‘sacred’ precinct, such as the mosque.” But most 
often the site for the samd* was the maydan-i samd: a term used by Ibn 
Bazzaz to describe a place where the Shaykh and a number of his senior 
deputies gathered.” The term and what little we know of the performance 
suggests a comparison between the Safavid ritual and that of the Bektashi 
Sufis of Anatolia. In the latter, the gathering would take place in a space 
called the maydan evi, a large public space.9? 

Shaykh Şafi taught that there were three types of 54724* the rapturous 
sama‘of the body Gawdéyud); the ecstatic sama‘ of the heart (aad); and 
the existential 52774*of the spirit (wajid). The first was for the common, 
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lay Sufis to perform, the second for the specially chosen ones, and the third 
and highest state, for the most excellent among the Sufis. None were 
allowed for those with i impure and unlawful hearts, i.e. only the true 
believers could participate in a sama‘. There were also three types of 
movement: pakubi (when the Sufis danced with sashes and holding 
hands), rags, and adat?! To perform these in the company of women was 
considered a heresy. 32 , These passages in the Sa@/ivat al-sa/a’point to the 
central place of sama in Safavid Sufism. The performance of sama‘ in 
public required a space large enough to accommodate a number of 
people, performers as well as spectators. In the warmer months, the 
courtyard of the zawya would most probably have sufficed, but in 
Ardabil’s snowy winters, an interior space like the kba/vatsarad would have 
been necessary. 

The shrine of Shaykh Safi was a populous and popular place; it was a 
destination for visitors from near and far. The many endowments regis- 
tered in the Sari al- Lmilleattest to its importance as a pilgrimage site, such 
as a 1332 weg/fof Shaykh Safi, which reads, “And Hazrat endowed all his 
possessions and land [and] [moveable] personal property and [immovable] 
estates for the Muslim comers and goers and residents and travelers of the 
Holy Safavi shrine that j is in the Abode of Guidance, Ardabil. And the 
endowments [were for] the Muslims from among the rich and the poor and 
the dwellers and residents of the aforementioned city, and the travelers 
that [must] reside by night there and this shrine is known and famous [for 
it]. Ce. 67)." 

As at other shrines, hospitality was raised to an ideological level and 
was one facet of the Safavid order’s earliest defining characteristics.* 
Provision was made for the visiting Sufis and pilgrims in the form of nu- 
merous inns and caravansaries owned by the estates of the shrine. Many of 
these were in the surrounding Ardabil bazaar, either endowed to the 
foundation by private patrons, or purchased by the ustawalZ* For the 
Sufis, life at the shrine consisted of set rituals and a well-prescribed sched- 
ule. As the endowment deeds stipulate, the provisions were for “the € 
shaykhs and the knowledgeable . . . who go in the way of piety . 
the path of perseverance . . . for recitation and reading and raving nd 
fasting and abstinence ind mortification (e. 85)." They would partake of 
their meals in a communal setting called the 57/77, where food from the 
kitchen would be distributed. 35 

Many visitors to the shrine came to observe, and sometimes engage in, 
the Sufi rituals of the Safavid Order. In the thirteenth century, groups of 
chanting Sufis (qawwel) would assemble at the shrine and render songs 
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and music which would animate the Sufis to ecstasy.” These musicians 
were accompanied by a group of drummers employed by the shrine, 
referred to as the zabalān-i zat fya. Sufis would also gather in the large, 
public £4a/vatsard for recitation of the Qur'an and for the 52724: which 
was performed by the 54/2225 (recitors) and accompanied by the 
gawidals. Apart from the sama‘ and the gawiudls the Sufis would perform 
a loud dhikr (@bter-1 fa/i) at the threshold of Shaykh Safi’s tomb, in the 
kbalvatsard, or in the courtyard of the shrine. In the Dar a+-bufjaz, 
recitors would perform from night until day. Ibn Bazzaz describes how 
Shaykh Sadr al-din would come to the pazina each evening and read 
passages from the Quran, after which he would organize a Pa/ga-i dhikr, 
or ‘circle of dhikr’ a custom of the Ardabil Sufis.?? 

Pilgrimage to the shrine was even more important after Shaykh Safi’s 
death, such that the threshold (15/27 of his tomb became a place where 
Sufis gathered to remember and praise their leader, and visitors from near 
and far came to pay their respects. Shaykh Safi had requested to be 
buried in a graveyard west of Ardabil, but after advice from elders and 
clerics, Sadr al-din Mūsa decided to bury him at his z@wiya, in what had 
originally been his retreat. Growth of the zZr/£ya complex itself was 
incremental; surrounding property, mostly consisting of stores, was 
bought and later demolished, and new buildings, such as the Dar al- 
bufjaz, were erected to serve the shrine community. People brought 
Quraàns and wax-lights and candles, for it was believed that whoever 
prayed at Shaykh Safi’s tomb had his wishes granted. Ibn Bazzaz men- 
tions that it was customary for disciples and pilgrims to perform dhikr 
there and for Pz//Zzto recite the Quran every night after vzsr(prayers).?? 
The function of the shrine as a site for recitation and prayer was depicted 
in the epigraphy of the Dér a/-bufaz. The inscriptions framing its portal 
explain the purpose of the building: "It was set up as a meeting place 
(majlis) for the exaltation of the saint, and planted as a tree of goodness 
whose roots are firm and its branches [reach] in the sky. It is for the 
recitation of the Quran and is surrounded by God's angels." On the 
cornice, the text reads, “Oh Lord! Revive us by the Quran and perish us 
by the Quran, and resurrect us by the Quran and permit us [on] the path 
by the Qur'àn and [allow] our entrance into Paradise by the Quran and [let 
there be] no separation between us and between the Quran.” 

The highlight of pilgrimage to the shrine was the visit to the tomb of 
Shaykh Safi, which is attached to the Déra/-/uffaz. From accounts in the 
Safwat al-safAa? we know of some features of the tomb. It was a domed 
structure built primarily of baked bricks and gypsum.® The building had 
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at least one window and an entrance door, 
and the interior of the roof was covered in 
muqarnas decoration. The entire edifice was 
painted and gilded (zarafshan), not unlike 
the contemporaneous Ardabil Jami‘ with its 
mugarnas mibraband polychrome interior 
revetment.4! Below the foundations of the 
tomb was the grave (bu/ér) of Shaykh Safi.” 
The extant tomb is also in the shape of a tall 
cylindrical tower, capped by a spherical 
dome (fig. 2). The body of the cylinder is 
revetted in turquoise-blue glazed bricks 
which form large ‘Allahs,’ and blue and white 
Quranic epigraphy on its cornice and portal. 
For the adepts, the structure of the tomb was 
a reminder to concentrate on the aura of 
their Shaykh, “in order to increase their spiritual strength."9 The upright 
splendor of the tomb tower was akin to the lofty beauty of the Shaykh 
buried in it. 

The tomb tower of Shaykh Safi was an integral part of the rituals that 
took place at the shrine and contributed to the religious experience, 
moving beyond a merely commemorative function. Shrines, such as that of 
Shaykh Safi, were equated to the Ka‘ba in Mecca, and pilgrimage to them 
was considered a pious obligation. Likewise, the circular shape of the 
tomb tower encouraged circumambulation within and outside. Two 
hundred years later, ‘Abdi Beg Shirazi noted in the Serif a/-mifethat the 
towering dome is “like an exalted head [which] views all areas and do- 
mains," standing like a proud sentinel who "rarely. . . bows from the 
heavens.” Instead, it is the site of adoration and a place where “they 
supplicate with the praises of God.” The epigraphy on the portal and 
facade of the tower reiterates the unity of God and exhorts viewers to 
follow the path of Islam. The didactic nature of the Quranic verses is in 
keeping with the missionary zeal of the Sufi order, as they proclaim, “Allah 
has conferred on those who strive with their wealth and lives a rank above 
the sedentary.”47 . 

In ‘Adbi Beg’s eulogistic poem, the interior of the tomb tower is com- 
pared to a beacon, whose sunburst pattern imitates the rays of the sun and 
illuminates the world. The dazzling interior was not just metaphorical, but 
as one traveler describes, was truly a brilliant and luminous space. “It is 
behind that rail or partition, that the sepulcher of Shaykh Safi is to be seen, 
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built of white marble, ... It was covered with crimson velvet, and raised 
three feet from the ground, being nine feet in length, and four in breadth. 
From the roof, there hung certain lamps of gold and silver, and on both 
sides, two huge candlesticks of massy gold, in which were set great wax 
candles, lighted in the night time.” The gold and silver candles not only 
emitted light, but reflected it, adding to the marvelous vision within the 
tomb tower. The architecture was thus a facet of the sacred ethos of the 
shrine; although meanings associated with the rituals and symbols may 
have been altered with time, their ineffable qualities continued to add to 
the aura of fascination and wonder that imbued the shrine. That Shaykh 
Safi's shrine continued to be significant well into the sixteenth century is 
without question. The issue, however, is in what manner the structures 
were amended, and with what new meanings they were imbued. 


Negotiating the New: The Safavid Shrine 

The strength of Shaykh Safi's shrine lay in its versatility and ability to 
adapt to the changing fortunes of the Safavid order. Like a mountain 
stream flowing down the neighboring Sabalan Mountains, the order's 
power grew and gained momentum, culminating in the shaykhs' achieve- 
ment of sovereign power. In 1501, Isma‘il bin Haydar, the sixth heir to 
Shaykh Safi’s spiritual legacy, declared himself Shah in Tabriz. Henceforth, 
the worshippers’ devotion at the Safavid shrine was directed not only 
toward the charismatic ancestor, Shaykh Safi, but toward his imperial 
progeny, whose dual roles as Sufi pir and abl al-bayt gave them an aura 
of sanctity. Shah Isma‘ll’s devout Qizilbash followers were famed for going 
into battle with chests bared, believing in the divine grace of their leader, 
and willing to attain martyrdom and paradise on his behalf. His son 

-Tahmasb was regarded as so holy that the water from his toilette was seen 
as imbued by beneficial effect, or zabarruk. A Venetian traveler, Michel 
Membre, writes of followers coming from Anatolia to request a piece of 
Shah Tahmasb's turban or handkerchief, which would then be circulated in 
the countryside so that the poor vendors could earn an income through 
displaying it and asking for alms. But the greatest sign of honor and the 
most valuable gift offered by the Shah was permission to be buried at the 
shrine of Shaykh Şafi. Thus, the shrine and its city were closely associ- 
ated with the Shah’s holy person. 

The shrine described in the S@/wat al-safa’and subsequent chronicles 
played the role of witness to the Shaykh’s actions, situating the wondrous 
events of his life in tangible settings. Similarly, from the sixteenth century 
onward, architecture was a means of propagating the message of the new 
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powers, the Safavid shahs! The previous section of this article points to 
sites deemed important in; ‘the early years of the order, that is, during the 
lifetime of Shaykh Saft and immediately after his death. These included his 
private and public retreats, the maydan, the Zr a/-fuffazand the 
Shaykh's tomb. Apart from the tomb tower, all the other buildings appear 
to be rather ordinary. In fact, Shaykh Safi had admonished a disciple for 
wanting to construct a beautiful or ornamental 24:yz. Although the Sari 
al-mile often records expensive gifts given by wealthy and royal patrons, 
there is no mention of a grand architectural project until the reign of Shah 
Tahmasb. Henceforth, the familial shrine began a series of transformations 
associated with the changing nature of Safavid Sufism and political culture. 
The metamorphosis of the shrine of Shaykh Safi augured the changes 
which would come to characterize Safavid architecture. The two hun- 
dred-year-old aggregation of disparate buildings was now rectified and the 
shrine was renovated to cohere with an emerging imperial aesthetic which 
called for a symmetric spátial arrangement. Older buildings such as Shaykh 
Safi’s retreats, which were associated with the shrine’s antiquity, were 
repaired and left unchanged, and new buildings were built to accommodate 
the new ceremonial. By the reign of Shah ‘Abbas I (d. 1629), buildings such 
as the Dr al-buffazand!' Chinikhdna were altered to serve as royal settings. 
In the official Safavid chronicles, especially of the latter part of the 
century, the sentiment toward Sufis was ambiguous. Whereas the Safavid 
traditions were often upheld, the Sufis themselves were referred to pejora- 
tively as ‘brainless simpletons' or 'stupid.?! Nonetheless, the allegiance of 
the Ardabil Sufis to the Shah was an important aspect of his power, a term 
called sw%/igari, a conduct reminiscent of the Sufi past, which showed 
allegiance to the Safavid family and their cause. The term is used also by 
Shah Tahmasb in his z4#ra (memoir) when writing about the loyalty of 
his Qizilbash followers.?? Shah Tahmasb had made repairs around the 
courtyard of Shaykh Safi’s shrine in recognition of the shrine's initial 
function as a Sufi gathering place, by repairing the old £halatsard, now 
called chillakhana>? The sixteenth century ‘new chillakhbana’ wasa 
domed building with a square plan and three entrances. As ‘Abdi Beg in 
the Sari al-milk describes it, this building “[was] that the Lord [. . . ] 
Shaykh Sadr al-din Musa had built. During the reign of Shah Tahmasb, it's 
lofty dome was tiled such that it was second only to the cupola of the sky. 
The site of his ascension is marked. And that dome is surrounded by forty 
chambers above and below. On one side is attached the Holy courtyard, 
aforementioned, and on one side it is attached to the forecourt of the 
shrine, which is the place of passage and religious processions of the 
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people.”™ Perhaps as the name of the #ha/vatsard changed over time to 
chilla&bana, there were also changes in the types of Sufi practices that 
took place within it. 

illustrated manuscripts of the early Safavid period are visual documen- 
taries of enduring Sufi traditions and general attitudes towards them. The 
sixteenth-century hagiography, Maja/is al-ushhdaq of Kamal al-din 
Gazurgahi (painted c. 1560), is a richly illustrated manuscript. It was 
painted during the reign of Shah Tahmasb and shows the continued 
respect bestowed on Sufi masters and their undisputed place in Safavid 
religious life. The stories chosen for illustration are divided into three 
unequal groups: the first group illustrates Quranic and prophetic themes; 
the second comprises the majority and illustrates the lives and practices of 
famous Sufi masters; the third is made up of royal enthronement scenes 
(here, Timurid princes). In the major group, much of the action takes place 
in bazaars. Some paintings show the dervishes participating in dance 
rituals in polygonal buildings. One 
such illustration (folio 152a), titled 
"Muhammad Tabadkani dancing 
with dervishes," shows a group of 
three Sufis dancing inside a faceted, 
six or eight-sided, room (fig. 3). 
According to the text, the sz774* 
takes place in the shrine of Abdullah 
Ansari in Gazurgah.© The fact that 
this text was chosen for illustration 
points to the familiarity with, and 
continuity of, Sufi practice during 
the Safavid period, a fact attested to 
at the shrine of Shaykh Safi in 
Ardabil. 

At the shrine, the most visible 
sign of the changes envisioned by 
the Safavid polity was installed in 
the primary public space, the court- 
yard: it is a royal decree, or farman, 





Fig. 3. “Muhammad Tabadkani dancing in the name of Shah Tahmasb. The 
with dervishes," Afajalis al-ushhag of Jarman is a carved marble slab 
Kamal al-din Gazurgahi (c. 1560), OR which is mounted on the facade of 
11837, fol. 152a. Courtesy of the British thé Dar al-huffaz (fig. 4). It was 


Library, London s > NET 
: most likely installed at the shrine in 
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Fig. 4. Farman of Shah Tahmasb 


1536, upon the Shah's second visit to 
Ardabil which was in thanks for his 
victory over the Ottomans. At that time, 
the renovation of the ancestral shrine 
was undertaken, which included repair- 
ing the chi/lakhanaand facade of the 
Dar al-buffazas well as commissioning 
new structures around the courtyard. 
The /arman of Shah Tahmasb is an 
interesting document which sheds light 
on the ruler's political and religious 
aspirations, and the effect they were 
supposed to have on one of the most 
important institutions of his kingdom, 
the shrine of Shaykh Safi.?" The impe- 
rial order begins with rules governing 
taxation and *unlawful impositions" on 
the pilgrims to, and residents of, Ardabil. 
Commodities, such as rice and meat, 


were to be regulated môre stringently, reflecting a greater control of the 
Ardabil bazaar. The /armdn ends with a separate concern: the imposition of 
the sharia, as proclaimed by Shah Tahmasb, “Requiring that in the aforemen- 
tioned City of Guidance and territories, in the [armies] and royal provinces, 
taverns, drug houses, electuary-houses, beer houses, houses of pleasure, 
gaming houses, singing and pigeon betting is forbidden. The controllers of 
wealth and taxes should remove them from the registers of the Office of 
Taxes.” The order also prohibits shaving the beard, playing the tambour, 
backgammon and the heresy of mourning (taztya), “and the young boys 
[are forbidden from] servicing of commanders in the baths and they will not 
be occupied in perpetuating unlawful activity [and should] not even think 


in that direction." 


The text of the /armadn reflects Shah Tahmasb’s famous edict of sincere 
repentance of 1534 in which the Shah swore off alcohol and ordered the 
same throughout his armies and the kingdom.^* The repentance and its 
public enactment may be seen as an attempt at social reform, such that the 
religiosity of the populace was to be altered according to the Shah's vision. 
The installation of the /r/a7 in the courtyard of the shrine (as well as in 
certain mosques throughout the empire) highlights Shah Tahmasb’s need 
to “propagate his legitimate authority as overseer of holy shrines and lofty 
edificies . . . the defender of the law (shar7@/and the religion (din).” This 
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authority is accentuated in a 
miniature painted at about 
the time of Shah Tahmasb's 
advent. In it, the second 
Shiti Imam, Hasan b. ‘Ali is 
presented as the role model 
for the young Shah ina 
painting titled, “The sermon 
of Maulana Hasan in 
Madina,” from the manu- 
script, ZZ/&P-r atma-i 
mastimin of 1526 (fig. 5).? 





The (literally) elevated 


Fig. 5. "The sermon of Maulàna Hasan in Madina, 
; aT Absan al-akhbar fi ma'rafat arma? al-athar, 
center of the painting and (837,1433) of Ibn Arabshah Veramini, mss. Dorn 312, 


sitting upon a minbar fol. 373v. Courtesy of the Russian National Library, 
St. Petersburg 


position of the imam in the 


places him in a position of 
authority and honor. His persona is conflated with that of Tahmasb, who is 
named in the architectural inscription above. Here, Maulana Hasan and 
Shah Tahmasb are rendered as complimentary aspects of both religious 
and secular authority, such that Tahmasb is named the “Shadow of God 
over the two Terrains. "9? 

However, reading the /z7/4z inversely, that is, as an affirmation of 
certain activities that took place at the shrine, gives important clues as to 
the character of society at large. The prohibitions point to a heterogeneous 
mix of behavior and ethics: “taverns, drug houses, electuary houses, beer 
houses, houses of pleasure, gaming houses," were apparently an integral 
part of the city and the bazaar to the extent that they paid taxes to the state 
and were, to a certain degree, controlled by it. 'Extremist rites, such as 
collective mourning, while condemed by the Shàh and his clergy, contin- 
ued in the public realm as the descriptions of numerous travelers testify. 
The liminal and antinominal aspects of Safavid society were probably 
never 'cleaned up,' as was the intention of such measures. Nonetheless, 
with his prohibition on performances such as geuud/i Shah Tahmasb also 
curtailed those vestiges of the past that no longer adhered to his vision of 
religiosity. 

The marble /avmdn was part of a larger scheme for the shrine complex. 
At the end of the courtyard was the tomb of Shah Tahmasb’s mother, near 
which was the 52774 (hand) of ‘Ali bin Abi Talib mounted on the Dar al- 
huffaz’s facade, and on the further side of this, above the //zr»;d was an 
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epigraphic frieze of the famous adith “the family of the Prophet is like the 
ark of Noah; to ride it is to gain deliverance, to oppose it is to drown in 
destruction.”*! The panjaand hadith emphasize the Safavid identification 
with the a// a/-baytand draw attention to the Shah's public proclamation 
in the name of the Shi'i creed. A compliment to these signs was the older 
epigraphy on the Dar al-Hufjaz s facade, which emphasizes familial duty 
by extolling the worshippers to “do right by their fathers and their help 
meets and their seed,” and supplicate God to “bless our recitations from 
your book toward the spirits of our fathers and our mothers.” The panels 
above the upper band of windows praise the virtues of following the right 
path, whereas those above the lower bands urge the Sufis to “respond to 
this call (a-da wa)” referring to the Shaykh's message, or perhaps that of 
his royal descendants. The words and symbols that adorned the Dar al- 
huffaz facade thus reinforce the two main forms of legitimacy sought by 
the Safavid rulers: Sufism and Divinely sanctioned kingship. 

The second notable intervention at the shrine during Shah Tahmasb's 
reign was the construction 
of the Dar al-hadith, or 
Hall for hadith study, 
dedicated to Shah Isma‘ll 
(fig. 6). This building is 
a rectangular hall, like the 
iwan of a mosque, situated 
perpendicularly to the Dar 
al-hbuffazand the tomb of 
Shaykh Safi. At the writing 
of the 1570 .Sazib al-milk, 

Fig. 6. Dàr al-hadith the wan was adorned with 
honorific titles of Shah 
Ismail. The saris here described as a mibrab (for it is in the gibla 





direction) “Such that from prostration toward it, may benefit the fortunate 
ones." This new building added another architectural and functional 
dimension to the shrine complex. It was complementary to the existing 
Chillabbána where Sufi rituals, such as meditation, would take place, and 
the Dar al-huffaz where reciters gathered to read the Quran day and 
night at the tomb of the founder. At the Dar al-hadith, by contrast, 
learned scholars would study and transcribe adith and laws for the 
purpose of dissemintaing the new religious doctrine. Thus, the Dar al- 
hadith represents the madrasa institution at the shrine.°’ Unlike the 
traditional Sunni four-iwan types which accommodated the four doctrinal 
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schools, here the whole is represented by a fragment—one iwan evocative 
of the evolving religious policies of Safavid Iran. 

The Dar al-hadith is a reminder of Shah Ismatil's policy of bringing 
‘ulema from Arab lands to propagate the Shi doctrine. The novel 
situation of a Shi‘i state required modificaitons in Shi‘ law to accommodate 
legitimate rule, bringing up issues such as land taxation, the limits of the 
jurist (/agih), and the validity of Friday prayer in the absence of the 
Imam.” As such, the necessity for formulating a cogent body of accept- 
able laws and opinions was deemed crucial through a reassessment of the 
hadith. No doubt it was in such a climate that the building of the Dar at- 
hadith at Shaykh Safi's shrine was built. However, as the only original 
remaining epigraphy on the Dar al-hadith shows, the changes were not at 
the expense of traditional Sufi ways of the Safavid order. The main text 
above a side portal reads, “With knowledge revive the hearts of the wise 
ones and with it, cleanse the bosoms of the worshippers,” referring to the 
Sufi quest for marifat, or mystical knowledge. The didactic goals are 
reiterated by the exhortation to cleanse the hearts of the believers in order 
to receive that knowledge through instruction and prayer. The change 
instituted by Shah Isma‘il and later his son, was rather to amend a more 
doctrinal approach to the existent Sufi rituals. 

Perhaps the most significant of Shah Tahmasb’s building at the shrine 
of Shaykh Safi was the construction of a large assembly hall, called 

Jannatsara (Paradisal palace), which most potently reiterated the complex 
dualities inherent in the Safavid state." In order to construct the 
Jannatsara building and its garden, the mutawalli of the shrine pur- 
chased extant buildings in its vicinity and demolished them. The most 
important demolition was that of a charitable institution, the «Imàrat 
Shihabiyya, which had 
been part of the shrine 
ensemble since the 
fourteenth century.?! 
The jannatsara is 
among the very few 
precisely dated build- 
ings of the complex; the 
shrine's land register, 
Sarip al-milk, records 
that in 1537, houses 
and commercial prop- 
erty surrounding the Fig. 7. Jjannatsara 
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shrine were bought up and demolished for the purpose of a new domed 
edifice called the Jannatsarā. Four years later, more land was bought for 
the gardens and orchards of this paradisal edifice. 

The /annatsard is situated on the north-eastern side of the courtyard, 
and has a major iwan portal and two smaller swd@mson either side (fig. 7). 
The interior consists primarily of an octagonal, domed room encircled by 
blind arcades. There are 
door openings on four 
sides (into the main court, 
the Shahbideah (place of 
martyrs) graveyard and 
kitchens (fig. 8), and two 
other sides that are now 
built up). The arch 
opposite the entrance is 
recessed like a large 
mibraband enclosed 
behind a wooden lattice 
with a door. Within the 
enclosure a similarly Fig. 8. jannatsara viewed from the Shahidgab cemetary 
latticed minbar can be 
seen. In the southern side is a small polygonal room with a beautiful brick 
dome and stairs that lead to the roof (perhaps for calling to prayer). 

The initial motivation for building the Jannatsarā can be found in 
Shah Tahmasb’s memoir. Writing in the year 938 A.H. (1531), he records a 
dream in which ‘Ali b. Abi Talib appeared and told Tahmasb that in order 
to be victorious against the Uzbeks, he must perform three tasks, one of 
which was that “after the victory in Samarqand, you or your children, 
should erect a lofty dome (gunbad) for me, like that of the eighth Imam, 
‘Ali al-Reza [in Mashhad]."? Two years later, Shah Tahmasb entered 
Herat victorious and Khorasan was once again annexed to the Safavid 
domains (although not Samarqand nor Mazar-i Sharif).? After these 
successful campaigns, the Shàh visited Ardabil and construction of the 
Jannatsard was begun. Outside the entrance to the Jaznatsarā, the titles 
of Shah Tahmasb were written. In these, he was described as “Sultan ibn 
Sultan ibn Sultan; the turquoise throne, the benevolent capital; the center 
of peace and religion, Shah Tahmasb; the site of justice and benevolence, 
Shah Tahmasb.””4 

Around the time that the Jannatsarā was commissioned, Shah 
Tahmasb also ordered other construction and renovations throughout his 
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realm. In 1528, he had the minaret of Imam Reza’s mausoleum in Mashhad 
repaired and its dome tiled in gold. Three years later, an order was given 
in the name of the Shah to repair the octagonal south dome of the great 
Seljuk Masjid-i Jami‘ in Isfahan, whose north dome is also often thought to 
have been a royal loggia.” This building is exemplary in the history of 
Persianate architecture, with its courytyard, four- swan plan, and gibla 
dome—all replicated in Mashhad and Qum—and now, Ardabil. The 
symmetric re-alignment of Shaykh §Safi’s shrine put it in league with the 
other great monuments of the time. In an environment where mosque 
building was deemed an act of piety, would it be inconceivable to hypoth- 
esize that Shah Tahmasb would build a place for prayer within the shrine 
complex, one suited to his majestic presence?”® 

The persona of the Shah was itself dual; on the one hand, he was a 
model of dutiful subservience, and on the other, he represented the spiri- 
tual charisma associated with the Safavid family. This influence was mani- 
fested in all spheres of royal-public life. In his capital, Qazvin, Shah 
Tahmásb had ordered the building not only of mosques and madnasas, but 
also of saubidkbanas, or halls of unity." To get an idea of what these 
building were, we may look to an eighteenth-century account of activities 
that took place in a Safavid “2ubidkbdana. In the later Safavid period, two 
hundred Sufis from the Safavid order were selected as the imperial guard 
and quartered inside the Isfahan palace compound, where there stood a 
large octagonal structure, called “ubidkbdana, a building not unlike the 
Ardabil Jjannatsard. It was “the duty of the &ba/fíat al-kbhula/a... to 
follow the rule (25727) established in the time of Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq, 
namely, to gather in the /zuPidEbdna every Thursday evening, darvishes 
and Sufis and to keep them repeating, by way of loud dhikr (dhikr-i ali), 
the pious formula: 42 #46 1/47/25 called the shabada], on Thursday 
evenings, he distributes to the darvishes bread, sweetmeats (La/ud)and 
food, and on other occasions, bread and the customary food." The 
Jannatsara at the shrine of Shaykh Safi thus may be the earliest extant 
prototype of this enigmatic Safavid architectural genre, providing a rare 
glimpse into Safavid ritual and architectural practice. 

The Safavid Sufis would gather in a circle and recite verses from the 
Quran, as in the times of Shaykh Safi. The Sufi disciple was to occupy 
himself with “bikr, vigils on holy nights, acts of obedience and worship, 
ordering the good and forbidding evil deeds and, finally, in forbidding and 
preventing the seeing of and association with strange women."? Accord- 
ing to a seventeenth-century writer, who tells of a gathering at the shrine of 
Shaykh Safi, the Safavid mayls-1 abtkrconsisted primarily of repeatedly 
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reciting the sbahdda, or proclamation of God's unity, a common Sufi 
practice. There is not much textual evidence of Safavid dance, other than 
occasional mention of a rite called nasm-t charkhchigary, a form of circular 
dance?! This could refer to the swirling dance depicted in Safavid minia- 
tures such as the aforementioned Majalts al-ushbag, which took place in 
polygonal buildings such as the jannatsara. 

The roles of the Shah as leader and firof the Qizilbash required a 
ceremonial space where the rites of initiation into the Safavid order could 
be performed. In the absence of the Shah, this would be the place where 
the khatifat al-khulafaor mutawalli, would meet the Sufis. Performances 
of dbtkr would take place here, and later food from the neighboring 
kitchens would be served.™ It is in this capacity that the /annatsaré at the 
shrine of Shaykh Safi could also be viewed; that is, as the setting for cer- 
emonies associated withithe Safavid Sufis and Shahs. The verses on its 
exterior are testimony to,the primary function of dhikr. They read, “Re- 
member Allah with much remembrance (33:40).” The initiation ceremony, 
called c525-i tariq, may also be situated in such a space. Michel Membre 
described a gathering in Tabriz which could possibly have taken place in 
the Ardabil jamnatsarda: 


* 
The first thing that they do when they gather, they all sitin rows ina 
room, from one end to the other, seated on fine carpets, and begin to 
praise God and then Shah Tahmasb. The kba begins first; so all are 
singing ZA Wah Wa Allāh, 'and they go on with that phrase alone for a 
whole hour, then they begin to sing certain songs in praise of the Shah, 
composed by Shah Isnia1l and the said Tahmasb, called . . . , that is, 
khatat and after that is done, there sits one with a tambour, and he 
begins to call very loudly the names of all those that are there, one by 
one; then each of one whose name he calls says Shab bash, that is, ‘the 
Shah's is head,’ and all of them give to one who calls the name, money, 
depending on how much courtesy each one wishes to show. And after 
that is done, the &&a///z has a substantial wooden stick, and begins from 
the first to the last; one by one they all come for the love of the Shah to 
the middle of the room and stretch themselves on the ground; and the 
said halifa with the stick gives them a most mighty blow on the behind; 
and then the balija kisses the head and feet of the one he has given the 
blow; then he himself gets up and kisses the stick; and thus they all do, 
one by one 9 


The chúbis EET in Tahmásb-period miniatures as a bejewelled 
stick carried by the £ba/i/at al-kbhula/fa, who always stood behind the 
enthroned or mounted Shah (later the eshte agashi bashihad this role.)™ 
Certainly, the Jannatsarā could be a place for the Shah to give audience to 
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his devotees, be they dervishes or state officials. As Membre noted, Sufis 
from as far away as Anatolia and Syria would arrive in Ardabil to pay 
homage to their revered leader, bringing gifts and azrin the form of 
sacrificial animals and money. They would show their allegiance by 
kissing his feet, for even the ground he walked on was considered sacred. 
In turn, they would be given the Safavid #47 the twelve-sided headgear 
charactaristic of the Q£zY/Azsb, to mark them as his followers. As the 
Safavid ceremonial evolved it took on regal and Sufi overtones, and was a 
rite showing loyalty not only to the Safavid order, but to the soveriegn. 
Until Shah Tahmasb's royal commission, there was no other building like 
the /annatsardéat the shrine, with its vast scale and imposing facade, 
illustrating the changing nature of Safavid ceremonial. 

As the head of the Safavid order, the Shah would also have attended 
such rituals at the ancerstral shrine in Ardabil. In the Sart a/-m1/é the 
Jannatsara is referred to as a sanctified magstra’(royal loggia), since at 
one end of the main hall is a large alcove in which was the seated Shah 
presiding over the gathering. The imperial function of the Jannatsand is 
reiterated in another manner as well: The author of the $775 al-milk, ‘Abdi 
Beg Shirazi, was also the renowned chronicler and court poet who wrote 
the famous poetic compilation, Jannat al-adan, in praise of Shah 
Tahmasb's new palace, /4/arabad. Interestingly, the poet repeats many of 
his verses in describing the Safavid shrine, especially the /annatsard, 
which he refers to in the Sart al-milkas the “/wan-i shabi (imperial 
portal)... adorned by Jupiter and Saturn,” verses he uses to describe 
verbatim the Zza25-i zarin (decorated portal) and the 7z425-£ bālā (lofty 
portal) in Qazvin. Likewise, the Gunbad-1 sbabzadeba (Dome of the 
princes) at the Ardabil shrine was equated with the Gunbad-1 munbatkari 
(inlaid dome) of the 7z225-i shahiin Qazvin, and praised, ironically, for its 
uniqueness, “In the Universe that dome has no equal, [Such] that each 
brick is connected to the soul.” The close association of the shrine and 
the palace may merely be a poet's deceit, but it is tempting to think that the 
Shah’s two grandest, and possibly most famous, building commissions 
were equal in importance and, perhaps, significance. 

The imperial and dynastic associations of the shrine are most cogently 
described in an important event which took place during the reign of Shah 
Tahmáàsb. In 1544, the Mughal ruler Humayün was exiled from India and 
sought refuge at the Safavid court. On arrival from Lahore, Humáyün was 
first escorted to Herat and then by Safavid officials to the shrine of Imam 
Reza in Mashhad. From here, Humayün was brought to Shah Tahmasb in 
Tabriz, to be escorted by him to Ardabil. All the sixteenth-century 
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chronicles comment on this significant moment in Safavid history, in which 
a majestic visitor was taken by the king to the Safavid ancestral shrine. The 
royal entourage made its way from Tabriz with drums and banners an- 
nouncing its arrival. Once i in Ardabil, they turned to the lofty grave of 
Shaykh Safi and kissed the ground. Humaáyün asked for help from the saint 
to regain his throne.® They then performed pilgrimage at the shrine and 
remained in Ardabil a few days before moving on. 

Without doubt, the shrine of Shaykh Safi-was an important monument 
to Safavid wealth and influence. Shah Tahmasb's decision to take the 
Indian prince to the spiritual home of his ancestors was predicated on a 
great deal of pride in this holy edifice, not only in terms of power and 
prestige, but also in terms of aesthetics. The Safavid shrine described in 
‘Abdi Beg's Sarih al-milkwas a magnificent architectural ensemble and 
one of the few complexes actualized largely by the early Safavid shahs. 
The new construction undertaken by Shah Tahmasb at the shrine was 
unique in its imperial architectural patronage, although on par with his 
grand palatial commissions.9? One of the earliest extant constructions of 
the period, the shrine of Shaykh Safi was also representative of the emer- 
gent Safavid taste which, in terms of architectural invention and transfor- 
mation, served as a temp! ate for the future. 

The architectural ensembles at the shrine of Shaykh Safi were not 
merely didactic spaces but also settings for pleasure. Shah Tahmasb’s 
commissions at the shriné homogenized the architecture and also created a 
public space which was frequented by men, women and children. Its 
hospitality was such that it invited use by Sufis as well as lay people.” The 
prohibitions in Shah Tahmasb’s /arman point to the lucrative, yet unlawful, 
commerce that surrounded the shrine, such as prostitution and gambling. 
However, sources also speak of an orchard (Gaghcha/) of the madrasa built 
by Shah Tahmasb, in which roses were planted and a room built for the 
storage of flowers. This garden provided flowers for the charitable 
Sharbatkbdna for the preparation of confection and libations) where 
sugared rose-water for pious rituals was made. These perfumed libations 
would then be brought out in beautiful porcelain vessels during special 
celebrations, such as thosé associated with Shi‘i ashe rites. The garden 
had a utilitarian purpose as well as an aesthetic one: the shady allées of 
trees and the sweet-smelling flower plants provided a pleasant and sensual 
space for repose and relaxation. Although associated with the shrine, and 
by extension, a cemetery, the orchard “became the promenade for the 
entire city,” a vibrant space for Ardabili men and women.’ 
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The ceremonies and dramatic performances at the shrine, like the 
chüb-i tariqand Zsbüra were a kind of role-playing that encouraged 
collective expression within an officially controlled environment?? The 
meeting and merging of different strata of society in such emotionally 
charged situations was cathartic, allowing for simultaneous moments of 
inversion and equality. The ideal setting for such tension and its resolution 
was the shrine of Shaykh Safi, notably its courtyard, which may be viewed 
as a polyvalent space, disseminating a variety of messages. The epigraphy 
on the cornices of the Dér a/-buffaz, Dar al-padith and Jannatsan?loudly 
proclaimed the Safavid dawa, the /arma@n on the wall ordered the popu- 
lace to abstain from heresy and to follow the true path; the royal kettle 
drums beat to announce the dinner hours as well as the generous imperial 
presence; from the Cétdakbanas on either side emanated sounds of 
chanting and prayer; and from the tombs and graves the silence permeated 
the soul of the visitor with thoughts of mortality. It was this enclosure and 
its surrounding buildings that Shah Tahmasb renovated and transformed, in 
order to most potently influence the use and perception of his ancestral 
shrine. The redacted Sa/twat a/-sa/d@’of Ibn Bazzaz was a parallel ‘conver- 
sion’ ordered by the Shah in order to bolster his legitimacy and disseminate 
his political views. Both the shrine’s past and that of the Safavid shaykhs 
was altered and rectified so as to be consistent with Shah Tahmasb’s new 
imperial vision. 
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Ahmad Yasavi in 
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of the Yasavi Sufi Order, 
16-17" Centuries 
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he shrine of Ahmad Yasavi—a Sufi saint of Central Asia who lived 

in the late 12 century, and whose legacy remains the subject of 

considerable misunderstanding!—was endowed by Timür with an 
imposing mausoleum at the close of the 14" century, and is today the focus 
of renewed interest and state patronage in post-Soviet Kazakhstan. From 
the 15" to early 20 centuries, however, it served as an important religious 
center for several constituencies. It was, for example, invoked as a source 
of political legitimacy for rulers, It was integrated into the economic life of 
its region through the extensive wag/properties that supported it, and 
provided a focus of identity and patronage for familial groups who claimed 
hereditary rights to the shrine's management. It served as a ritual and 
devotional center for Süfi communities and was the linchpin in a network 
of shrines in the region bound together, and defined territorially, not only 
by a pilgrimage cycle, but by narrative traditions that identified other 
shrines with relatives or associates of Yasavi. Finally, the shrine served as a 
focus for narrative and ritual traditions that mediated knowledge and 
experience of Islam and Sufism among various constituencies who claimed 
the legacy of Ahmad Yasavi.. 
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This article focuses on the last issue, and was prompted by a simple 
paradox: the earliest sources providing even the slightest accounts of 
Ahmad Yasavi's life and Sufi career date from the late 15^ and early 16" 
centuries, while the shrine built at his grave, at Timür's behest, at the end 
of the 14th century, stands as clear testimony to the strength of Yasavi's 
reputation well before that time. With the exception of one relatively 
obscure written source, we learn about Ahmad Yasavi in connection with 
his shrine a century before we hear about him in hagiographical texts or 
other typical Sufi sources similar to those produced about other Sufi 
shaykhs who lived in roughly the same era as Yasavi. It is not only the 
late date and the relatively small amount of material about its eponymous 
founder that distinguishes the Yasavi Sufi tradition, but also the And of 
material we find about Yasavi. That material, in turn, points to Yasavi's 
shrine as the environment in which the extant narratives were collected 
and developed. 

This paradox is instructive with regard to issues of patronage, legitima- 
tion, the projection of power, the political role of religion, and so forth; 
but it is also instructive with regard to the origin and development of Safi 
orders, and the interrelationship between the *public" traditions—both 
ritual and narrative—that we associate with shrines and their pilgrims, and 
the custodians of more "private" aspects of a saint's legacy, ranging from 
specific kinship groups or families claiming genealogical ties with him to 
the likewise narrow circles of Süfi communities. The shrine, indeed, 
served as a "public" holy place that made a saint's charisma more widely 
accessible, and thereby independent of the spiritual descendants of the 
saint, in the form of a Süfi community, as well as of the natural descen- 
dants of the saint. Yet, at the same time, the shrine, in the Yasavi case, 
appears to have served as a source for the Yasavi Sifi order as it defined 
its own history. This may be relevant to the broader issue of the historical 
“popularization” of Süft orders and their hagiographical and doctrinal 
traditions, an issue often approached from the standpoint of the debase- 
ment of Süfi narratives, teachings, and practices into popular mythology 
and rites. The case of Yasavi's shrine, and of its role in the Yasavi order's 
retrospective construction of its past, suggests instead the re-spiritualiza- 
tion of popular versions of hagiographical narratives originally circulated 
not within Sufi circles, but in other constituencies that framed religious 
meaning in different, though no less coherent, ways. 
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The Problem of Yasavi Hagiographical Traditions 

The dearth of written material from theYasavi tradition is unusual for 
Safi circles taking shape in the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. Other Sufi 
traditions that trace their origins to that era left relatively abundant written 
materials, ranging from doctrinal works to hagiographical narratives to the 
“documentary” legacy of Sufism in the form of written licensures and 
letters. Such materials'are particularly rich in the case of what we have 
come to define as the Kubravi tradition, but are likewise plentiful for the 
early Chishtiyah and the Indian Suhravardiyah, to speak only of the 
eastern Islamic world. ‘We also have a substantial “paper trail” for the 
hereditarily-based Safi communities centered upon the legacy of Shaykh 
Ahmad-i Jam in Khurasan, and even the Khojagàn of Mawarannahr, 
antecedents of the Naqshbandiyah, left a respectable body of written 
sources, though its character is more complicated, and less well-known, 
than in the case of the Kubravis. 

These materials suggest an overwhelming interest in the concerns of a 
Safi community: attention is given to a shaykh's didactic methods, the 
master-disciple relationship, descriptions of visionary experiences, pre- 
scriptive or self-referential accounts of contemplative and ritual practice, 
tensions and jealousies among a shaykh’s followers, issues of succession, 
and the community’s relationship with the larger society. The setting for 
the anecdotes used to illustrate particular issues of practice or experiential 
lessons in such materials, moreover, is typically the day-to-day life of a 
Sufi community. Issues.of practice, experiential instruction, and Abéngab- 
politics, for example, are worked out in accounts of Sufi meals, devotional 
assemblies, and interviews with the shaykh in pursuit of spiritual break- 
throughs or more mundane goals, while we are often given glimpses of 
dervishes performing the various types of "service"—from cooking to 
chopping wood to carrying water to tilling fields—that helped sustain the 
Safi community. In short, the literature of many Sufi traditions abounds in 
such material, focusing on matters of practical concern, and direct familiar- 
ity, to those undertaking the spiritual and social discipline of the Sufi life. 

In the case of Ahmad Yasavi and the earliest figures cast as his follow- 
ers, however, there is a relatively small body of anecdotal material in 
general, and very few stories of the sort described above. What we find in 
the narratives focusing on the “founder” of the Yasavi tradition is, first, a 
limited number of stories; second, hardly any trace of these stories until 
the 16th century; and third, a focus that is noticeably different from that 
encountered in the narrative corpus devoted to other major shaykhs 
regarded as the “founders” of Sufi orders (such as Najm ad-Din Kubra, 
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Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband, or even ‘Abd al-Khàáliq Ghijduvani). The anec- 
dotes we have about Ahmad Yasavi are above all miracle stories, but not 
the small *miracles" of foreknowledge or control over a disciple's mind or 
the defeat of a doubting scholar (though a few tales reflecting these motifs 
can be found), but grand, spectacular miracles of conjuring storms, turning 
men into dogs, miraculous flight, and calming fires. Such stories, which we 
might expect to be preserved, but not to predominate, in the narrative 
repertoire of a hagiographical tradition developed and circulated within a 
living Safi community, appear to reflect a more general, and “public,” 
appreciation of the saint's holiness. Similar stories came to be circulated, of 
course, about other saints, but in the case of Ahmad Yasavi, they are 
virtually all that exists. More important for present purposes, most of the 
narrative materials about Ahmad Yasavi are marked by one additional 
common feature: the stories are explicitly tied to particular features of 
Yasavi's shrine complex in Turkistàn, and even those recorded as early as 
any we have about Yasavi are often echoed in popular traditions circulated 
at Yasavi's shrine still today. 

Before turning to the narratives themselves, it is important to mention 
two caveats. First, I have somewhat overstated the case regarding the 
character of our sources about Ahmad Yasavi: we do have a written work 
from the middle of the 14th century, compiled by Ishaq Khoja b. Ismail 
Ata, which clearly reflects the kinds of material we find in the Kubravi 
lineages, for instance. This work deals with the master-disciple relation- 
ship, specific ritual and devotional practices, the practice of dhikr, and 
other issues of concern to Stfi-adepts. This work has remained virtually 
unknown, but this is not the reason it stands as an exception that proves 
the rule (the rule being the lack of such materials in theYasavi tradition). 
The reason is that this work reflects not the lineage that produced (retro- 
spectively, at least) the later Yasavi order of the 15th to 18th centuries, but 
another tradition altogether, which came to be marked by primarily heredi- 
tary leadership and heavy involvement in the process of communal affilia- 
tions that made entire villages and nomadic groups formally the murids of 
Safi shaykhs.? In other words, the Yasavi tradition dd produce written 
materials of the type we find in other nascent Stfi communities of the 13th 
and 14th centuries, but #ofin the lineage that was later claimed as the 
silsilah of the Yasavi order. 

Second, the absence of such materials from the “central” Yasavi lineage 
has not been often noted, but on the basis of previous approaches to the 
Yasavi tradition, we might expect to find simple, or simplistic, explanations 
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offered for that absence. That is, the Yasavi tradition has frequently been 
portrayed in such a light that its lack of extensive literary production, and 
hence the sparseness of its venues for the preservation of hagiographical 
narratives about Ahmad Yasavi, appears almost normal. The Yasavi 
tradition, we are told, was prevalent among the nomads, unschooled both 
in literature and Islam, and so we should not expect a substantial literary 
corpus. Likewise, it is assumed that the Yasavi tradition was exclusively 
Turkic in its orientation; ethnically and linguistically, and was therefore not 
yet adapted to Islamic literary norms. We might expect to be reminded, 
further, that the Yasavi tradition was “simple” and rustic, either straightfor- 
wardly so, or tactically, in order to lure the Turkic nomads who would scoff 
at the religion of the “#/@md into the fold of Islam, by offering them the 
supposedly loose, freewheeling ways of Sufism, by appealing to their 
apparently innate taste for a so-called “heterodox” Islam, or even by posing 
as “tribal shamans” to trick the nomads into investing their religious identity 
in them (some would go so far as to say that this was not a pose)? None of 
these “explanations” is warranted, however; each of them rests on pre- 
mises that are themselves without foundation. The reasons for the number 
and type of stories we have about Ahmad Yasavi, as preserved in the 
literary products of the Yasavi Süfi tradition, must thus lie elsewhere. 

A strong case can be made that the Yasavi order—as in the case of 
some other Süfi orders emerging in the same era—was retrospectively 
defined, perhaps even without real historical, personal links between the 
figures shown in the earliest phase of its stab after Ahmad Yasavi him- 
self. Alternatively, it is possible that real sY/sz/z5 ties existed, but that the 
importance of Ahmad Yasavi as the formative figure in that tradition did 
not emerge until a much later time, leaving only a minimum of narratives 
focusing on his dealings with disciples, or set in his &5Znq4b, to survive in 
the cumulative lore transmitted through the lineage. In either case, the 
Yasavi order, as it emerged in the 15th century, turned to the business of 
producing hagiographical'works relatively late, and then, it would seem, 
primarily in order to respond to the hagiographical powerhouse of the 
Naqshbandiyah.* It is precisely the &zZof material that was available for 
writing Ahmad Yasavi's biography, when Yasavi hagiographers finally 
took up that task, that offers important insight into the retrospective refor- 
mulation of Yasavi history; and, by extension, into the origins and develop- 
ment of the Yasavi order. ; 
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Narratives about Ahmad Yasavi, 
16th-17th Centuries 

A complete review of narrative material about Ahmad Yasavi is beyond 
the scope of this paper.> Let us look instead at the stories about him 
preserved in our earliest hagiographical sources from within the Yasavi 
order, produced in the late 16th and early 17th centuries by two authors 
who wrote a generation apart and were members of two separate Yasavi 
lineages. These sources are the closest in time to Ahmad Yasavi's era. 
Both authors were keenly interested in promoting theYasavi order; they 
should, arguably, be our best source of "Sufi" anecdotes, instead of just 
miracle stories, about Yasavi. 

The earlier of these authors was Hazini, a native of Hisar, in present 
day Tajikistan, who moved to Istanbul with the express aim (unrealized, it 
would appear) of establishing the Yasavi farigaé in the Ottoman realm. Of 
Hazini's several works, all vital sources for our understanding of theYasavi 
tradition, two in particular offer extended narratives focused on Ahmad 
Yasavi himself. The earlier of these was the Jm al-murshidin, written in 
Persian in 972/1564-65, in which a substantial body of narratives is added 
as a supplement (Zgfimimab)to the work's verse recapitulation of the 
Yasavi s£/siabS The later was the Ottoman Turkic Jawthtr al-abrar, 
completed by 1002/1593-94, which presents a substantial and connected 
body of narratives recounting Ahmad Yasavi's wonders, explicitly cast as 
the saint’s Mandaqib’ The other author was ‘Alim Shaykh of *Aliyabad, 
near Samarqand, who in 1035/1626 completed his Lamabat min nafapat 
al-quds® This work is in many respects the most important source on the 
Yasavi tradition as a whole, but includes only scattered and brief allusions 
to narrative traditions about Ahmad Yasavi himself.? Nevertheless, its 
allusions are often valuable for confirming the broader circulation of tales 
known from Hazini's works, and for revealing important differences in the 
content of specific narratives. 

Hazini's /authir al-abrar, with its Manágibof Ahmad Yasavi, offers a 
convenient basis for judging the orientation of the narratives focused on 
Yasavi. One brief passage in the midst of this work's Manaqib deals with 
an issue that is arguably of direct relevance to a functioning Sufi commu- 
nity, though it is handled in a somewhat atypical way (it explains the 
origins of the Yasavi style of vocal dhikr, ascribed to Khizr). We also find a 
list of Yasavi's disciples Cwith no narrative accompaniment), two brief 
anecdotes about one of these disciples, known as Baba Machin (both of 
which, incidentally, deal with that saint's shrine near Tashkent), and two 
somewhat longer stories about Yasavi's relations with the 4/4272 (in which 
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he overcomes scholars who doubt his sanctity or his observance of the 
shbarřahb). The latter two come closest to reflecting the concerns of a Süft 
community, but they are quite stylized. One of them even involves a 
shrine tie-in as well (the other, moreover, is a stock hagiographical tale 
found attached to narratives about many other saints).!° Otherwise, the 
balance of Hazini’s account of Yasavi in the /jaudhtr al-abrar ~over half 
the text of this section—consists of narratives involving specific features of 
Yasavi's shrine, the sacralization of the region where the shrine is located, 
or the establishment of specific communities linked to Yasavi's legacy and 
dwelling near his shrine. 

More specifically, in both the /audhir a/-abrarand the Jams al- 
mursbidinwe find extended narratives about a childhood miracle per- 
formed by the saint: Yasavi responds to a ruler's challenge first by feeding 
thousands of people with a single piece of bread, and then by conjuring up 
a storm and thereby removing a mountain to make way for the place where 
his dwelling, and eventually his shrine, would be established." This 
narrative portrays Yasavi himself sanctifying the place in which his shrine 
was to be established, but also alludes to familial groups claiming descent 
from him—another important feature of the "semi-public" side of the 
Yasavi legacy. 

Another narrative describes how Yasavi “marked” a particular commu- 
nity for all time because of its hostility toward him, and another deals with 
the murder of Yasavi's son by members of the same community. This story 
likewise involves communal and familial consequences, but also includes a 
specific ritual tie-in to the site near Yasavi's shrine where his son was said 
to have been killed, and where blood with curative powers was said to 
flow once each year.!? 

Finally, several narratives, which at first glance appear to be separate 
and are echoed independently of one another in other sources, in all 
likelihood fit together as part of an extended cycle. This cycle is of note 
both for the "grounding" of the stories in structures found at Yasavi's 
shrine complex, and for the apparent coherence of the original “text” that 
was “written,” in popular narratives, at the shrine. 


Yasavi's “Death” and Enclosure 

These narratives begin by describing Yasavi's subterranean seclusion at 
the age of 63. The basic story, as reflected in popular tradition recorded 
during the 20th century, is that Yasavi wished to emulate the Prophet as 
completely as possible and so, when he reached 63, the age at which the 
Prophet died, he prepared a chamber beneath the earth and withdrew 
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there, living in the chamber for as long as he had lived on earth.!? The site 
of Yasavi's underground "retirement" is still shown at Yasavi's shrine today. 
Hazini's 16th century versions of this story are presented in such a way that 
they could be interpreted as simply an allegorized account of Yasavi's 
death and burial. Yet Hazini's account also suggests that he drew upon 
earlier traditions reflecting a different kind of "burial" and “retirement.” 

According to the account found in the /jauéhir al-abrar, Ahmad Yasavi 
affirmed that the Prophet's death at age 63 (some say 65) years—when he 
departed the transitory world and hid himself from his companions, as if in 
“seclusion” (442/22) or “retirement” (kba/uat), "in the cave that is the grave- 
niche" @Aar-i laba)— was itself an imitable practice (sunnat) to which the 
pious should conform. Yasavi, too, when he reached 63, sought to hide 
himself beneath the ground, thereby completing his imitation of the 
Prophet and, as the /a@ms‘a/-murshidin adds, fulfilling the well-known Süfi 
injunction to "Die before you die" (muta qabla an tamata). According to 
the Jabir, Yasavi thus told his followers to dig a pit (chéh). He then 
ordered “that he be lowered down into it with a ladder (narduban) and 
that they carve a cavity in the bottom [of the pit] and cover over a cell 
(bujrah)at its entrance with unbaked bricks." The builders of the struc- 
ture, Hazini confirms, were none other than Ilyas and Khizr, and for this 
reason "it has remained unchanged for several hundred years." 

In the jam‘ al-murshidin, Hazini offers a somewhat different and more 
detailed account of the structures described here, leaving no doubt that he 
had a specific physical place in mind. From the pit, he explains in this 
version, Yasavi's followers dug a path beneath the ground in the direction 
of the gíblab (i.e. to the southwest), to a distance of 40 gaz. There, evi- 
dently, they built a domed chamber @unbadh) out of unbaked bricks, 
assisted by Khizr and Ilyas. Because of the two prophets’ participation, 
Hazini notes, the structure “is still standing," and even though the unbaked 
bricks were laid without mortar, “through these long years they have not 
shifted." On the northern side of the gunbadb, which Hazini says is the 
equivalent of the grave chamber (sar@y-i gabr), "they made a small vault in 
the likeness of a grave-niche" (aqgcah-i be-mathdbab-t labd), in which 
Yasavi's body was to be placed, just as the Prophet's body was placed in a 
grave-niche. The vault (429024) Hazini says, lies on a smaller passageway, 
too narrow even for the smallest of people to enter. 

The account so far describes a "pit" that provides entrance into a 
passageway beneath the ground, leading a distance of 40 gazto a domed 
chamber. On the north side of the chamber, through a very narrow pas- 
sageway, is the “vault,” resembling a grave-niche, that was made to receive 
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the “body.” Hazini’s description is quite clearly reminiscent of the subterra- 
nean structure known as “Auliye Kumchik-Ata" (see below on this appella- 
tion), excavated near Yasavi's shrine during the 1970s. 

Hazini, of course, puts less emphasis upon the physical structure of the 
subterranean chamber, and more upon what took place there. As he 
writes in the /ämi al-murshidin, Yasavi, "inside that enclosure with the 
appearance of a grave-niche,” energetically “pressed the smooth surfaces 
of his knees upon the chest of his peaceful bosom and engaged in the 
abtkr-t dil to the point that from the motion of his body and the frequent 
rubbing of his knees, his blessed chest became split, and the bones were 
exposed through his chest and knees." Thus, the enclosure was the site of 
intense mystical exertion and bodily mortification, a point also made in the 
Jaudbir al-abrar. The version in the /audbir a/-abrarcredits Yasavi him- 
self with digging out the small vault in the form of a grave-niche Gapa) and 
states that from his movements in performing the dsérwithin that confin- 
ing space, Yasavi's knees rubbed against his chest and wore two grooves in 
it. From this, he came to be called the “chief of the chest-splitters" (sar- 
halgab-t sinab-rishan). The Javahir’s account concludes, “He lived in all 
120 years, or some say 133 years, and for the rest of his noble life he never 
left that honored pit, but rémained like those who are in their graves, 
encumbered with exertions within that narrow enclosure.” The Jami al- 
murshidin likewise states that Yasavi dwelled in that place for 57 years, 
“and never during that time did he go outside it.” Nevertheless, Hazini 
adds in this version, a mosque was built near the gunbadh, and it was in 
that mosque that Yasavi performed his obligatory prayers. Hazini’s point in 
mentioning this mosque, it would appear, is not so much to assure his 
readers that Yasavi continued his ritual obligations during his underground 
life, but to lead into a specific story about how Yasavi performed his 
obligatory prayers (i.e. the story of his miraculous journey to Egypt, re- 
viewed below.) 

These accounts, like the ones related below, were undoubtably based 
on direct observation at Yasavi's shrine, and on traditions heard there. We 
know from Hazini's works that his master, Sayyid Mansur, performed the 
-ziyararto Yasavi's shrine. It is likely that Hazini himself did so as well. 

: The imagery in these accounts is quite vivid. There is not only a relatively 
accurate representation of a'physical site at Yasavi's shrine complex, but 

. also a stark description of the condition of Yasavi's body within his under- 
ground seclusion-chamber. ‘The latter point may be significant in connec- 
tion with the proposed "origin" of this narrative cycle, but for now it is 
important to note that even this story, in Hazini's versions, clearly com- 
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bines several different traditions. In the basic premise of the story, for 
example, we find one tradition focusing on the Prophet's 52/5745, to be 
imitated either by actual death and burial or by physical retirement to the 
underground chamber, and another highlighting the Safi ideal of death to 
self during one's earthly life. The accounts, moreover, use the language of 
burial and the grave, but reflect an understanding that Yasavi was "buried" 
at this place without being dead. He was lowered into a pit, experienced 
its confinement, and performed the a5z&rthere. Whatever "intermediate" 
developmental stages we may suggest for the specific narrative elements 
evoked in Hazini's accounts,” it seems clear, finally, that Hazini himself 
added a Sufi doctrinal spin to the stories told at Yasavi's shrine. This 
suggests,that the tales as he (or his master) heard them at the shrine re- 
quired some "input" on the listener's part in order to spiritualize them and 
imbue them with meaning and coherence. 

Hazini's additions to the tales suggest that by the 16th century, the 
stories had come to lack coherence; their original meaning was no longer 
understood or relevant. This conclusion is supported by the clear inconsis- 
tency in Hazini's presentation of this and subsequent narratives: Hazini 
insists that Yasavi never left the pit, but the remaining narratives he re- 
counts are set during Yasavi's time in his underground chamber, and turn 
upon Yasavi'’s disciples joining him there, and upon Yasavi's own regular 
departures from his confinement. 


Yasavi's Flight from the Retirement Cell/Burial 
Chamber 


One of these stories tells of Yasavi's instantaneous "flight" from his 
retirement cell, together with one of his disciples, to perform his prayers in 
Egypt. More recent versions of this story portray his journey as ending in 
Mecca, or merely in Bukhara, and, in one case, explain the miraculous 
travel not by "flight" but by Yasavi's ability to bore through the walls of his 
subterranean chamber and move through the earth to his destination.18 
Hazini's works once again offer a glimpse at the 16th century version of 
this narrative.? According to the Jabir al-abrar, after Yasavi had entered 
his subterranean retirement cell, a certain ruler demanded that he leave his 
kbalvatand join the community in performing the Friday noon prayer at 
the local mosque. The ruler sent one of Yasavi's desciples to convey his 
command. The Jämt al-mursbidin adds that the ruler suspected Yasavi of 
neglecting the Friday prayer within his seclusion, and ordered the messen- 
ger to tell Yasavi to "come up from beneath the ground" and join the 
congregation for Friday prayer. The disciple, known as Süfi Muhammad 
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Danishmand, came to Yasavi and urged him to hurry to the mosque, as the 
Javabir’saccount explains, but Yasavi told him, “Come and hold on to me: 
let's go to the mosque!" |The disciple did as he was told, and at once the 
two of them were no longer i in Yasavi's retirement chamber: "the prayer- 
niche of the temple of ‘Die before you die' was split, and we were present 
in a noble mosque, among the ranks of worshippers." There they per- 
formed the Friday prayer, but in his terror, Süfi Muhammad Danishmand let 
go of his master, and at once Yasavi disappeared, leaving the bewildered 
disciple inside the strange mosque. He looked for his master until the 
caretaker of the mosque, aware of what had happened, explained to him, 
"This is the Azhar mosque in the city of Misr." The caretaker explained that 
Yasavi came there each week, 2 and so Sufi Muhammad Danishmand 
waited a week, and again held on to Yasavi when he returned. In the blink 
of an eye, he found himself once again inside “the retirement-cell of ‘Die 
before you die’.” The disciple recounted what had happened, and under- 
stood his experience to be an example of the saint’s miraculous ability to 
instantly traverse spatial and temporal distance, for he saw that the ruler 
and his entourage had not even completed the first Friday prayer. 

The version of this story in the /Zmi* al-murshidin is essentially the 
same, but adds an important element at the end: when the ruler and all his 
officials and troops learned of Yasavi's miraculous power of “traversing 
time and space" (ayy-t zaman ua fayy-t makdn), “which is possible only 
for saints,” “all those troops, with their commander, went to his holiness 
[Ahmad Yasavi] and consigned the reins of their will into his controlling 
hands, and fastened the bonds of the Agy'arand of repentance (Gndbat), as 
well as the cord of discipleship (irddat)" with the Shaykh. This version 
thus ends with the explicit statement that the saint’s wondrous “breakout” 
from his subterranean enclosure induced the ruler and his people to submit 
to Yasavi and become his disciples. 

As Hazini recounts it, this narrative lacks a specific ritual link to Yasavi's 
shrine complex, but is nevertheless set within the underground retirement 
chamber located there. It may also involve—through the name assigned to 
the ruler whom Yasavi “converts,” an issue we cannot explore here—the 
sacralization of a particular community linked with Yasavi's native town. 
The notion of Yasavi's regülar journeys to Egypt (or some other destina- 
tion, and usually on a daily rather than weekly basis) to perform his 
prayers, in any case, is mentioned frequently in a variety of later Central 
Asian sources, from both within and outside the Yasavi tradition, though 
without the details that we, 'know from Hazini's story. Those details ave 
clearly echoed in popular stories recorded in the 20th century at Yasavi’s 
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shrine, some of which involve specific links to particular features of 
Yasavi's shrine complex, beyond the subterranean scene of the events.?! 


The X4um-i 43sbgand the Holy Drink 

The final component of this narrative cycle is also recounted in connec- 
tion with Yasavi's subterranean retirement chamber, and has to do with the 
so-called khum-t 4s54, the “wine-vat of mystical ardor.” According to 
Hazini’s accounts,” Ahmad Yasavi, inside his subterranean retirement 
cell—called in the Jausbir al-abrar a “temple to God's unity like unto the 
palace of the grave-niche"—one day induced within the dervishes such 
intense heat and aridity (through the intensity of his mystical utterances, as 
the JZmt* a/-mursbidin makes clear) that they were left nearly senseless 
from thirst. Yasavi's disciple Hakim Ata started off in search of water, 
according to the /auébir, but when he heard what seemed to be the sound 
of water and turned around to look, he saw that the dervishes were sur- 
rounded by searing flames, like those found in a baker's oven or used to 
heat water at a bathouse. The dervishes were being roasted in the fire and 
Hakim Ata was amazed by this vision. The Jr a/-murshPtaim offers an 
even more dramatic account of what happened within the enclosure as 
Hakim Ata despaired in his thirst: all at once "the ground of that special 
retirement chamber shook, the gathering place was split down the middle, 
and a fire blazed forth, like that of a bread-baker's oven" Gandr-i 
khabbdaz). At this point, both accounts relate, a wondrous cup filled with 
“blazing fire" appeared in Ahmad Yasavi's hand. When Hakim Ata drank 
from it, he found it “sweeter than honey and cooler than snow." The 
others drank too and their thirst was relieved. The Jämi a/-mursbidin 
adds that the drink induced mystical illumination within all of Yasavi's 
disciples, as the "lights of the world of Dominion were seen without eyes, 
and the divine secrets were heard without ears." Thereupon, according to 
this work's version, Yasavi lowered his hand over the still-flashing radiance 
of that drink and the sparkling light became hidden. In its place appeared 
a vat (&burn), “which they call the 44um-4 4shg, and from which they 
drink...” 

The /auéhir al-abrartells of Yasavi's transformation of the fiery cup by 
lowering his hand over it, but adds an interesting ritual consequence 
rooted firmly at Yasavi's shrine: in place of the fiery cup, we learn, was left 
a kbum, “which they have named the £bum-i dsg, and which is a source 
of wonders.” One of its wonders, the account continues, lay in its use for 
divination (42/74): if a person's aim is to be achieved, Hazini tells us, his 
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hand will reach the bottom and take hold of some object, no matter how 
short his arms might be; but if not, his arm, no matter how long, will not 
reach the bottom of the 4um-4 4s52?5 The account in the /auébir goes on 
to note that Hazinr's master, Sayyid Mansir, affirmed the importance of 
sweating from one's exertions in performing the dzérfor validating one's 
spiritual efforts. It then notes that the £bum-1 dshqwithin Yasavi's retire- 
ment cell— “that withdrawal chamber of ‘Die before you die’ "— was filled 
with the sweat of the dbzér-performers and emptied out twice each day. 
Next, Hazini records the reaction of Yasavi's master, Sayyid Mansur, upon 
visiting Yasavi's underground chamber in Turkistan. When Sayyid Mansür 
first entered, he was struck by how narrow and restrictive it was. After 
contemplation, he realized that it in fact stretched all the way from the east 
to the west, since God, who does not subject his friends to distress, had 
turned “the grave-niche of the dark earth” into a “bright and spacious 
steppe.” : 

It is the “expansion” experienced by Hazini's master at this site that 
figures in the only echo of this story found in ‘Alim Shaykh's Zamapat, 
written some thirty years later. The Lamahdt, in fact, offers two brief 
anecdotes that clearly echo the story of Yasavi's subterranean enclosure— 
identified here not as his place of retirement, but as a cave and as the site 
of his Abangab.‘Alim Shaykh's version explains, however, the origin and 
function of the bum- {sbg quite differently: 


It is related that 99,000 persons reached perfection through [Ahmad 
Yasavi]; and one of his wonders is that 90,000 Süfis used to assemble in 
his cave, which was extsemely narrow. And there is a story that the 
sweat of the Sufis ('raq-f sa/tyab) would drip down in the midst of the 
aforementioned cave; they placed a vat kbum)at the bottom of the cave, 
with the top of the vat open, and the sweat was collected in that vat. The 
sweat was transformed into wine (Sharbat), and pious Sufis drink of that 
wine; and so today they call that vat the khbum-i ishq. 

It is related that because that cave was too small during gatherings, 
the Holy Sultan [Ahmad Yasavi] said to Hakim Ata, "Hakim, make it 
wider!” Hakim Ata placed his blessed back against the wall of the cave, 
and made a sign; and the.cave grew wider.” 


The story of Hakim Ata widening the cave is reflected only in the 
Lamabatand sources dependent upon it,” but the link between a cave in 
which the dbskris performed, and the £bum-t 4sbq, with both elements 
explicitly associated with Yasavi's shrine, is attested in oral tradition re- 
corded in the 20th century. One story held that Yasavi “preached the 
doctrine of Islam" from the cave he excavated at the age of 60 and, during 
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his “trances” inside it, would sprinkle the faithful who thronged to the 
cave's entrance with his saliva; those struck by it were counted among the 
blessed.?$ More recent recordings include an account of the khum-1 4sbg 
similar to that in the Zamapér but stating that it was saliva produced by the 
Sufis performing the zr rather than sweat, that was collected in the 
kbum? The same local tradition suggests that the name presently assigned 
to the subterranean structure noted above—“Qumshug Ata” in Qazaq, 
rendered as “Kumchik Ata” in Russian—is in fact derived from the phrase 
kbum-i dsbg?? 

Hazini's Jamt‘al-mursbidin and his jaudhir al-abrar, from the latter 
16th century, as well as the Zamahdi, from the early 17th, thus include 
narratives involving the £bum-4 4shg, and connecting it with a subterra- 
nean enclosure. For Hazini, this is Yasavi's retirement cell. In the 
Lamabdi, it is a cave used as a kbdngdab. These tales, too, appear to 
reflect, or to have been inspired by, specific sites or objects associated with 
Yasavi's shrine in Turkistán. Both Hazini and «Alim Shaykh refer to the 
continued "functions" of the £5z/n-i 4sbg (whether divination or mystical 
inspiration), and the stories clearly situate the “miracle” of the Abum-1 
4sbg s origin within that underground chamber. In each case, the miracle 
story makes it clear that Yasavi is joined inside his subterranean enclosure 
by a large number of disciples. It is thus clear, as far as the enclosure is 
concerned, that Yasavi is not dead and that the chamber is not his grave, 
but it is also clear that the chamber is not merely a pit hollowed out to 
serve as the saint's solitary retreat. Later evidence, finally, points to the 
continuing ritual significance of the sites identified, and to the continuing 
circulation of narratives evoking elements of the stories known already to 
Hazini and «Alim Shaykh. 


‘Public? Narratives and the YasaviSüfi Order 

What is perhaps most striking about these stories, beyond their vivid 
imagery, is their seeming contradictions. Each story not only implies but 
depends upon continued interaction between the "retired" (or *interred") 
Ahmad Yasavi and his disciples, who in some cases are portrayed as being 
together with their shaykh within his narrow enclosure. We need not, of 
course, insist upon logical consistency in such anecdotes, but the disparity 
between the vivid imagery used to describe the isolation and confinement 
of the underground retirement chamber, and the portrayal of Yasavi's 
disciples coming and going and even assembling in the cell, suggests either 
that Hazini's stories were originally independent and were clumsily 
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conflated, or that Hazini himself added interpretative elements that ob- 
scured their original coherence. 

Today, the stories recounted by Hazini are told about specific things 
and places at Yasavi's shrine, in concrete terms. Since Hazini’s account is 
much earlier, the spiritual interpretation he emphasizes may simply have 
been lost as the narratives became public property. Similarly, the concrete 
referents at Yasavi's shrine may themselves have been identified in re- 
sponse to the narrative fossils that remained behind, as their spiritual 
content was ignored or no longer understood. Such a view would fit in 
with a common conception that sees popular hagiographical traditions as 
crude and debased versions of more purely spiritual prototypes. 

As we have seen, however, Hazini's stories were undoubtedly gathered 
at Yasavi's shrine, during his own or his master's pilgrimage there, and 
already included concrete references to sites associated with the shrine 
complex. His versions of the stories more often than not suggest that he 
sought to add a mystical cast to the body of tradition circulating at Yasavi's 
shrine, and thereby to appropriate them for his Süfi community. What 
seems to distinguish Hazini’s accounts is his attempt to clothe his descrip- 
tion of an actual underground cell, for example, in the garb of Sufi termi- 
nology, and thereby to draw meaningful Cif predictable) spiritual insights 
from what is, after all, a rather unusual story. When Hazini repeatedly 
refers to Yasavi's subterranean retirement chamber as “the seclusion cell of 
‘Die before you die’,” for'instance, he is most likely not turning a purely 
figurative account of Yasavi's spiritual death to the world into a concrete 
reference to a dwelling beneath the earth, but is instead surrounding a set 
of stories about a specific place at Yasavi's shrine complex with broader 
allusions to Süfi teaching and symbolism in order to raise his account 
above exclusive referencé to a site associated with Yasavi's shrine and to 
lend it more universal and paradigmatic significance. 

We might argue, of course, that Hazini (or his master in the Yasavi 
order) was in fact merely re-infusing those traditions with the spiritual 
content they had once borne (although inevitably such a process involved 
substantive reinterpretations and alterations). For this to be so, we must 
assume that the stories originated in an environment shaped to some 
degree by Süfi teaching and practice. If we assume instead that the stories 
orignated in the more public arena of Yasavi's shrine, we must seek their 
original coherence elsewhere, either in pilgrims' responses to particular 
sites and the ritual patterns of their zznz/ (which were themselves deter- 
mined in large measure by the shrine's caretakers), or in traditions re- 
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counted about Yasavi in other venues outside the transmission within a 
Süfi community. 

Hazini's grouping of these narratives, in fact, may suggest the source of 
their original coherence. As noted, Hazini clearly seems to have inter- 
preted these stories (as well as other narratives mentioned briefly above 
that were also linked to features of Yasavi's shrine), by using Süft terminol- 
ogy and mystical interpretation. In both of Hazini’s versions and in echoes 
of these stories we find in the Lamabdat, Süfi writers quite obviously put a 
mystical spin on stories that had circulated for some time outside the Safi 
order. The stories about Yasavi's underground enclosure and the &527-£ 
4shq, in particular, suggest that the environment in which they circulated 
was shaped not only by the physical and ritual experience of z2#éraftto 
Yasavi's shrine, but also by a broader public venue that had come to be 
“concentrated” at the shrine. 

Taken together, the narratives combine several important images: a 
saint's enclosure in a cave or pit, charactartized as a grave, a place for 
kbhalvat, or a &bangdb; the saint's performance of the dzérthere, or his 
energetic utterance of mystical wisdom, in some cases together with his 
followers; the saint's bodily mortification in the course of his dsr perfor- 
mance in the confinement of the pit; intense sweating from mystical exer- 
tions; heat from the same, depicted as actual fire in some accounts; the 
saint's emergence from his confinement, whether by his disciple's enlarge- 
ment of the cave or by hís instantaneous journeys to distant lands, involv- 
ing the "splitting" of the enclosure (an element also noted in the case of the 
fire that roasted the dervishes); and the mystical cup, the £5z-1 sb, that 
either cools the heat and quenches the thirst, or is itself the product of the 
heat. The enclosure and the £4um-4 4sbg were actual fixtures at Yasavi's 
shrine complex, marked by ritual practices maintained into this century. It 
is clear that Hazini's stories most directly reflect tales rooted in the ritual 
experience of pilgrims at Yasavi's shrine, but the narratives reveal deeper 
patterns that must have taken shape outside the shrine. The images they 
employ evoke a set of symbolic associations and mythic motifs frequently 
encountered in legends of Islamization and communal origin. 

In Hazini's account in particular, the episode of the dervishes roasting 
in the flames, until saved through a drink from the cup of fire presented by 
their shaykh, is implicitly set within the subterranean enclosure to which 
Yasavi "retired" at age 63. The story thus joins the theme of enclosure in a 
pit with that of a fire-ordeal. There are also the additional motifs of intense 
sweating as a result of heat and pious exertion, evoked in the stories of the 
khum-t tshq, and of rigorous austerities, evoked in connection with the 
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saint’s assiduous performance of the dhbtkr. The Lamahéattoo links the 
motifs of sweat and enclosure within a cave, though without alluding to the 
fire, and reinforces the connection, to which Hazini merely alludes, be- 
tween the cave and the performance of the dhikr. Even the account of 
Yasavi breaking out of his enclosure belongs to this pattern: that this motif 
is evoked by Hazini in the course of “proving” the saint's power in the 
implicit presence of a ruler further suggests that Yasavi has been sur- 
rounded with a set of images and motifs typically associated with stories of 
saints who convert a ruler and his people to Islam or who establish a 
particular community (i.e. of believers) by some other means. Hazini’s 
explicit affirmation in the /@mt‘a-murshidin that Yasavi's miraculous 
emergence from the enclosure induced the ruler and his entourage to 
become Yasavi's disciples'suggests even more strongly that this tale was 
originally told as part of a conversion account, in which Yasavi demon- 
strated the power of Islamiin the presence of a ruler and his court. 

The most immediate parallel to the themes evoked herein liesina — , 
conversion narrative explored elsewhere, which focuses on the activity of a 
saint called Baba Tükles.?? According to a narrative first recorded in the 
16th century, this saint was enclosed within a fiery oven-pit but was spared 
from the flames to emergeidrenched with sweat and confirm the power of 
Islam to an infidel £527 and his subjects. While he was confined within 
the oven-chamber, the sound of his aP£&rcould be heard outside, and 
even the manipulation of cups described in the account of Baba Tükles, 
involving a drink made of honey, may be dimly reflected in the kbum-i 
$sbgitself. There is no allusion, of course, in Hazini’s account or in the 
Lamabdi, to any nation-forming or Islamizing role for Ahmad Yasavi. 
However, Yasavi most decidedly zxzsadopted as a familial ancestor—in 
part by groups vying for control of his shrine—while other narratives, 
alluded to earlier, ascribe to him a pivotal role in the formation of particular 
tribal communities (if not explicitly their Islamization). Nevertheless, the 
narrative cycle focusing on Yasavi's underground enclosure in itself sug- 
gests that the stories recorded by Hazini in the late 16th century were 
originally part of an extended but coherent narrative that assigned an 
Islamizing role to Ahmad Yasavi. If we take into account the echoes of 
conversion narratives in the story of Yasavi's childhood demonstration of 
his powers before a ruler, in feeding the multitude and conjuring up a 
storm, we see elements of an even broader narrative evocation of Islamiza- 
tion. 20 

It is important that these Apps narratives came to be focused 
and concretized at Yasavi's shrine. Here, perhaps, is another aspect of a 
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shrine's role in mediating between Islamic and non-Islamic, or Islamizing, 
communities in Central Asia during the Mongol and Timurid eras. The 
shrine of Ahmad Yasavi served as a "register," a sanctified and publicly 
accessible place at which the narratives associated with the saint could be 
*written" in the memories of shrine attendants and pilgrims alike, and 
"stored" in the specific sites and objects that concretized the stories for 
particular ritual and devotional uses (both the narratives and the ritual uses 
inevitably shifted with changing understandings of Yasavi and his roles, 
whether Islamizer, miracle-worker, or Süfi teacher). Alternatively—since a 
“register” implies a permanent, cumulative record—we may suggest, as 
perhaps a better analogy, that Yasavi's shrine'served as a "narrative lens" 
which at any given time gathered and focused hagiographical narratives 
circulating among a variety of constituencies, and provided a framework 
for the constantly shifting patterns of meaning found in those narratives by 
a wide range of pilgrims to the shrine. We find these patterns recorded 
only sporadically, when writers such as Hazini or ‘Alim Shaykh, or later 
ethnographers, were able to provide us with a snapshot of stories from a 
single moment. 

In either case, the shrine offered a tangible repository for those narra- 
tives and thus served to articulate the saint's story in an essentially public 
venue, where the story could be adopted for a variety of purposes— 
including the validation of political claims,?! familial claims,?? or the claims 
of a Sufi order. No doubt the narrative traditions’ concentration at the 
shrine in and of itself contributed to a loss of original coherence by particu- 
lar. strands, but each new constituency inevitably added its own meaning 
to, and attempted to impose coherence upon, the traditions mediated by 
the shrine. In Hazini's case, there is an effort to cast the traditions in the 
language and imagery of Süfi hagiography. His accounts can be read as 
spiritualized or allegorized (but in any case fragmentary) reflections of 
public narratives that may once have articulated a mythically coherent story 
of Islamization. 

In sum, the narrative material included in Hazini's two collections of 
hagiographical stories about Ahmad Yasavi, like the sparser narrative 
offerings of ‘Alim Shaykh's Zamabdat, show distinct evidence of having 
been drawn from shrine-centered traditions, themselves of diverse origins 
but most likely including tales of Islamization, and not from hagiographical 
traditions of the kind typically transmitted within a Süfi order. This does 
not mean that Ahmad Yasavi's legacy was cultivated only at his shrine. It 
was clearly cultivated, for instance, in the Sufi circles linked to Ismail Ata, 
and later, at least, in groups claiming descent from Yasavi. The tenor of the 
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anecdotes we have about Ahmad Yasavi does not tell us that he was not a 
Sufi, or that he had no connection to the figures who were later ascribed 
silsilah ties with him. Those anecdotes do suggest, however, that the 
lineage or community that emerged as the Yasavi orerduring the 15" 
century preserved quite a thin stock of anecdotes about Ahmad Yasavi, and 
that Yasavi shaykhs of the 16 and 17? centuries, when they sought 
hagiographical material about their order's “founder,” were compelled to 
rely not upon their masters, their lineage, or any literary tradition, but upon 
the keepers of Yasavi's shrine, and more broadly, upon those who went 
there for pilgrimage. 


Endnotes : 


1. See my preliminary! discussion of the much-needed revisions in our 
understanding of the Yasavi Safi tradition in "The Afzsba Xb6-f Turk and the 
Xbofagan. Rethinking the Links between the Yasavi and Naqshbandi Süfi Traditions,” 
Journal of islamic Studies (Oxford), 7/2 (july 1996): 180-207. 

2. Onthis phenomenon, see my "Yasavi Saybs in the Timurid Era: Notes on the 
Social and Political Role of Communal Sufi Affiliations in the 14th and 15th Centuries,” 
in Za civiltà muride come fenomeno internazionale, ed. Michele Bernardini [ Oriente 
Moderno (Rome), N.S., 15 (76), No 2 (1996): 173-88. 

3. Even if one of these/facile approaches is exchanged for one claiming heavy 
literary activity on the part of Ahmad Yasavi himself—through the ascription to him of 
the collection of mystical poetry known as the Dinén-1 bikmat—that work is often 
portrayed as equally “simple,” as full of “heterodox” or “shamanic” or simply pre- 
Islamic elements, or as purposefully pitched to the supposedly low intellectual 
capacities of the Turkic nomads who are assumed—again, without foundation—to 
have been its principal audience. At best, it is wrongly put forth as the central literary 
monument of the Yasavi tradition, to the virtual exclusion of other sources, which in 
any case remain largely unexplored (here I would add that the ascription of the 
Divan-i þikmat to Ahmad Yasavi is almost certainly wrong in any meaningful 
historical or literary sense) 

Á. See my discussion in,“The Yasavi Order and Persian Hagiography in 
Seventeenth-Century Central Asia: ‘Alum Shaykh of ‘Aliyabad and his Lamabdat min 
nafabat al-quds” in The Heritage of Sufism, vol. II- Late Classical Perstanate Sufism 
(1501-1750), The Safavid and Mughal Period, eds. Leonard Lewisohn and David 
Morgan (Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 1999), 389-414. 

5. That narrative material includes stories known primarily or exclusively from 
sources produced outside the Yasavi Sufi tradition, most of which use Ahmad Yasavi 
as a foil or at best as a fossilized figure intended to legitimize some other saint. Yasavi 
is essentially fossilized in stories preserved in Bektashi sources from Anatolia as early 
as the 15th century, which echo some narratives known from Central Asian sources 
but include others that have not survived elsewhere. All are muracle stories of the 
type discussed here, rather than anecdotes set in an actual $üfi community. In 
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sources from Khojagani and Naqshbandi circles, by contrast, Yasavi is used primarily 
as a foil to demonstrate the supremacy of ‘Abd al-Khalig Ghijduvani, "founder" of the 
Khojagani tradition. One extensive narrative cycle, which evidently originated in 
Khojagani circles, involves Yasavi's journey toward Mecca in the company of a huge 
throng of beasts, and Ghijduvani’s one-upmanship in bringing the Ka‘bah to Central 
Asia and thereby sparing Yasavi and his entourage the trouble of proceeding on the 
baji. This tale echoes stories, casting Yasavi in a more positive light, known from 
scattered allusions in Yasavi sources, and appears to mark an appropriation of a 
Yasavi miracle tale by a rival Sufi community in order to turn the story into an 
affirmation of that community's superiority (the likely competitive context of the 
narrative's development is underscored by the version found in Hazini's jams at- 
mursbidin, which amounts to a Yasavi “response” to the Khojagani version). In any 
case, all these tales are “grand” miracle stories—despite their adaptation in the 
context of communal rivalries—rather than anecdotes rooted in Sufi life. 

6. The only known copy of this work is preserved in the Staatsbibliothek 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz in Berlin, MS Orient. Oct. 2847, described in Verzetchnis der 
ortentalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, Band XIV, 1: Persische Handschriften, 
ed. Wilhelm Eilers, descr. Wilhelm Heinz (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1968), 
274-75, no. 352. I am indebted to Bakhtiyar Babajanov for bringing this work to my 
attention, 

7. This work too survives in a single copy, MS Istanbul University T3893; it, and 
the acephalous Persian work bound with it in the same volume, served as a major 
source for the seminal study of the Yasavi tradition by Mehmed Fuad Kóprulu, 7427% 
edebiyatında tlk mutasavviflar (istanbul, 1918; 5th Latin-script printing, Ankara: 
Arisan Matbaacilik, 1984). The entire manuscript has been published, with the /audbir 
in transcription and the Persian work in facsimile: Hazini, Cenzbiru T-ebrár min 
emvic-t bibár (Yesevi Mendlibnamest), ed. Cihan Okuyucu (Kayseri: Erciyes 
Üniversitesi, 1995). The Mandgtb of Yasavi appears on pp. 64-105 in the manuscript, 
renumbered as ff. 33a-53b in Okuyucu's publication (pp. 40-62). 

8. On this work, see my "The Yasavi Order and Persian Hagiography.” When 
that article was in press, I learned that a facsimile publication of a late manuscript 
(copied in 1251/1835) of the Zamabat had appeared in 1986: Muhammad ‘Alim 
Siddiqi, Zarabat. mín nafabat al-quds (Islamabad: Markaz-i Tahqiqat-i Farsi-i Iran va 
Pakistan, 1406/ 1986), with an introduction by Muhammad Nadhir Ranjha. Citations 
here are to the earliest known manuscript, copied in 1036/1626-27: MS St. Petersburg, 
St. Petersburg Branch of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, No. C1602, ff. 1b-124b, described in N.D. Miklukho-Maklai, Optsanie 
ladzhikskikh 1 perstdskikh ruboptset Instituta narodov Azti, vyp. 2, Biograficheskie 
sochineniia (Moscow: Izdatel'stvo Vostochnoi Literatury, 1961), 133-35, No. 187; cf. 
Persidskie i tadzbtkskie rukopisi Instituta narodov Azii AN SSSR (Kratkit alfavitnyt 
katalog), ed. O.F. Akimushkin, V.V. Kushev, et al. (Moscow: Nauka, 1964), 478, 

No. 3659. 

9. As we will see, even the Zamadtoffers few stories about Ahmad Yasavi that 
resemble the typical hagiographical anecdotes passed dewn in Safi communities. It 
does offer many such narratives in the case of subsequent Yasavi shaykhs; Hazini's 
works offer no such anecdotes until the time of Hazini’s own master, Sayyid Mansur, 
in the 16th century. 
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10. jJavudbir, MS, 77-84. The first of these, which involves the miraculous erasure 
of the books, and the mind, of a doubting scholar, is given much the same way in the 
Jams al-mursbidin (ff. 74b-76b), and is echoed (with different names and details) in 
the Zarnapat (f. 392); the story ends with the scholar becoming Yasavi's disciple, and 
the scholar's shrine, north of Turkistan, is still shown today. The second story presents 
the miracle of the fire and the cotton, in which Yasavi bests his learned doubters—who 
criticized him for allowing tnen and women to participate together in his devotional 
sessions—by sending a box containing cotton and a burning coal, with the cotton 
preserved from burning and the coal preserved from cooling. This story is not found 
in the Zamapdát or in any of Hazini's other works, but does appear in another 17th 
century hagiography devoted to a saint from a Sayyid Ata’ lineage, the Mandqib al- 
akbydar(see my “A Neglected Source on Central Asian History: The 17th-Century 
Yasavi Hagiography Mandqib al-akbydr, "in Essays on Uzbek History, Culture, and 
Language, eds. Denis Sinor'and Bakhtiyar A. Nazarov [Bloomington: Research Institute 
for Inner Asian Studies, 1993; Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 156], 38-50). 

11. Jaudbhtr al-abrar, MS, 66-70; ed. Okuyucu, 41-43; Jamral-murshidin, ff. 70a- 
71b. 

12. jJavabtr al-abrar, MS, 101-105; ed. Okuyucu, 60-62; Jami al/-murshidin, 
ff. 76a-78a. 

13. A Turkic description of rites at Yasavi’s shrine from 1914 (“T.,” “Khalvat,” 
Sburd Ufa], 1914, No.5 [16 Rabi II 1332/ 1 March 1914], 145-48) records the tradition 
that Yasavi lived 125 years, but at age 63 dug a pit into the earth ("in his own house") 
and entered into it, in imitation of the Prophet's example, to spend the rest of his life 
there; according to AI. Dobrosmyslov, Goroda Syr-Darinskot oblasti. Kazalinsk, 
Perousk, Turkestan, Aulte-ata 1 Chimkent (Tashkent: Tipo-litografiia O.A. Portseva, 
1912), 150, not far from Yasayr's shrine, “the shaykhs of Turkistan point out the place 
where the saint lived in a pit for 60 years” (a small mosque built at the site, writes 
Dobrosmyslov, was evidently meant to correspond to the dimensions of Yasavi's small 
cell). 

14. /auabir, MS, 89-90, ed. Okuyucu, 53-54; Jami* al-mursbídin, ff. 66a-67a. This 
narrative is conspicuously absent from the Central Asian hagiographical tradition; 
neither the Zamafdatnor any subsequent work produced in Yasavi circles even hints at 
the story of Ahmad Yasavi’s retirement beneath the earth at age 63 (though the 
Lamabat assumes a differentikind of underground activity, as we will see), and I have 
not found it reflected in a wide range of Central Asian hagiographies of non-Yasavi 
provenance. 

15. See the description dnd diagram in T. N. Senigova, “Unikal’ noe kul'tovoe 
sooruzhenie Aulie Kumchik-Ata v raione g. Turkestana,” Prosbloe Kazakbstana po 
arkbeologicheskim istocbnibam (Alma-Ata: Nauka, 1976), 105-21 [107]. To be sure, the 
directions and, especially, distances do not appear to match precisely To judge from 
the archeological descriptions and diagrams, for example, the passageway leading to 
the domed chamber runs northwest and then due west, and the smaller vault is 
actually to the west-northwest.of the domed chamber, the total length of the first 
passageway, moreover, appears to be no more than ten meters, and with a gaz 
roughly equivalent to a meter, we may assume Hazini’s figure of 40 gaz'to be a generic 
way of saying "a respectable distance" rather than a real measurement. Nevertheless, 
allowing for imprecise orientatjon at the site or simple lapses in reconstructing the 
site's layout from memory, Hazini’s description matches the general appearance of the 
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diagrammed excavation—involving the underground passageway, the domed 
chamber, and small attached vault—quite remarkably. The archeological report 
describes the domed chamber— despite Hazini's comment about its durable 
construction—as having been repeatedly repaired (Hazini might have found in this 
constant renovation still further evidence of the influence of Khizr or Ilyas, but the 
archeologists did not). 

16. This specification of the *d4sérof the heart" is particularly unusual insofar as 
the Yasavi style of dhikr was well recognized as the vocal type; here again Hazini’s 
account may be read as implying that what is described here is simply Yasavi’s burial, 
and the "silent" performance of the dhikr by the heart of a saint in his grave. 

17. Does this story conceal a tradition affirming that the site now identified as the 
subterranean enclosure, rather than the place where the shrine built by Timur's 
command stands, was Yasavi's actual or original burial place? Does the story of the 
*chest-splitter" reflect an early archeological discovery, during the course of 
excavations for the foundation of Yasavi's shrine, perhaps, in which a mummified 
body buried in non-Muslim fashion—with knees drawn up to the chest—was 
unearthed and explained, and Islamized, as the posture of a devoted dbsér-performer 
constrained by his narrow enclosure? Most likely, we need not appeal to such 
“naturalistic” explanations; the ambiguity surrounding the nature and purpose of the 
subterranean enclosure, as well as the unusual terminology used to describe the 
effects of Yasavi's bodily mortification, may signal understandable *explanatory" 
developments of a narrative tradition originallly marked by a much different meaning, 
as suggested below. 

18. The description of rites at Yasavi’s shrine from 1914, cited above, includes 
the author's account of his visit to the pit, where he was shown the hole in the wall 
through which Yasavi miraculously traveled to Bukhara for the Friday prayer (“T.,” 
“Khalvat,” 146, 148); the hole was to serve as a reminder of how Yasavi could travel 
by, in effect, boring through the earth (yerni tes@b yursileri ),and so was not filled in 
or covered up. 

19. Javahir, MS, 98-100, ed. Okuyucu, 58-59; Jami‘ al-murshidin, ff. 67a-68a. 
Once again the Lamahát lacks this story, but includes a different sort of “breakout” 
from Yasavi's subterranean enclosure. 

20. We may note here that the allusion to the regular, weekly character of 
Yasavi's journeys for prayer suggests a connection between this narrative and the 
series of stories, mentioned briefly above in note 5, about Yasavi's journey to perform 
the hajj with an entourage of animals (a journey interrupted by a rival's success in 
making the Ka‘bah appear for circumambulation in his native town in Central Asia). 
Those stories, as noted, betray evidence of having been circulated in Khojagani and 
Naqshbandi circles, and it is possible that they were developed precisely to counter 
claims of Yasavi's miraculous "flight" to Mecca, with the tale of Safi Muhammad 
Danishmand marking an internal Yasavi development of the same claim. 

21. The story is mentioned, but with "Khakim Ata” (i.e. Hakim Ata) assigned the 
role of Yasavi's disciple, in a description of pilgrimage practices at Yasavi's shrine, 
written in the 1980s in Arabic-script Qazaq, and recently published in Cyrillic Qazaq 
(see Sadiq Sapabéküli, "Türkístandaghi tarikhi ziyarat,” ed. Khamid Imanjanov and R. 
Juzbaeva in Yæsaut Zagbiimi, ed. Mekemtas Mirzakhmetüh [Turkistan: “Müra” 
baspagerlik shaghin kásiporni/ Qoja Akhmet Yasaui atindaghi Khaliqaraliq Qazaq- 
Turik Universiteti, 1996], 123-132 [ 130-131D. A version recorded in M.E. Masson, 
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Mavzolei Kbodzba Akbmeda ľasevi (Tashkent: Syr-Dar'inskoe otdelenie Obshchestva 
izucheniia Kazakstana, 1930), 20-21, specifies that Yasavi flew to Mecca every day (not 
just every Friday) on a white camel to perform his prayers, turns the hapless disciple 
into a Jew who doubts Yasavi’s powers, and identifies the ruler in the story as 
Zholbars Khan, an 18th-century Qazaq ruler buried at Yasavi's shrine. 

22. MS Istanbul TY3893, 91-98, ed. Okuyucu, 55-58; /ams‘al-murshidin, ff. 72a- 
73a. l 
23. , An echo of this tradition may possibly be found in the rite, evidently 
practiced in the early 20th century, wherein pilgrims to the shrine of Ukkashah Ata 
(northwest of Turkistàn, and a typical destination for pilgrims following their 252r 
to Yasavi’s shrine) were “tested” by having to “pull water from a deep well,” a feat 
considered beyond the ability of a sinner (noted in AXirbek K. Muminov, “Veneration 
of Holy Sites of the Mid-Sirdar'ya Valley: Continuity and Transformation,” Muslim 
Culture in Russia and Central Asia from tbe 1615 to the Early 20th Centuries, eds. 
Michael Kemper, Anke von;Kügelgen, and Dmitriy Yermakov [Berlin: Klaus Schwarz 
Verlag, 1996; Islamkundliche Untersuchungen, Bd. 200], 355-67 [p. 365). 

24. Lamabdt,f.14a. : 

25. Nevertheless, the tradition that Yasavi's subterranean chamber was in fact a 
Cave used for dbikrassemblies evidently survived independently in local tradition of 
Turkistan. According to Masson (Mavzole, 18, note 2), in the early 20th century 
collective ceremonies referred to as Aba/uat were conducted annually at Yasavi's 
shrine, with dhikr performahces staged in a subterranean chamber not far southwest 
of the mausoleum; a small mosque had been erected there, and the place was called 
the ghar (“cave”). Masson says nothing about the &bum-i €sbg, however. - 

26. Joseph Castagné, *le culte des lieux saints de l'Islam au Turkestan," 
LDBtbnognapbie, 46 (1951), 46-124 [p. 601. 

27. Iam indebted for this account to William Dirks, who made available to me 
transcriptions &f oral tradition about Yasavi he recorded, together with Ashirbek 
Muminov, in Turkistan in November, 1994, from then 90-year old Alisher Khojaev, 
known as “Alish Baba.” 

28. The Qazaq description of pilgrimage customs at Yasavi's shrine, cited above 
(note 21) mentions, among the places visited outside the mausoleum, a site called the 
kitluetkbana, where Yasavi “lay beneath the earth for 63 years," and then a place 
where Yasavi performed the Jz&br z3&ri" with 99 shaykhs (presumably 99,000 was 
meant); the latter place is called "Fam gbasbig" a meaningless phrase that clearly 
masks (through Qazaq pronunciation [i.e. “kh” as “q,” 4zyz as ghayn] and Cyrillic 
mistranscription of the Arabic text [i.e. “q” as *P"] the phrase Abum-i isba (Sapabekült, 
"Türkistandaghi tarikhi ziyarat,” p. 123). Nothing is said of this origin in Senigova’s 
archeological report, and the author's translation of the site's name, “Aulie Kumchik 
Ata,” as “sandy hill of the holy father" (i.e. linking the name to “gum” "sand;" “Unikal’- 
noe kul'tovoe sooruzhenie Aulie Kumchik-Ata," p. 105), likewise suggests that she had 
not heard of any connection with the tale of the &5u/zn-f 1sbg. 

29. See my Js/amitzation and Native Religion in the Golden Horde: Baba Titkles 
and Conversion to Islam in Historical and Epic Tradition (Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1994; Series “Hermeneutics: Studies in the History of Religions”), esp. 
232-90. What is distinctive about the clear evocation of these themes in connection 
with Yasavi and his Sufi circle is their evidently stunted narrative development. Unlike 
other legendary cycles focused upon Yasavi, these stories do not appear to have been 
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incorporated into broader genealogical traditions or legends of communal origin (and, 
as suggested, they were put to quite different use in the hagiographical context of 
Hazini's works and the Zamabar). 

30. Inany case, we should noted that the symbolism of the cave-pit and the fiery 
enclosure and the spiritual sweating, while possibly drawn from imagery meaningful 
in indigenous Inner Asian religious tradition, should not be construed as indicating 
Ahmad Yasavi's own closeness to, or taste for, pre-Islamic Turkic rites or outlooks. 
Rather, what seems most significant about the use of such imagery is its conscious 
Islamization in connection with its application to Yasavi. If we suggest, for instance, 
that the stories about Yasavi's cave or retirement cell echo narratives in which the 
image of shamanic fire-ordeals played a central role, we must acknowledge that in this 
case, the "roasting" of the Sufi adepts is removed from any distinctively shamanic 
context and combined instead with motifs of more general mystical symbolism (i.e. 
the imagery of drinking the fire of mystical love). More broadly, both the theme of 
enclosure and mystical ardor and the theme cf breaking out of an enclosure (whether 
through miraculous travel or through Hakim Ata’s success in widening the cave) also 
play upon basic experiential polarities of Süfi practice, with the notions of 
“contraction” (ga&z) and “expansion” (Gast). In short, we are dealing with narratives 
evoking a wide range of themes, of various origins, but in a quite consciously Muslim 
environment; neither the narrative content nor the interpretative accompaniment can 
justify a claim that Ahmad Yasavi himself, or his Süfi tradition, was somehow devoted 
to pre-Islamic religious beliefs or practices. 

31. Thisis clear in the sanction claimed by various rulers, through claims of 
dreams or visions at the shrine in which Ahmad Yasavi bestowed his blessing, and in 
the regular cultivation of the shrine-based constituencies through royal pilgrimages 
and donations to the complex. In this connection, the interaction of Safi circles with 
the “public” aspect of Yasavi's saintly charisma differs from the political use of that 
public (and often shrine-based) charisma; while in Hazini's case, we see the Safi 
turning to the shrine for narratives, perhaps the best example of an appeal to publicly 
accessible charisma for political legitimization, found in the Zamapat (ff. 54b-55b), 
involves a ruler portrayed as a benefactor of, and pilgrim to, Ahmad Yasavi’s shrine 
(Muhammad Shibani Khan), but as an enemy of the leading representatives of the Sufi 
order that traced its origins to Ahmad Yasavi (Shaykh Jamal ad-Din and Khudaydad). 

32. See my “The Politics of Sacred Lineages in 19th-Century Central Asia: Descent 
Groups linked to Khwaja Ahmad Yasavi in Shrine Documents and Genealogical 
Charters," /nternattonal Journal of Middle East Studies, 31/4 (1999): 507-30. 
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e 9üfi shrine of the eleventh-century shaikh ‘Ali ibn *Uthmàn al- 

Jullabi al-Hujwiri (d. 1070), commonly referred to as Data Ganj 

Bakhsh (“The Master Bestower of Treasure”), is one of the main 
religious centers for Pakistani Sifi activity: Al-Hujwirl's shrine is associated 
with other eminent historical Lahori spaces; it faces Shah Jahan's Mughai 
Badshahi Masjid and it connects to the main road that leads to the older 
section of Lahore that contains the tomb of Mabmüd Ghaznavi and Wazir 
Khan’s Masjid. Al-Hujwirl's famous Persian Sufi treatise Xash/a/-Mabjib is 
still widely published in Lahore and is very popular among Süfis who use it 
as an instructional guide in Süfi spirituality.! Süfi shaikhs and muridsin 
Lahore who belong to one or more order make the claim that Xash/a/- 
Mabjüb is one the most fundamental Süfi manuals for inner awakening, 
and is an essential text to be included in any collection of Süfi classics. As a 
significant text in Süfi historiography, there is an intriguing connection 
between this text and modern Safi practices of worship, spiritual guidance, 
and the process of unveiling the veils. 

Throughout the year, Data Ganj Bakhsh’s shrine attracts thousands of 
believers who come to the tomb, one of the oldest sacred Sufi shrines in 
the area, for religious observance, spiritual purity, and the celebration of 
the Shaikh. As is true with many religious sites and rituals, the shrine seems 
to be transformed in a kind. of sacred time to another level of holy ground 
that is filled with spiritual devotion. During the extraordinary celebration of 
Data Ganj Bakhsh's death festival, or 2475, which is held every month during 
the third week of S@/ar, the;shrine is electrified by thousands of pilgrims 
who dedicate themselves in worship, remembrance rituals, and intensive 
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prayers.? During the 1998 and 1999 “rs festivities, the Data Ganj Bakhsh 
Executive rs Committee estimated that approximately six to seven hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims visited and participated in the #rscelebration.3 
While the shrine is a place for Sufi spiritual devotion, with Data Ganj 
Bakhsh as the center of that devotion, during the time of the wsthe shrine 
becomes the locus of special activities for pilgrims who come to be 
present with the Shaikh. 

The annual ?7*is an expensive production that is broadcasted on 
Pakistani television, radio, and over the Internet.‘ It is a high profile social 
and religious event to which members of other Safi orders and Muslim 
groups travel from all parts of the country to be included. In addition to 
the Sufi participants, other pilgrims present at the “ss include social 
activists, politicians, technocrats, academics, poets, artists, 
businesspersons, musicians, and observers. Some social activists and 
politicians occasionally present lectures or press conferences to promote 
their particular cause while receiving blessings from Data Ganj Bakhsh. 
For such people, the message and teachings of Data Ganj Bakhsh is less 
important than the social status and future prospects that come with being 
apart of a community that produces a popular cultural, social, and reli- 
gious event like the 245? 

Rather than an extensive analysis of the intersection between the 
secular and the sacred in the shrine world of Data Ganj Bakhsh, this essay 
is concerned with the ways in which Data Ganj Bakhsh's sacred space 
interfaces with the text of Xash/al-Mapbjubin the context of modern Süfi 
devotion, and how this text is alive in the enactment of many Sifi rituals 
and devotions throughout the religious phenomena of the 4s. This essay 
further seeks to illustrate the way space is specially transformed to meet 
the unique needs of “sritual, worship, and the influx of a non-Süfi 
population. Süfts who observe the Ysrituals find in them a celebration of 
the reunion of Data Ganj Bakhsh and God. Thus, the text functions to 
maintain its instructional authority in practice. For Süfis and non-Süfis, 
the “rs provides a moment of sacred pilgrimage; for devout Sufis, it is the 
moment when they welcome the presence of the Süfi Shaikh and cel- 
ebrate his spiritual company in every ritual. 


The Phenomenology of Sufi Worship at Data Ganj 
Bakhsh's Shrine 

During the ?scelebration, pilgrims typicaly observe the Sufi etiquette 
of conduct (224), although the enormous number of people present at 
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the shrine necessitates that it be loosely followed. For instance, faithful 
Süfis wear modest clothing, covering their heads and arms, and enter 
with the right foot while reciting a stra from the Quran. Once on the 
grounds of Data Ganj Bakhsh’s shrine, the @¢@is to never have one's 
back facing the tomb; when moving away, one should face the tomb at 
all times.” These types of ada@bat the ws are not always recognized 
because of the diversity ‘of pilgrims who go there with different back- 
grounds, religious affiliations, and spiritual agendas. Many non-Sifi 
pilgrims will enter without head coverings and not know which Quranic 
süras to recite on the grounds of the shrine. 

While Sufis of the Naqshbandiyyà and Chishtiyya orders may have 
similar 42425 practices on the shrine grounds, their 2225 are distinct and 
identifiable For example, Chishti Süfis revere Data Ganj Bakhsh's tomb 
as the primary space for performing prayers and reciting the Quran; the 
second most important space for them, if not equal to Data Ganj Bakhsh’s 
tomb, is the designated space where Khwaja Mo'in ud-din Chishti (d. 
1236) came to pray and contemplate “sawwuf Naqshbandi Sufi shaikhs 
unquestionably agree that the space surrounding the tomb is sacred, but 
they hold their gatheringsiand display their 2225at the opposite northern 
end of the tomb. On the one hand, these differences in ZzZP reflect the 
diversity of Sufis present at the 2775, who use the common space in differ- 
ent ways while accepting ànd tolerating the practices of other orders.? On 
the other hand, it demonstrates how Süfis and others are able to share the 
common sacred moment of the “sto build a united community that 
performs ritual, prays, and'interacts with each other in mutual respect.!? 

The five daily prayers and Friday juma@ prayers are regularly con- 
ducted on the grounds of the shrine of Data Ganj Bakhsh, adjacent to the 
tomb. The prayers are open to the general public and are not exclusively 
for Süfi Muslims. However, it is in the space immediately surrounding the 
tomb of Data Ganj Bakhsh where Sifi religious activity is practiced and 
easily noticeable. While the prayers are held in the masjid at assigned 
times, Süfis and pilgrims seeking spiritual unity through Data Ganj Bakhsh 
can come at any time during the day or night for prayers and veneration. 
Upon entering the shrine, it.is customary to first pray two raka tsor 
prostrations in favor of the $ufi Shaikh. There is no doubt that the prayers 
are always for God, as praying or prostrating to the Sufi Shaikh would 
amount to the act of s4#7% or association of partners with God. But in 
these extra prayers, believers often thank God for being present with His 
selected friend, or “ WiZya -A//gb." Believers are grateful to God first 
and foremost, and then to Data Ganj Bakhsh's ‘invitation of hidden trea- 
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sure’ (da wdt-e dafina)which allow them to be present at the shrine. It is 
this invitation that distinguishes the believers who enter the sacred grounds 
of the tomb from those believers who never get the opportunity to have 
such relationship with the Süft Shaikh. For Süfis and spiritual pilgrims of 
Data Ganj Bakhsh, the fact that they are prostrating on the grounds of the 
shrine means that the invitation was originally transmitted from Data Ganj 
Bakhsh to God, who then ultimately brought the individual to the shrine.” 

After removing their shoes, pilgrims enter the shrine whispering words 
of thankfulness and bearing offerings in their hands. These words of 
thankfulness may take the form of either verses from the Quran or, more 
likely, praises in the vernacular language. With the assistance of the 
shrine’s volunteers, pilgrims are guided to stand in line. While gender 
mixing is permitted outside of this space, there are separate lines for men 
and women to greet Data Ganj Bakhsh. Pilgrims stand in line patiently 
waiting to offer garlands of rose petals, satin sheets with Quranic verses 
embroidered on them, or handfuls of local currency for the salaam. 
Standing in line is not the time for spiritual reflection, as the pilgrims are 
constantly approached by poorer visitors seeking charity and by other 
pilgrims distributing sweet condiments. For pilgrims, the movement of the 
line toward the center of the shrine is a preview of the spiritual activities 
that comprise the pilgrimage. At the moment of reaching the window 
(chawkat) of Data Ganj Bakhsh’s tomb, pilgrims are greeted by a volunteer 
who instructs them to bend downward while reciting Quranic verses, and 
reminds them that this is the perfect time to request personal favors from 
Data Ganj Bakhsh.!^ Returning to the erect position and standing up facing 
the chawékdi, pilgrims then pitch money, flowers, or the decorative satin 
sheet on top of the marbled tomb. Since the window acts as a physical wall 
restricting pilgrims from touching Data Ganj Bakhsh’s tomb, volunteers 
stand inside assisting pilgrims with ritual offerings and the placing of the 
satin sheet over the tomb. 


The Safi Devotionalof Dbikr 

At Data Ganj Bakhsh’s tomb, Sufi shaikhs confirm the idea that the 
discipline of remembering God (££ is stated in numerous Quranic 
verses. Particularly popular with many shaikhs and murids at the shrine is 
25:9, “Truly it is We who have revealed the scripture (@/-dbter/ and We are 
its Preservers.” Süfis at Data Ganj Bakhsh’s shrine use the term dhikr 
generally to mean reflecting, meditating, and bringing oneself closer to 
God through spiritual exercise.1? One popular Sifi shaikh in Lahore often 
found at Data Ganj Bakhsh's shrine surrounded by disciples is Hakim 
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Muhammad Misa, who defines dbskras “returning to God, and the best 
form of dhikris reading the Holy Quran in order that you experience the 
way the words take you back to the Creator."6 That is to say, any real self- 
examination (mupasaba/that leads to a meaningful encounter with God 
begins with the recitation of the Quran. Hakim Muhammad Misa stresses 
the significance of removing blinders when reading the Holy Quran to 
truly see how each verse speaks to the individual. For Hakim Muhammad 
Misa, dhikr a/-Quran is the starting point for remembering God and 
meditating oneself back to Him." During the day, Quranic recitation is 
broadcast over loud speakers by professional Quranic recitors hired by the 
shrine administration. At night, concentric circles form around the best 
recitors, who provide their interpretation and meaning of the reading. 
Pilgrims seeking a peacéful moment with the text can find a secluded area 
to read the Quran on a carpeted floor on the northeastern side of Data 
Ganj Bakhsh'stomb. — : 

In addition to dhikr al-Quran, within the main plaza of the shrine, 
most pilgrims are involved with specific techniques of breath control, 
directing the breath towárd the heart, repeating the names of God, and 
cleansing their thoughts by gradually reciting the shabad@b more and 
more loudly.!9 Within Hakim Muhammad Misa’s circle, pilgrims listen 
attentively to his elucidation of three types of mandatory dhikr. First, all 
serious spiritual aspirants need to do dhikr with their tongue and ask 
Allah’s blessings. The second dhíkrconsists of purifying the heart to make 
space for God. Third is the type of dhikr built upon love (mupabbad; it 
draws upon God's self-disclosure (strr) to the spiritual seeker. In a more 
energetic and dramatic tone, Hakim Muhammad Misa shouts, “It is here 
where the Spirit of God provides a vision, a direct vision of light and 
eternallove!"? With harids waving to the sky, his immediate murids 
emphatically respond with the praise Subpana A/I25 Praise to God) and 

dbtkr be Alab ka rasta bai (Dérkris the only path to Allah!) The Hakim 
instructs his musrids to put their hands on their thighs, close their eyes, and 
concentrate on their hearts as he initiates a vocal dbtérof La taba tla 
Allfab (‘There is no God but God’). The dbtkrof La aba tla Allab be- 
comes a synchronized group chant with the leading murid orchestrating 
the tone and direction of the dir. Like the conductor of a symphony, the 
leading muridsupervises the dbtkrof La ilaba illâ Allab so that the bodies 
are cleansed for God's companionship. With each low sound of ZZcomes a 
stronger pitch of ba Md with even a deeper tone on 4/2. The rever- 
beration Z4 dba Ma Allab needs to penetrate all parts of the body, until 
the heart is completely full of nothing but God. The power of this invoca- 
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tion is such that one is entirely consumed with Z4 ha ta Ahab and all 
passing thoughts are negated by the dhikr. As the ZP£&rcomes to its final 
chant, Hakim Muhammad Müsa's voice guides the pilgrim's journey to 
God, and eventually his is the last voice to recite Z2 25a ilā Allāh. 


The Mabfil Samd‘and Devotional Music 

The use of music and dancing as a means of spiritual enlightenment 
has been one of the most contentious issues in Sufism. Such Sufi orders as 
the Suhrawardi, Qadiri and the Naqshbandi are critical of the use of music; 
nevertheless, listening to and performing Sufi devotional music (gawwalt) 
is a central event of the ws. The urs Executive Committee understands the 
attraction of gawdi performances (mabh/ilsama?., An impressive stage is 
built beforehand with glittering and flashing decorative lights on which 
Pakistan's most prominent gaz/t42// groups perform; each group is care- 
fully scheduled for the evening or day based on the popularity of their 
quati poetry. 

The celebrations at the shrine begin with Qur’anic recitation and 
singing poetry honoring the Prophet (na tivyd). Once a qawwali group 
takes the stage, it is customary for them to begin with a song praising God 
(barnd) then proceed with a ma¢and afterwards successive songs praising 
Data Ganj Bakhsh.*! During the “rscelebration, gatzzZ/i is the main 
communal ritual in which pilgrims and visitors alike are dazzled by spiri- 
tual poetry. In its form and structure as an assembly, it is an impressive 
celebration of Data Ganj Bakhsh.?? Qawudlias devotional music brings 
an appreciation of the divine and all of the manifestations of the sacred that 
are present at the shrine. In accordance with dhikr, gawwali music is also 
repetitive both poetically and rhythmically, which reinforces the impor- 
tance of establishing an inner habitual devotion. The main purpose of 
the chanters is to bring the pilgrims to and from a spiritual journey that 
encompasses moments of ecstasy (wad). These moments of wajdare 
deeply transcendental experiences, and may involve intimate dialogues 
with either Allah, the Prophet, or Data Ganj Bakhsh himself. Not only can a 
successful gawwi group stir up the hearts of the pilgrims to see God, but 
they have the ability to use the gawwi to evoke a passionate vision and a 
spiritual experience with the divine. Pilgrims enraptured by the gawua/t 
music either dance or shower the gatur party with money or hand them 
boxes of sweets to show appreciation of the recalling the God's presence. 
For pilgrims not affiliated with any $afi order and without spiritual training 
in “asawwuf, qatwtua/Talso can be a vehicle for spiritual ecstasy and experi- 
encing divine revelation. 
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The mabh/il sama ‘is the most unifying communal event at the 4475, as 
well as the most distinctive feature of Data Ganj Bakhsh’s shrine. The 
devotional music brings numerous groups of Süfis and non-Süfis to cel- 
ebrate the reunion of Data Ganj Bakhsh with God, reasserting the unique- 
ness of the shrine's legitimacy in their particular practice of sasawwuf 4 
The gawwé/i music is an;important way for the shrine to connect and 
design the spiritual journey of the pilgrims, who in return show their 
affection with offerings. - 


Uncovering Veils in the Xash/a/-Mapjab Text and in 
the urs 

For many visitors, the “7s functions as an important cultural and social 
event that should not be missed. For the majority of Süfi pilgrims, how- 
ever, it represents a time to express in external ways their deep commit- 
ment to asawwuf?> This affirmation of faith is larger than the celebration 
of a single shaikh's reunion with Allah; it is the deeper insight and practice 
of what it means to be living in search of Allah's self-disclosure. The «rs is 
one component of a greater lifelong journey of discovering the sacred and 
encountering Allah. Regardless of where a Süfi might be along the inner 
path, the wrsis a time to assert an experience of encountering Allah. Al- 
Hujwitrs XashfalMabjab presents a detailed account of Safi theories and 
practices. This text is the most important work to be read by modern-day 
Süfis in Pakistan. The abundant visibility and reading of the Kashf al- 
Mabjabin and around the shrine clearly shows its vitality in both the Sufi 
and the non-Süfi culture.” : 

Aside from being available in numerous editions, the Kash/al-Mabjub 
is used publicly during the “sin circles of discussion (4/242) on the 
shrine's grounds, where Sufi shaikhs or their prominent muridstead short 
passages out loud to pilgrims. Unlike Quranic recitation, Sufi shaikhs use 
this time of reading of the text as an opportunity for pilgrims to question 
the inner meanings of the passages. Pilgrims then take the opportunity to 
raise questions with the shaikh about his interpretation. This joint intellec- 
tual and spiritual engagement with the text among Sufi shaikhs, 7725, 
and pilgrims is a process of mutual discovery of Data Ganj Bakhsh’s 
tasawwuf? ' 


Uncovering the Third Veil: Faith 
With each reading of the ‘Xash/al-Mabyub, the Süfi reader hopes to 
unveil the “veils of life." It is further assumed that ‘unveiling the veil’ can 
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enhance one's faith, piety, prayer, fasting, charity, and etiquette. Reading 
the text is always done in a public palaga. Often, the following passage is 
commonly read out loud: Faith is asawwu/fand the acknowledgment and 
acceptance of God's works. Who ever may know Allah knows him by one 
of His Attributes, and the most prestigious of His attributes are three kinds: 
those connected with His beauty Gama) and with His majesty falz) and 
with His perfection (kamā) Another reading on faith highlights human 
error as it pertains to the knowledge of Allah; "Human beings do not know 
Allah except through the knowledge that Allah gives them. Faith is essen- 
tially the act of humans connecting to the guidance of Allah, as He said in 
the Quran 6:125 ‘Who ever Allah wishes to lead right, He will open his 
breast to receive Islam and who ever He wishes to lead astray, He will 
make his breast strait and narrow.'"?? 

The readings selected from the Xashfa/-Map/z6 must meet a few basic 
conditions, one of which is that they be supported by the Quran or Aadiths 
of the Prophet.* In order for listeners to take the text as a serious learning 
manual for sasewwu/spirituality, passages need to be validated by histori- 
cal texts believed to be infallible and referred to by recognized historical 
Sufi figures. The instructor may decide to choose a short simple narrative 
or more advance theoretical sections on “asawwuj, depending on the level 
of his own training in 4asawwu/and his ability to understand the degree of 
readiness of the pilgrims sitting at the balaga. The following passage is 
usually recited: “In short, faith is really the absorption of all human at- 
tributes in search of Allah. In the holy Quran 27:34, it states, ‘Kings, when 
they enter a city, they ruin it.’ But, when Zasaww/ is established in the 
heart of the Sufi, the world of doubt is absolutely destroyed."?! It is to be 
noted that the emphasis on faith is meant to help pilgrims at the ?47*to see 
themselves as active seekers of Allah's knowledge. Here, faith is estab- 
lished as an integral element in A4s@wwuf by which one is capable of 
accessing the attributes of Allah. This view holds that faith is guided by 
Allah alone. 


Uncovering the Fourth Veil: Purification and 
Repentance 

During the balaga meetings, Süft shaikhs and muridsread passages 
referring to the unveiling process of Zzsztzt/u/, as well as the minute 
explanations made by Data Ganj Bakhsh. This guarantees a textual, histori- 
cal, and spiritual continuity at the shrine, with the Süfi shaikhs and murids 
serving as the modern guardians of Data Ganj Bakhsh's sasawwuf Such 
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Sufi authorities as al-Muhasibi (d.857) and Bayezid Bistami (d. 874) have 
discussed the esoteric merits of repentance (421/64) and purification 
Gabdrat/as the initial steps toward union with the divine. Instructors stress 
Bakhsh's interpretation of the subject, and often recite the following 
passage: “Repentance (fawba)is the first-station for spiritual pilgrims on 
the way to the Truth, just as the purification (4547s the first step for 
those who desire to serve God. In the Quràn, sūra 66:8 states, 'O believers, 
turn to Allah in repentance.’ 74wée really involves the turning back from 
what God has forbidden;through fear of what He has commanded."?? 

In the same /alaga, a teacher may read a passage which elaborates the 
Prophet’s practice of 42245 and fabarat, and the way they were embodied 
in his followers’ life. Adepts usually recite the following from Kashf al- 
Mabjab: "The Prophet of Allah (peace be upon him) said repentance is the 
act of returning. The respected Imàm Junayd al-Baghdadi (May Allah be 
pleased with him)? takes the view that repentance consists in forgetting 
the sin. For great scholars like the imam, the main argument is that the 
sinner is a lover of God, and in contemplation, it is wrong to remember sin, 


for remembrance of sin isa veil between God and those who contemplate 


Him.” i 

In discussing the idea 'of ‘uncovering the veil,’ the murid cites concise 
passages from the text relating to the real implementation of awha and 
fabdrat: “Repentance is of three kinds: (1) from understanding what is 
wrong to what is right, (2)'then moving toward a better understanding of 
what is right to what is more righteous, (3) and finally, moving selfhood to 
Allah. The first kind is the repentance of the ordinary people; the second 
kind is the repentance of the elite folks; and the third kind of repentance 
belongs to the degree of Divine love (mupabbat)"*^ In the same manner 
that the different levels and understandings of £725 are explicated, the 
murid points out how 4t/5z and fabaratare also separated by the levels 
of understanding and of sasawwu/practice. 


Uncovering the Fifth Veil: Prayers and Love 

During the “ss, numerous 4a/agats are conducted on the subject of 
‘unveiling the veil,’ and prayers and love. Each muridfollows a particular 
method in dealing with the subject of prayer and love. Some may read in 
the order of the text, passage by passage, while others may browse 
through sections they consider to be the main points. The decision of what 
sections to read and how long to run the Jalaga depends on the muria’s 
ability to sustain the interests of the pilgrims. Many of the muridsbegin 
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with Data Ganj Bakhsh's commentary on the origins and function of prayer 
in AaatutüufJ "Prayer (namaz) means remembrance of God and submis- 
siveness to Him only, but in the legal use of the term it is associated with 
the five prayers that God has ordered to be performed which also involves 
certain conditions. These are the conditions for namaz (1) They are be 
purified outwardly from filth and inwardly from desire. (2) That one's 
outward garment should be clean and one's inner garment should be 
lawfully acceptable. (2) That the place where one purifies one's self should 
be outwardly free from pollutants and inwardly free from sin. (4) That one 
turns outwardly toward the gr2/7 which is the Ka‘ba and the inward toward 
the gb/a which is the Throne of Allah, which is the mystery of Divine 
contemplation. (5) That we stand outwardly in the state of power (gudraù 
and inwardly in the garden of proximity to Allah (gurbat). (6) That one 
have sincere intention to approach Allah. (7) Saying 'Allah Akbar' in the 
station of awe and annihilation, and standing in the abode of union, and 
reciting the Quran reverently, and bowing the head with humility, and 
prostrating one's self with sincerity. To make the profession of faith with 
deep concentration, is to salute the annihilation of one’s attributes.” A 
listing of conditions of namdazis a thorough way of analyzing each point. A 
mistake often made by muridsis focusing upon their own points and 
neglecting to conduct open discussion in the palaga. 

Some instructors use shorter passages to make their point and to 
highlight Data Ganj Bakhsh's analysis of asawwu/ They use the following: 
*Bowing oneself in prostration forces humility and the prostration of the 
head brings about self-knowledge, and the profession of faith is an inti- 
mate statement. Real salutation takes the place of detachment from the 
world and escape from the problems of stations.” For murids, the 
balaqais a perfect and intimate setting in which to bring about an ‘unveil- 
ing' for pilgrims. They anticipate that members sitting in discussion will 
raise perennial problems in /szt/t/u/ practice, and then demonstrate how 
the text of Datà Ganj Bakhsh' resolved those issues a long time ago. 

During the balaga, a muridis careful to choose passages of the text 
which are supported by the Quran and sunnah. This gives legitimacy both 
to the text and to the #uri@ who functions as an authority figure on 
specific texts and on the larger tradition itself. One popular passage often 
read in public says, "Prayer is mostly performed by those who are engaged 
in self-mortification or who have attained to steadfastness (istiga@mat). The 
glorious Quran states in sūra 2:160, ‘Some men take idols beside Allah and 
love them as they love Allah, but the believers love Allah best.' As regards 
those who possess ‘states’ (aud), their prayers, in the perfection of 
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ecstasy, correspond to the 'station' of union, so that through their prayers 
they become united. The holy Prophet (pbuh) said: ‘In prayer lies my 
delight.’8 

In these lectures nd circles of discussion, the ‘unveiling of the fifth 
veil’ is a complicated task for the murids, who need to determine the best 
approach in connecting ‘with the pilgrims. Getting bogged down with 
etymologies, legal history, and the listing of numerous conditions is gener- 
ally not a good approach for the murids. Experienced shaikhs and murids 
know that the elements of sasawwuf cannot be communicated merely 
through a cerebral discussion. Rather, the group at the Jalaga must be 
transformed by the expetiential nature of the talk and text. 


Uncovering tbe Eighth Veil: the Z//and 
Contemplation | 

During the “zs, muris discuss the inner meanings of pilgrimage as 
interpreted by Data Ganj I Bakhsh. Kashf al-Mabfab states that God's origi- 
nal purpose in ordering people to perform aff is more concerned about 
inner reflection and meditation than embarking on a physical journey to 
Arabia. For example, the text states, "The reality of things, the true object of 
pilgrimage is not to visitthe Ka'ba, but to obtain contemplation 
(mushabadat) of Allah." , Again, the text cites a P^ in support of the 
idea of mushabadat “The Prophet (pbuh) said, ‘Worship God as though 
you see Him, if you do not see Him, He certainly sees you." € 

These readings reflect the ongoing historical tensions between the 
supporters of Yrs activities at the shrine and proponents who believe that 
Paffto the Ka'ba is the only sacred pilgrimage in Islam. By reinforcing the 
Quranic order of hagas truly being a contemplative event, then the “ss 
and the activities at the shrine become a legitimate territorial substitute for 
the Zag If the intention of the Quran is to highlight the importance of 
contemplation in one’s life, then Data Ganj Bakhsh's shrine is the place 
where pilgrims can attain a high level of spiritual concentration.f! One 
popular reading from the text is, “Our wishing is the greatest of the veils 
that hinder us from seeing Allah. This is because we love our existence of 
self-will, and self-will is disobedience. Disobedience is a veil. When self- 
will vanishes from this world, contemplation is attained, and when contem- 
plation (mushabadav is firmly established, there is no difference between 
this world and the next.” ' 
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Uncovering the Eleventh Veil: Musical Listening— 
sama 

Qawwédli performances contribute to a central unified “rs ritual in ways 
that are especially important for pilgrims who do not belong to a Sufi 
order. Murids, therefore, are particularly vigilant in arguing for the legiti- 
macy of gauwdali.® It is argued that music performance ($2742 is ac- 
cepted by the Quran and sunnah, which made it possible for the $ufis to 
indulge in it. Irrunveiling the question of sama‘ murids discuss how 
devotional music is not a genre in itself but an extension of the recitation of 
the Quran and all of the melodic poetry within the Quran. “The most 
beneficial Sufi devotional music to the mind and most delightful to the ear 
is that the Word of God, which all believers and unbelievers, human beings 
are commanded to hear." This is supported by a Aadith which says, “It is 
permissible to hear poetry. The Prophet (pbuh) heard it, and the Compan- 
ions not only heard it but also spoke it. He (pbuh) also said “Some poetry 
is wisdom.” 

At almost every urs, there is a alaqa sponsored by the shrine authori- 
ties solely dedicated to the discussion of Dàtà Ganj Bakhsh's views on 
gawwale, Tt is a detailed account of the chapter on ss7:*and the way it 
should be understood in the modern period. First, the »uridassigned to 
read in the /a/244 begins with Data Ganj Bakhsh’s categories of classes of 
musicians: “Safi musicians may be divided into two classes: (1) Those who 
hear the spiritual meaning, (2) Those who hear the material sound. Listen- 
ing to sweet sounds produces a spark of the substance molded in human 
beings." Second, the zzuriZ gives an overview of past Sufi shaikhs who 
debated the same issue and the way in which Data Ganj Bakhsh made his 
conclusions based on their arguments. For example, the murid reads the 
following section: "The respected Shaikh Dhu’l Nin Misri (maph) said that 
devotional music has a Divine influence that stirs the heart to seek God: 
those who listen to it spiritually become closer to Allah. This respected Süfi 
Shaikh did not mean that s@md@‘is the cause of becoming closer to Allah, 
but he meant that the music listener should hear the spiritual reality, not 
the mere sound, and that the Divine influence should sink into the heart to 
stir it up. Obviously anyone who sits in the s2722*and follows the truth will 
experience a revelation, but the person who follows his lower soul will be 
veiled." 

Any instructional reading for pilgrims consists of elaborating Dàtà Ganj 
Bakhsh's proper elements of guidance for 5:72*and the boundaries that 
need to be respected. The »u714 may read the subsection entitled “The 
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Conditional Rules on Sa@ma*” to demonstrate Data Ganj Bakhsh's concern 
about possible abuse in ‘performing and listening to devotional music. One 
main reason the murid focuses on samd‘is to ensure that the pilgrims 
understand the proper é@@bin a sama ‘setting, and make it clear that Data 
Ganj Bakhsh’s shrine mdintains those boundaries strictly. One important 
passage from the Xash/al-Mabjab says, "It is necessary that a spiritual 
director should be present during the performance, and that the place 
should be cleared for thé common people, and that the singer should be a 
respectable person. The heart should be emptied of worldly thoughts, and 
that the disposition of the musician should not be distracted by humor." 

The murid begins with the passages that discuss the conditions for Sufi 
singers at a s¢ma‘ “You (the Sufi singer) must not exceed the proper 
bounds of devotional music until it manifests its power, and when it has 
become powerful you must be agitated, and if it calms, you must be calm. 
You must be able to distinguish a strong natural impulse from the strenu- 
ous work of ecstasy (242/2)"*? Once this is clearly understood by mem- 
bers at the 5/242, the murid proceeds to discuss the boundaries for 
listeners at the sama‘ A passage often read out loud is, "The listener must 
have enough perception to be capable of receiving the Divine influence 
and of doing justice to it. When Allah's might is manifested on his heart he 
must not try to repel it, and when its force is broken he must not try to 
attract it. While he is in a state of spiritual emotion, he must neither expect 
anyone to help him nor refuse anyone's help if it be offered."^? 


Conclusion 

The “sat Data Ganj Bakhsh's shrine is a complex celebration of 
various communities, Süfi and non-Sifi, who attend for a variety of reasons 
connected to their spiritual'or secular agenda. For the average pilgrim, the 
celebration is an important cultural, social, and political event that can not 
be ignored. For Süfis, this is a sacred moment in the year to rejoice over 
Data Ganj Bakhsh’s union with Allah. The grsallows Sufi pilgrims to 
practice outwardly their faith of sas¢wwuf but also bring another opportu- 
nity to welcome the Sufi shaikh’s spiritual company in each ritual. 

The 275 provides an arena in which both Süfi and non-Süfi pilgrims can 
preserve and perform the rituals required to celebrate the shaikh’s pres- 
ence in worship, dhikr, gawwals, salaar, ritualistic prayers, Quranic 
recitation, and in the Aa/agdés. All of the “ssrituals are meant to aid in the 
spiritual journey of the pilgrims so that they attain proximity to either the 
divine, the Prophet, or Data Ganj Bakhsh. All of these religious events, 
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whether in a collective @hsror in an intellectual Pa/aga setting, are meant 
to remove that which blinds one to transcendental experiences. The urs 
phenomenon is completely a s44sawwzyfenterprise, which must touch every 
sense of the body in order it to be truly understood. 

Data Ganj Bakhsh's “rs is based not only on rituals and instructional 
Salaqats, but is also a religious phenomenon that interfaces with the text of 
Kashf al-Mabjib. The reading, lecturing, and debating of the Kashf al- 
Mabjithby murids demonstrates the liveliness of the text with the 
larger‘ ursevent. One of the reasons for its continued popularity in contem- 
porary Sufi literature is that it is still used as a Sufi manual for spiritual 
enlightenment. The text is not an isolated manual to learn by oneself or 
even an esoteric writing that needs to be demystified. It is a text in which a 
community of pilgrims experiences a process of discovering and lifting the 
veils. Along with the ws rituals, the Xasb/a/Mapyubis a significant re- 
source for pilgrims to better understand “asawwyf In this way, rituals are 
performed by pilgrims who comprehend the complexities of the wrsand, 
more importantly, pilgrims are further connected to Data Ganj Bakhsh’s 
shrine and to his text. 
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A Second ‘Ali: The Making 
of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani in 
Popular Imagination 


Jamal J. Elias 
Amberst College 
Amberst, Massachusetts 


ayyid ‘Ali Hamadani (714/1314 - 786/1385) is a major Sufi figure 

with two shrines—one marking the place of his death, the other 

his burial site—and'a major 4bangab complex associated with him. 
The three sites are in three different countries, and he is the patron saint of 
an entire ethnic group, the Kashmiri Muslims. Yet there is no noteworthy 
shrine cult associated with him, nor do people piously recall stories of 
miracles or charisma as the most cherished aspects of his biography. His - 
authority appears to have derived in large part from his aristocratic Iranian 
background, his intellectual credentials as one of the most productive 
scholars in what came to be known as the Kubrawi tradition, and perhaps 
from his status as the nephew of the important Kubrawi shaykh, ‘Ala’ al- 
dawla Simnani (d. 736/1336).! Early biographical writings concerning him 
endow him with behavioral characteristics typical of Sufi masters in his 
environment. Several generations after his death, Hamadani was elevated 
above the status of ordinary Sufi shaykh by being accorded qualities 
reminiscent of the Prophet Muhammad. 

In modern times, his resemblance to the Prophet has been consolidated 
in hagiographical writings'in Pakistan and Kashmir, where he is popularly 
revered as the source of Islam in the region. He is the subject of several 
poems, including one by the famous philosopher-poet, Muhammad Iqbal. 
He is known variously as ‘The Second ‘Ali’ CAli-yi sani), ‘The King of 
Hamadan’ (Shah-i Hamadan), ‘The Great Prince’ (Amir-i kabir), or by his 
full name preceded by the honorific title ‘Mir.’ The Shah-i Hamadan Inter- 
national Association was formed in 1986 to provide a forum for religious 
devotees and scholars to share their reflections on him. The second annual 
Shah-i Hamadan International Conference was held in 1993 in 
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Muzaffarabad, the capital of Azad Kashmir (the part of Kashmir controlled 
by Pakistan and the closest Pakistanis can legally get to Hamadan's 
&bangdbin Srinagar); it was sponsored by Sardar Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
President of Azad Kashmir, and presided over by Nawaz Sharif, the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan.? The following year, the conference was held in 
Tajikistan, the country where Hamadani is buried, and the year after that 
in the small village of Nowkot in Pakistan where he died. 

Given his importance, it is surprising that Hamadani has never been 
the focus of major pilgrimage activity (outside of Kashmir) such as that 
surrounding revered Sufi figures in South Asia. This may perhaps be 
because his body did not remain in South Asia but was transported to 
Khuttalan in Tajikistan, where his religious heirs soon suffered serious 
political and religious setbacks and eventually scattered. Furthermore, the 
primary sites associated with him — Srinagar in Kashmir and Khuttalan in 
Tajikistan—are difficult to reach compared to major centers of pilgrimage 
such as the shrines of Mu'in al-din Chishti in Ajmer, Nizam al-din Awliya 
in Delhi, ‘Ali Hujwiri (Data Ganjbakhsh) in Lahore or La‘ Shahbaz 
Qalandar in Sehwan Sharif. It is also possible that the lack of pilgrimage 
activity may be an effect of his Kubrawi sz/szz affiliation, since major 
South Asian Sufi figures who are the center of veneration at shrines tend 
to be connected with the Chishtiyya or the Qadiriyya (this argument is 
particularly weak since popular pilgrimage activity pays very little atten- 
tion to formal s/sz/z affiliations). 

I believe the main reason for the lack of devotion around a shrine or 
kbangab of Hamadani is because he is not venerated for Sufi saintly activi- 
ties or for his charisma (although he is certainly credited with these quali- 
ties). Rather, he is revered as the bringer of Islam to a place—Kashmir—and 
so is not seen like other Sufis for whom conversion of the Hindu and 
Buddhist population of South Asia was only one important activity. On the 
contrary, he becomes a religious progenitor (in addition to being the bio- 
logical progenitor of the large population of Hamadanis, both Sunni and 
Twelver Shi'i, found throughout the Punjab). In this status, he resembles not 
‘Ali, after whom he was named, but the Prophet Muhammad. 

In this paper I attempt to demonstrate the change in popular depic- 
tions of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, from Sufi master to founder of a religious 
tradition who is explicitly seen in the image of the Prophet, to bringer of 
religion and Islamic civilization to a benighted land. The hagiographical 
base of later popular writings concerning Hamadani was provided by one 
of his disciples, Ja‘far Badakhshi, who saw him as a powerful and vener- 
able Sufi master.? The first major change in Hamadani’s image comes with 
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a missionary of the Nurbakhshi movement, Shams al-din ‘Iraqi (d. 932/ 
1526), who casts Hamadani as the founder ‘prophet’ of the Nürbakhshiyya. 
In modern times, the hagiographical process has continued with the image 
of Hamadani as religious founder characterized by Iraqi but, because of a 
societal taboo against explicitly comparing anyone to the Prophet, as well 
as a non-Nürbakhshi non- messianic cosmological outlook among the 
majority population of Pakistan and Kashmir, the comparison with the 
Prophet is implied rather than stated. 


Hamadani ’s Life and Career 

Hamadani is an important religious figure on several counts. He was a 
productive scholar who wrote works dealing with Sufi instruction and 
general ethical guidance; as well as treatises on more technical points of 
Sufi practice and philosophy. He is one of the most celebrated figures to 
have written about the institution of føtuwuy. He had extensive relation- 
ships with rulers of his day i in Iran, Central Asia, Kashmir and northern 
India, and is the author of a very popular ethico-political text in the “mir- 
rors for princes” genre entitled Zakbirat al-mulik As already mentioned, 
at a popular level, he is venerated as the patron saint of Kashmir, where the 
&bangab attributed to him (referred to as the Khanqah-i Mu‘alla) functions 
as one of the two most important Islamic centers in the Kashmir valley. 

In light of his historical significance, it is no surprise that Hamadani has 
been comparatively well-studied both in the West and the Islamic world, 
although a sustained analysis of his thought is still lacking.4 In addition to 
scholarly works, he has also received a fair amount of attention in popular 
religious writing in Pakistan and Kashmir. 

Much is known about Hamadini's life in Iran and Central Asia. There is 
little information about his activities in Kashmir, although this is probably 
due to the fact that, contrary to what many of his biographers may argue, 
he spent very little time in that region. 

Hamadani was born inithe Iranian city of Hamadan on the 12^ of Rajab 
714/22" of October, 1314 into a prominent family which claimed descent 
from ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib through his son and the third Shi'i Imam, Husayn. 
Hamadani was the nephew of the Kubrawi shaykh *Al2^ al-dawla Simnani, 
and was initiated into the Sufi path by Simnani's disciples Mabmüd-i 
Mazdaqani (d. 766/1365) and ‘Ali Düsti (d. 734/1334). He spent much of 
his life traveling, journeying i in his native Iran as well as in Iraq, Hijaz, Syria, 
Khwarazm, Transoxiana, Kashmir and India (and, if his biographies are to 
be believed, going as far as Sri Lanka). The major period of travel extended 
from 734/1334 until 754/ 1353, when he returned to Hamadan, married, and 
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devoted himself to the reorganization of Mazdaqani's &527ng4P. In the 
years immediately preceding Timür's invasion of Iran (and possibly as a 
direct consequence of this threat), he left Iran for Badakhshan where he 
settled in the town of Khuttalan. His son, Muhammad, who was to be 
critical in religious and political developments in Kashmir, was born there 
in 774/1372, and Ja‘far Badakhshi, who was to author the most influential 
biographical source on him, became his disciple there later in the same 
year. From Khuttalan, Hamadani made as many as three trips to Kashmir, 
none of which was for any length of time, the longest being only three 
months. During this period, he is also believed to have traveled to 
Turkestan and Khatai. On his final journey to Kashmir, he fell ill while 
returning to Badakhsan via Pakhli (near the town of Mansehra in the 
Hazara district of Pakistan), and died there on 6 Zu’l-Hijja 787/19 January 
1385. His body was taken by his disciples and transported to Khuttalan 
where it was buried, although there is still a shrine in the village of Nowkot 
near Mansehra marking the place of his death. 


From Sufi Master to Religious Exemplar 

The process of hagiography started very early with Hamadani: the 
most widely used biographical source on him, the XAudasat a/|-mandqgtb, 
was written by Jafar Badakhshi who was left in charge of the bangah in 
Khuttalan and therefore was not at Hamadani’s side during his travels. 
Badakhshi also did not play an extensive role in the later organization of 
the Hamadani-Kubrawi line. His narrative of Hamadani must therefore be 
seen as a disciple's memoir of his own relationship with his master; it was 
never intended as an exhaustive biography of Hamadani, although it has 
been used as such by later admirers. Badakhshi's work is in contrast to the 
Manqabat al-jawabirof Haydar Badakhshi, who drew his information 
from a wide range of sources including several of Hamadani's close 
disciples.’ 

It is not my purpose here to provide a detailed discussion of the early 
hagiographical tradition surrounding Hamadani nor the relative merits of 
early biographical sources. This has already been done in an excellent 
essay by Devin Deweese. Instead, I will try to outline changes in how 
Hamadani has been regarded in popular biographical tradition and the 
significance of accounts his career have taken in the religious life of his 
devotees. All popular accounts start with the Xbu/asat al-mandagqib, which 
is the most widely quoted textual source on Hamadani. 

Jafar Badakhshi's account of Hamadani contains numerous anecdotes 
which are specifically designed to set Hamadani apart from other important 
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religious figures of the day and make it clear why he was so deserving of 
being a major spiritual guide. At the beginning of the work, Badakhshi has a 
substantial section on the merits of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib and the A44/-£ bayt 
(Family of the Prophet), and he quotes extensively from Pz4izbto underline 
the necessity of showing them respect and devotion? Since Hamadani was 
not only named ‘Ali, but also happened to be a biological descendent of ‘Ali 
ibn Abi Talib and the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, devotion to the family of 
the Prophet would logically extend to Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani. 

Beyond calling attention to his status as a descendent of ‘Ali (and 
therefore of the Prophet), Badakhshi does not draw overt parallels be- 
tween Hamadini and the central figures in Muslim history. Instead, he 
emphasizes the nobility of Hamadani’s birth, his remarkable journeys the 
miraculous events that occurred during them. Thus, he informs the reader 
that Hamadani was precocious in his participation in religious life: as a 
small child, he attended a gathering of four hundred Sufi saints (214/2927) 
from all over Khurasan and Iraq who had been brought together by the 
ruler of Hamadan at the advice of one of his more pious ministers.? 

From the Xbusasat al-mandagib one gets the impression that one of the 
most remarkable features of Hamadàni's life was the extent to which he 
traveled the world. Badakhshi quotes Hamadani as saying of himself that 
he had traveled from the Orient (Masbrig) to the Occident (MagPriZ)three 
times? This may refer to the expanse of the Muslim world or perhaps just 
the Persian world, but it is certainly meant to be more than a figure of 
speech since Badakhshi describes Hamadani’s journey to Sarandip Cunder- 
stood to be Sri Lanka) to see the spot where Adam landed on the earth.! 
He also speaks of sea and desert journeys undertaken by Hamadani, which 
probably pertain to Hamadanr's travels to go on the Hajj. Taken together, 
they underline Hamadani's status as a religious figure of international 
importance and lend credibility to the later popular belief that he traveled 
extensively in the remote highlands of Baltistan and Turkestan. 

Badakhshi was not with Hamadani when the latter died and only 
heard about the details of the event from his brother, Qawàm al-din 
Badakhshi. Nevertheless, Ja‘far Badakhshi describes events surrounding 
Hamadani's death in detail, and his account has become the basis for all 
later descriptions of Hamadani's death written in South Asian historical 
and biographical works. According to Ja‘far Badakhshi, he came to the 
village of Rusta Bazar in Badakhshan toward the beginning of Safar 787/ 
March 1385 on a Sunday evening and was handed a letter from his 
brother.!! Qawaàm al-din’s letter described how, in the month of Zu'l- 
qa‘da, Hamadani left the principality of Srinagar intending to go to the 
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Hijaz for pilgrimage. When he reached the outskirts of the kingdom of 
Malik Khizr Shah, the ruler insisted that he should remain there for a 
while. When Zu’l-hijja arrived, Hamadani fell sick after the noon prayer. 
He did not eat anything for five days, except for a few sips of water that he 
took on the last day. On the evening of Wednesday, 6 Zu’l-hijja/January 
7, 1386 around the time of the evening prayer, Hamadani called his 
disciples to gather around him and gave them his parting advice and last 
testament (wastyyat wa nasibat). He then commanded them to go and say 
their prayers, and occupied himself with the recollection of God @#er), 
dying in prayer in the middle of the night.}? 

According to Qawaàm al-din's letter, a dispute broke out over where 
Hamadani should be buried, with the local population wishing for his body 
to remain where it was, others wanting it to go to Kashmir, and still others 
wanting to take it to Khuttalan. It was agreed that whoever could lift 
Hamadani's bier could decide where to take it. Miraculously, the bier 
became unmoveable until Qawàm al-din and his companions lifted it 
successfully and carried it to Khuttalan. Ja‘far Badakhshi draws attention to 
other miraculous events surrounding Hamadani's death: clouds followed 
the funeral procession on its way to Khuttalan, and Hamadani’s body did 
not corrupt despite the heat and length of the journey and that it exuded 
the sweet smell of perfume.” 

Badakhshi's emphasis on the miracles associated with Hamadani is 
qualitatively different from what has been seen in modern writings con- 
cerning him. Most of the stories he brings up underscore Hamadàni's 
asceticism and personal piety rather than his miraculous powers. Thus, he 
relates how Hamadani wore an ascetic's robe (&4#rga) rather than a regular 
tunic (&urzz)for seven years and how he initially turned to a life of piety 
upon receiving a sign from the Prophet.4 Many other stories relate the 
rigors of travel. During one journey in Anatolia in winter, the weather was 
so cold that for forty days Hamadani bathed and performed his ablutions in 
frigid water, to which he could only gain access by breaking ice on the 
surface of streams. On another occasion while going on the Hajj, he was 
separated from the caravan and travelled alone on foot and without food 
and water for twenty eight days. On yet another occasion, the boat he was 
traveling in sank and he clung to a plank for three months before he made 
it to shore. 
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From Hamadaniyya to Nürbakhshiyya 

After Ja‘far Badakhshi, the first major change in how Hamadani was 
perceived by his followers and admirers occurred in the 9*/15™ century 
with the 7LZ/ar a/-ab5a5, a biography of the influential Nürbakhshi 
teacher and missionary, Shams al-din ‘Iraqi, written by Muhammad ‘Ali 
Kashmiri. 

The Nürbakhshi movement takes its name from Muhammad 
Nurbakhsh (d. 869/1464), a messianic figure who received his mystical 
training within the Hamadani-Kubrawi line and whose followers have 
emerged as the most cohesive and active spiritual lineage deriving from 
Hamadani. Nürbakhsh's father claimed descent from the Twelver Shi‘ 
Imam Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799) and is said to have played some role in 
the conversion of Nizaridsma‘ilis to Twelver Shi‘ism in the town of Tun in 
Iran.!6 Nürbakhsh himself moved to Khuttalan in his youth and joined the 
Hamadani-Kubrawi ordér there at the invitation of Ibrahim Khuttalani, the 
khalifa of the Kubrawi shaykh and disciple of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, Ishaq 
Khuttalani. While in Khuttalan in 819/1417, Nürbakhsh repeatedly had a 
dream which convinced him that he was the Seal of Sainthood (khatm al- 
walaya). This notion was reinforced by the dream of one of his associates, 
who saw a light descending from the heavens upon Nürbakhsh through 
whom it was then dispersed on the earth. It was on hearing of this dream 
that Khuttalàni gave him the title *Nürbakhsh' (Giver of Light). 

A detailed history of Nürbakhsh and his messianic movement is beyond 
the scope of this paper. Suffice it to say that even though Nürbakhsh had 
become very prominent in Khuttalàni's circle, he was not Khuttalani’s main 
disciple. The leadership of the £525425 in Khuttalan went to Sayyid ‘Abd 
Allah Barzishabadi (d. 872/1468), despite the fact that the aged Khuttalani 
(who, according to some sources, was no longer in full command of his 
faculties) had endorsed Nürbakhsh's messianic claims. Nürbakhsh's chal- 
lenge to Barzishabadi’s claim to be the Mahdi resulted in public unrest in 
Khuttalan and Badakhshan culminating in governmental intervention, the 
killing of approximately eighty Sufis (including two sons of Khuttalani) and 
the arrest of Khuttalani and Nürbakhsh. The Timurid ruler Shahrukh had 
Khuttalani put to death in Ramadan 827/August 1424, but ordered 
Nürbakhsh released. For the next two decades, Nürbakhsh was forced to 
move between Central Asia, Iran and Anatolia and was subject to repeated 
arrests and governmental harassment. He finally settled in the Iranian 
village of Suliqàn (near Rayy) after Shahrukh’s death, and lived there for 
nineteen years before dying in 869/1464. 
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The split between the followers of Nürbaksh and Barzishabadi became 
a permanent schism within the Hamadani-Kubrawi Sufi order, with the 
former group known as the Nürbakhshiyya and the latter the Zahabiyya. 
Over time, the Zahabiyya in Iran became a Shi‘i order and lost any direct 
connection with the teachings of the early Kubrawi shaykhs.!? The 
Nürbakhshiyya, which had initially had adherents in Kurdistan, Luristan, 
Gilan and Mazandaran as well as in Khuttalan and Badakhshan, became 
confined to Kashmir and its periphery, a region that became important for 
Hamadani-Kubrawis after the eclipse of the 44éng@h in Khuttalan. It is 
somewhat ironic that in modern times, the Nürbakhshis of Baltistan refer to 
themselves as the ‘Sista zahab”(Golden Chain), which they understand 
as the spiritual lineage of the Kubrawi order through Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani. 

Hamadani was vitally important to the authority of both Barzishabadi 
and Nürbakhsh. Ibn al-Karbala’i states that Khuttalani was to Barzishabadi 
as Khuttalani’s shaykh, Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadàni, had been to him.” Shushtari 
makes an identical claim for Nürbakhsh, insisting that Khuttalani saw him 
in place of Hamadani.”! Both sides explicitly base their arguments on the 
concept of Suréz, according to which the spirit of a dead master can return 
to inhabit the body of a spiritual heir.” 


The Nürbakhshiyya in Kashmir and Baltistan 

At the same time as the Nürbakhshiyya weakened in Iran, it gained 
strength in Kashmir and Baltistan through the efforts of Shams al-din ‘Iraqi, 
who had studied with Nürbakhsh when he was very young. ‘Iraqi first 
came to Kashmir as an emissary of Husayn Bayqara in 888/1483-84 and 
stayed for eight years during which time he clandestinely spread 
Nürbakhshi beliefs among the Sunni population. After completing his 
diplomatic mission, ‘Iraqi went to Khurasan but returned twelve years later 
to settle in Kashmir where he became open about his missionary activity 
and founded a number of kbängäbs. He was forced out of Kashmir in 911/ 
1505-6 for religious reasons, and went to Baltistan, where he stayed for six 
months. Following ‘Iraqi’s death in 932/1526, Kashmir remained the center 
of Nürbakhshi activity until Mirza Haydar Dughlat conquered the region in 
940/1533 and, on the advice of Sunni “ama’from Delhi, declared the 
Nürbakhshis to be heretics and subjected them to intense persecution.?? 
Large numbers of Nürbakhshis were killed and Shams al-din ‘Iraqi’s son, 
Dàniyal, was brought from Baltistan and executed. The consequence of 
these actions was that the center of the Nürbakhshiyya shifted from Kash- 
mir (which was also a center of Hamadani-Kubrawi Sufism) to the remote 
and sparsely populated valleys of Baltistan. In modern times, the 
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Nürbakhshis are limited almost entirely to the region of Baltistan, a Muslim- 
Tibetan part of the disputed territory of Kashmir in the far northeast of 
Pakistan. They account for 2596 of the population of the Skardu and 
Ganche districts of Pakistan's Northern Areas (70,000 people),”4 A further 
approximately 10,000 Nürbakhshi migrants live in Pakistan's major cities 
and an undetermined number (but certainly in the thousands) live on the 
Indian side of the Kashmiri Line of Control, mostly in and around Kargil. 
There are very few written sources for the pre-modern history of 
Baltistan, which has made it easy for Nürbakhshi scholars to claim that the 
entire population of the region was Nürbakhshi down to the late 19" 
century, when Baltistan came under Kashmiri (and nominally British) rule, 
resulting in greater influence of Shiti and Sunni missionaries in the area.” In 
actual fact, there can be little doubt that Shitism and Sunnism have been the 
dominant sects in the areas adjoining Baltistan since the Islamization of this 
remote area in the 16" century. There are oral traditions that the Shiti 
missionary, Shah Büriya Wali, came to Gilgit and Nagar via Baltistan in the 
mid-16" century. The Raja of Skardu, Ghazi Mir (1565-1595) was Shi‘i, and 
the ruler of Gilgit, Raja Sultan Mirza (r. 1567-1600) converted to Shi‘i Islam.?6 
But whereas Shi‘ism grew to dominate in the Indus valley region of 
Baltistan with its center qt Skardu, the Nürbakhshiyya continued to flourish 
in the Shigar and Shyok valleys, ruled by the Amachas of Shigar and the 
Yabgis of Khaplu, respectively. The Nürbakhshis of this region had largely 
been spared the persecution under Mirza Haydar Dughlat; nor did they 
come under the subsequent rule of the Chak dynasty which abandoned the 
Nürbakhshi path in favor of Twelver Shitism and made Shi‘ism the state 
religion. In many ways, the persecution of Nürbakhshis in Kashmir boosted 
their presence in Baltistan! Shams al-din ‘Iraqji’s flight from Kashmir and 
mission in Baltistan can be seen as a direct consequence of such policies. 
Similarly, two prominent Nürbakhshis and descendants of Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani, Mir Abū Saīd Sa‘da (d. 1684) and his brother Mir ‘Arif (d. 1651) 
came to Baltistan from Kashmir in the early 17% century. Two sons of Mir 
Abu Said, Mir Yahya and Mir Mukhtar Akhyar, founded many Nurbakhshi 
khanga@bs in the Shigar, Shyok and Saltoro valleys and did much to pro- 
mote the Nürbakhshiyya in Baltistan.2” The shrines of all four of these 
Hamadani-Ntrbakhshi figures exist to this day, those of Mir Abt Sa‘id and 
Mir ‘Arif in Broq Chin outside Khaplu, and of Mir Yahya and Mir Mukhtar in 
the village of Praha (recently renamed Gulshan-i Kabir), in the Siachen 
region. It is likely that much of the construction and missionary activity 
attributed to Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani was the work of these four figures. 
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The modern history of the Nürbakhshis is a case study in sectarian 
accommodation and assimilation. Contemporary Nürbakhshi scholars are 
acutely aware of the material and intellectual poverty that overcame the 
Nürbakhshis after Sayyid Ibrahim, a son of Mir Mukhtar, established the 
major kbängäãb of Gamba near Skardu in 1717.8 There is a strongly held 
notion that the Baltistanis themselves were incapable of producing cultural 
artifacts of any worth, and that architectural, engineering, and decorative 
skills demonstrated in the Nürbakhshi 46énqabsin Baltistan were the gift of 
Hamadani-Nirbakhshis from Kashmir, if not gifts of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani 
himself.” The self-image of being culturally poor and benighted furthers 
the reputation of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, a critical figure in the .52/5242-yf 
4ababand therefore in the Nürbakhshiyya (who see themselves as the only 
true heirs to the teachings of the St#st/4-31 zabab, as the Hamadani-Kubrawi 
line is called in these parts). It might also explain the success Shi‘i and Sunni 
missionaries have had here in the 20" century and of the division of the 
small Nürbakhshi scholarly class into Shi‘i and Sunni camps. 

Although no Baltistani scholars studied at Shi'i centers of learning until 
the 20" century, there was substantial activity of Kashmiri and Gilgiti Shi‘is 
in the two previous centuries which caused the Nürbakhshis to adopt 
certain Shi‘i practices.) Once Baltistan became integrated into the princely 
state of Jammu and Kashmir in 1846, local Shiti scholars, the most famous of 
whom are Shaykh Jawad ibn ‘Ali from Skardu and Sayyid ‘Abbas al-Müsawi 
from Gol, went to academic institutions in northern India for study.?! 

Modern Sunni missionary activity among the Baltistanis can be traced 
back to the Hanafi scholar Muhammad Husayn, better known as Mullah 
Peshawari, who came to Kiris, the hereditary seat of the Nürbakhshi Pir, 
around 1873 at the invitation of the Pir of the time, Sayyid Jalal Shah, and 
stayed there for the rest of his life. Mullah Peshawari served as the tutor of 
the Pir’s sons as a result of which he commanded great respect as a teacher 
among the entire Nürbakhshi community. Mullah Peshawari did not 
actively criticize Nürbakhshi or Shi‘i beliefs; instead, he encouraged his 
students to seek further education in Sunni madmasasin India. As it 
turned out, the majority of Nurbakhshis who pursued higher studies ended 
up in madrasas belonging not to the Hanafi school of thought (referred to 
as AD/-1 sunnatin a Pakistani context), but in neo-Wahhabi schools of the 
Abl-1 hadith» This trend has continued into the contemporary period. 
There is a stark division between Sunni-educated scholars (who are, 
nevertheless, very conscious of not being Sunni) who refer to themselves 
as "Süflyya-Nürbakhshiyya," and the Shi‘i-oriented community which has 
come to be known as the “Imamiyya-Nurbakhshiyya.” 
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The influence of Shitism among the Nürbakhshis has been more popu- 
lar, pervasive and charismatic. The most important 20" century Shiti figure 
in Baltistan was Sayyid ‘Ali al-Müsawi. A native of Kiris, he was from the 
Pir's extended family; his elder brother, Sayyid Mukhtàr Husayn, served as 
the spiritual head of the Nürbakhshiyya during the minority of Pir 
Muhammad Shah Zayn al -Akhyar (d. 1947), as well as for four years after 
his death and before the Pir Sayyid ‘Awn ‘Ali Shah (d. 1991) took up his 
hereditary position. 

While describing his process of conversion in the introduction to his 
book, Xashifalbagg, Sayyid ‘Ali speaks of how an intensive study of the 
life and writings of Sayyid Muhammad Nürbakhsh convinced him that 
Nürbakhsh had, indeed, been a Shi'i. His failure to declare this openly was 
simply a result of dissimulation in the face of the political and religious 
realities of his day. Sayyid ‘Ali then began to actively integrate Shi‘ beliefs 
and rituals into Nürbakhshi practice, enjoining them as integral parts of 
Nürbakhshi tradition. Sayyid «Al's enormous influence over Pir ‘Awn ‘Ali 
Shah was a critical factor in the latter's adoption of a pro-Shi‘i stance. 

Pir *Awn ‘Ali Shah, widely respected for his personal virtues but not for 
his learning or the strength of his personality, was the leader of the 
Nürbakhshiyya during the Iranian Revolution, the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, the strongly Sunni governmental policies of Islamization 
under General Zia ul- -Haq, and the beginning of a protracted conflict 
between India and Pakistan on the Siachen Glacier, located in the Ganche 
district of Baltistan.” All these events gave a greater urgency and impor- 
tance to sectarian issues in Baltistan, with the result that both Shiʻi and 
Sunni organizations began investing heavily in educational and civic 
institutions in order to ‘win over’ the Nürbakhshis who are seen as 
sectarianally undecided and teetering between Sunnism and Shi‘ism. The 
government of Pakistan, which has traditionally been pro-Sunni (though- 
not pro-A+/4 hadith), has taken a much more sensitive and tolerant 
attitude than usual in Baltistan on account of the region’s strategic impor- 
tance, and has attempted to prevent the differences between the 
Nurbakhshi factions fromyerupting into violence. 

As it now stands, the Nürbakhshis are divided between the majority 
Imamiyya-Nurbakhshiyya, who are led by the Shi‘i Pir, engage in Shi‘i 
practices, and represent the charismatic tradition of the order, and the 
minority Süfiyya- Nürbakhshiyya, who view the Nürbakhshiyya as neither 
Sunni nor Shi‘i but an Islamic sect in its own right—the ‘true’ Sufi tradition, 
as a matter of fact, as implied in the name "Silsila-yi zahab.” They are led by 
the Nurbakhshi intelligentsia who are actively engaged in publishing books 
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and magazines to prove that the movement toward Shi‘ism is a break with 
Nürbakhshi tradition.* 

Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani remains a critical figure for both. Prayers attrib- 
uted to him are at the center of Nürbakhshi ritual practices and books by 
him are readily available in the bazaar in Khaplu (this is more noteworthy 
than it sounds, since there are no bookstores in Khaplu, and Hamadani’s 
books are stocked by general grocers). The main Nürbakhshi madnasa, 
located in Skardu, is called the Madrasa-yi Shah-i Hamadan. It has a five- 
year curriculum comprised of translation and Z/Sirof the Quran, the study 
of þadith and its principles, gb and principles, religious doctrine 
(aq@ia), logic (mantiq), grammar, Quranic recitation (tajwid), ethics 
(akblaq), and Sufism (tasawwuf. After five years, students take the state 
certified examination for the graduate degree in religious education called 
Fàzil arabi. The madrasa provides free accommodation, food, and medi- 
cal assistance to the students who are admitted by quota from different 
districts after they have matriculated from the tenth grade.?? 

For the intelligentsia, Hamadani represents the bringer of Islam to the 
region as well as the Nürbakhshis' most tangible link to a wider and well- 
respected Sufi tradition. Consequently, Azt/2-yf süfiyya, a magazine 
published by the Süfiyya-Nürbakhshiyya, has regular articles on the life, 
teachings, and legacy of Hamadani. For the majority population of the 
Imámiyya-Nürbakhshiyya, Hamadani retains the charismatic appeal of his 
hagiographies and descent from him continues to be held in high regard. It 
was for this reason that in the 1960s a Shi'i from the town of Sargodha in 
the Punjab named Sayyid Manzür Husayn Hamadani was able to come to 
Baltistan and establish himself as a Pir among the Nürbakhshi population. 
Had it not been for criminal complaints filed against him which resulted in 
a police investigation and his exposure as a charlatan, this representative of 
the Hamadani lineage may very well have wrested leadership away from 
Pir ‘Awn ‘Ali Shah who seemed helpless in challenging Sayyid Manzür 
Husayn’s charismatic appeal. Indeed, Sayyid Manzür Husayn initially had 
the support of Pir ‘Awn ‘Ali Shah, and was gifted with substantial tracts of 
agricultural land, primarily in the Shigar valley, by his followers.** 


Shamsal-din‘Iraqiandthe 7up/atal-abbab 
Nürbakhshi popular history maintains that, in addition to Shams al-din 
‘Iraqi, both Muhammad Nürbakhsh and Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani had spent 
time teaching and building 44angabs in Baltistan. This is not true of 
Nürbakhsh, and highly unlikely in the case of Hamadani. In all likelihood, 
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a major textual basis of these beliefs are the numerous references to 
Nürbakhsh and Hamadani i in ‘Iraqi’s biography, the 7145/27 al-abbab.» 

The author of the Tubfat a@t-abbab claims that he included information 
about religious luminaries other than ‘Iraqi with the aim of being rewarded 
in the afterlife for this act of religious devotion. This motivation is by no 
means rare in the writing of religious biography, but is distinct from his 
purpose of writing about Shams al-din Iraqi, which was to make sure that 
accurate information from the most reliable source on ‘Iraqi was preserved 
for posterity.*! In his turn, ‘Iraqi had every reason to tell anecdotes about 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, since the reputation of the Nürbakhshi path in 
Kashmir and Baltistan résted in no small measure on its derivation from the 
Hamadani-Kubrawi line. 

*ràqi's experiences in Kashmir are represented as reminiscent of those 
of Hamadani in that he i is faced by the challenge of trying to reform back- 
sliding Muslim elites in a place that has never accepted Islam in the manner 
or to the degree that the:famous missionaries who were active there would 
have wished. However, unlike i in the case of Hamadani who faced nomi- 
nally Muslim elites who had reverted to indigenous practices, ‘Iraqi is faced 
with an established Muslim population—with existing legal and social 
institutions—that persists in ‘sinful’ ways. 

The major event provided as evidence of the degeneracy of the 
Kashmiri Muslims is the marriage between the daughter of the Qazi of 
Kashmir and the son of the Shaykh al-Islam, Shahab al-din Hindi (who was 
‘[raqi’s nemesis). According to ‘Iraqi, the wedding party was composed of 
young men as well as unveiled young women who rode on the same 
horses as the men. Accompanied by musicians and dancing girls, they 
paraded through the streets, went down to the river and engaged in pagan 
marriage rites as well as all manner of depravity. The true shock was that 
both the Qazi and the Shaykh al-Islim knew about this occurrence but did 
nothing to intervene. | 

Shams al-din ‘Iraqis account of moral turpitude is particularly reminis- 
cent of popular accounts of Hamadani’s experiences in Kashmir because 
both focus on marriage customs. In his references to Hamadani, ‘Iraqi 
draws direct and indirect parallels between the life of Hamadani and that of 
the Prophet Muhammad. ‘Iraqi presented himself as the principal mission- 
ary of Nürbakhsh, whom he saw as the Mahdi, and Hamadani as the 
founder of the religious environment in which the Mahdi appeared. The 
position of Hamadani relative to Nürbakhsh and ‘Iraqi begins to resemble 
the relationship of prophecy (nubuwwa)to messianic imamate (774754 in 
Shi‘i Islamic understanding. Though ‘Iraqi never explicitly identifies 
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Hamadani with the Prophet Muhammad or with the formal office of 
prophethood (#wéuwwat), his messianic and Shi‘i sense of history inevita- 
bly saw Hamadani in that way. 

In Traqi’s time there was always the question of how Islam could have 
fallen to such a weak position in Kashmir when someone of the stature of 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani had spread Islam there. Iraqi explains this away by 
saying that Hamadani had only stayed in Kashmir for forty days, which 
hardly gave him time to establish “true” Islam in the area. He then goes 
on to describe how Hamadani’s followers had prayed on exactly the same 
spot that Hamadani had stood when he first arrived in Kashmir.“ This, of 
course, provides an exact parallel to the Prophet's emigration to Yathrib 
(Madina) and the establishment of the first mosque in that city. 

The £banqgab of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadàni in Srinagar comes to occupy a 
significance in the 7LZ/ar a/-abbabvery reminiscent of the Ka‘ba for Islam 
in general, and the accounts of Shams al-din ‘Iraqi relating to the construc- 
tion and importance of this building have become central to modern 
beliefs regarding Hamadani and his pivotal role in the bringing of Islam to 
Kashmir. He relates that when Hamadani first arrived in Kashmir, he 
engaged the most famous Hindu yogi of the valley in a battle of spiritual 
powers. In the final display of miraculous feats, the yogi levitated high into 
the air; Hamadani made his shoes soar even higher than the yogi and 
struck the yogi with them. Defeated and embarrassed, the yogi left for 
India. Hamadani had his house razed and converted into a mosque, which 
was built into the large &5274425 by Hamadani's son, Sayyid Muhammad 
Hamadáni.5 This &hangab had become the premier Islamic complex in 
Kashmir by ‘Iraqi’s time with great prestige and an imprimateur of religious 
legitimacy attached to whomever controlled it. Thus when, during ‘Iraqi’s 
first stay in Kashmir, the Shaykh al-Islàm was appointed to the guardian- 
ship Gawaliyal) of the kbdnqdab, Iraqi was deeply anguished at his 
banning of the use of Hamadani’s Awrdd-4 fathiyyaand the recitation of all 
the prayers established by Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, and the introduction of 
Qadiri practices in their stead. ‘Iraqi was distressed that the problems 
befalling followers of the Hamadani-Kubrawi line in Kashmir were all due 
to his coming there, and he vowed to make sure that Hamadani traditions 
remained alive and well. It was therefore a great religious victory, not just 
for him but for the Hamadani-Kubrawi tradition, when Sultan Muhammad 
Shah appointed him to head the Khanqah-i Mu'alla on his return to Kash- 
mir. An exact parallel is drawn in the uhat al-abéab between the build- 
ing, desecration and subsequent cleansing of the Ka‘ba and the fate of 
Hamadani’s £banqab- the Ka‘ba was first constructed as a house for God in 
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Adam's time, was destroyed during the flood and rebuilt by Abraham, only 
to be desecrated by the leaders of the Quraysh who converted it into a den 
for Satan and false gods until it was reclaimed and purified by the Prophet 
Muhammad. Similarly, the £527445 of Hamadani which (according to the 
Tubfat al-abbab) occupies the status of the “Second Ka‘ba” (ka ba-y1 sani) 
in the Kashmir region, was constructed by the bringer of Islam to the 
region, only to fall into the hands of unbelievers who defiled it. Eventually 
it came under the custodianship of ‘Iraqi who cleansed the “Second Ka‘ba,” 
making it again a place where humans and angels could worship God. 

The most direct parállel drawn between the Prophet Muhammad and 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani in the 7145/2 al-abbab concerns the poisoning of 
Hamadani. This incident is first mentioned in the Kbudasat al-managib, but 
it is given stronger significance in ‘Iraqi’s account: Hamadani is poisoned 
because hypocritical Muslim scholars are afraid that he would expose their 
lies to the general population. Although they fail to kill Hamadani, he is 
plagued by the effects of the poison for the rest of his life. If the audience 
of this account were in any danger of missing the resonance with a very 
famous element in the biography of the Prophet where he is poisoned and 
suffers an extended illness, the author of the 7ub/at a-apbabexplicitly 
points out that not only was the Prophet poisoned but so were many 
Sayyids, thereby reinforcing the connection between the status of 
prophethood, imamate and sainthood in the person of Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani.® 


Hamadani in theModern Imagination 

It is not only counter'to the purpose of this essay but also contrary to 
the point I am trying to make to try and trace the textual process by which 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani's biography gets transformed in the centuries separat- 
ing his time from ours. Clearly, the Kbudasat al-managtb played a major 
role as a text in the hagiographical process, as did the stories concerning 
him told in the 742/27 alapbab® In crediting him with bringing Islam to 
Kashmir and Baltistan, modern devotees venerate Hamadani for all that this 
conversion implies religiously and civilizationally, and identify important 
moments in his life which point to his greatness. One can make a distinc- 
tion between Nirbakhshi writings concerning Hamadani and those by 
non-Nürbakhshi Muslims from Pakistan and India who venerate him, but 
this distinction is largely artificial. No sectarian differences are apparent in 
the veneration afforded to Hamadani, with the result that Nürbakhshis and 
non-Nürbakhshis freely borrow from each other in forming opinions 
regarding him. The Shah-i, Hamadan International Association has 
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Nürbakhshi and non-Nürbakhshi participants, and Nürbakhshis appear 
together with academics and Sunni devotees among the participants at the 
Shah-i Hamadan International Conference. Given the weak and relatively 
recent tradition of scholarship among the Nürbakhshis of Baltistan, they 
rely very heavily on others for biographical and historical information on 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani and other Sufis from the St#sta-y1 zahab (interest- 
ingly, this is not as true of writings concerning Muhammad Nirbakhsh and 
Shams al-din ‘Iraqi, neither of whom is widely known or respected outside 
the Nürbakhshi community). Consequently, the majority of articles con- 
cerning Hamadani that appear in the Nürbakhshi magazine Maud-y1 
sG/tyya are written by non-Nürbakhshis but are avidly read within the 
Nurbakhshi community and form a major source of information for them. 

According to modern popular accounts, Hamadani's greatness was 
apparent to all around him, even to his uncle *Al2? al-dawla Simnàni who 
would kiss the threshold of Hamadani’s meditation cell (Zs44752-y7 
khalwai)”® At a historical level, it is widely believed that Hamadàni came 
to Kashmir to escape Timür's advance on Iran. However his arrival in 
Kashmir caused the conversion of 37,000 Hindus to Islam, three thousand 
of whom were Brahmins who converted at Hamadani’s own hands?! 
These conversions are so substantial that they must be seen as a major 
service to the cause of Islam. In fact, one day while Hamadani was sitting 
facing the gfh/ain Khuttalan, the Prophet appeared to him and told him to 
go to Kashmir and convert the locals to Islam.?? 

Before coming to Kashmir as a missionary, in 775/1373 Hamadani sent 
one of his disciples, Sayyid Hasan ibn Sayyid Taj al-din Bayhaqi, to assess 
the religious and social situation. When Bayhaqi reached the Pirpanjal 
range to the west of the Kashmir valley he became extremely tired. On the 
verge of abandoning his mission, Bayhaqi sat down on a rock which rose 
into the air and miraculously transported him to Srinagar.5? 

Modern hagiographers acknowledge that Islam had already been 
introduced to Kashmir and Baltistan before Hamadanr's arrival, but that the 
region had fallen back into ignorance. Sharaf al-din Bulbul Shah Qadiri 
(sometimes Suhrawardi) is credited with the first serious attempt to spread 
Islam, having converted the ruler of Ladakh, Rinchen, to Islam and renamed 
him Sadr al-din. Following Rinchen's example, his ministers also converted 
as did much of the Buddhist population of Kashmir. However, after 
Rinchen's death in 1323, the new king practiced Hinduism and the society 
remained Muslim in name only. Things degenerated so much that, when 
Hamadani arrived in Kashmir approximately sixty years after Rinchen's 
death, he found the ruler, Sultan Qutb al-din, married to two sisters. 
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The story of how Hamadani arrived in Kashmir to find the king mar- 
ried to two sisters figures prominently as an example of the degeneracy of 
the Kashmiri community in most modern accounts of Hamadani’s attempts 
to spread ‘true’ Islam in Kashmir and Baltistan. Further evidence of how 
the king was no longer living up to normative Islamic standards are seen 
in his dress, which was “Hindu” rather than the “Muslim” tunic and baggy 
trousers. The evidence of incest on the part of Qutb al-din, which 
Hamadani solved by having the king divorce one of his wives, echoes 
back to accounts of the utter degeneracy of the Kashmiris when Islam first 
arrived: the king Kalash:(1023-1089) was committing incest with his own 
daughter, and his heir, Havash (1089—1101) with his own sisters and his 
father's sisters.?? | 

Of special interest is the widespread belief that Hamadani travelled 
through Baltistan and converted people there as only the second Muslim 
ever to have come to the remote region.” It is alleged that he went to 
Turkestan by way of Ladakh i in 783/1381 and visited various and sundry 
places in Baltistan at this: time. Modem writers are not clear on how he 
accomplished this, but it is widely accepted that he spent some time in 
Skardu where he had gone for the express purpose of spreading Islam. 
After building several mosques there—the first mosques ever built in 
Skardu, he went to Shigar and stayed in several villages in that valley. He is 
credited with the construction of the Amborak and Cha Brunji mosques, 
and it is believed that the former has his staff (asain the dome and the 
latter has calligraphy in Hamadani’s own hand.?/ He is believed to have 
spent up to five years in Baltistan and Ladakh during which time he wrote 
his Zakhirat al-multkas well as two treatises entitled A1@b al-muwaddat 
and Aisala-yi dawéat-1 adab-i zikr-i kbaf ® 

A celebrated event duting Hamadani’s time in Baltistan is supposed to 
have occurred when he came from Braldo to Shigar proper and encoun- 
tered a fairground with a polo match in progress. Hamadani started preach- 
ing to the assembled crowd who promised that they would accept Islam if 
he would get rid of a huge boulder sticking out of the ground in the middle 
of their polo field. Hamadani uttered the Basmallah, causing the boulder 
to miraculously sink into the earth. The ruler and his emirs converted to 
Islam on the spot and were followed by the general population, thereby 
replacing Buddhism with Islam i in the Shigar valley.*? 

A major problem faced by modern hagiographers of Hamadani is the 
contradiction between the historical evidence of his extensive contacts 
with rulers and aristocrats on the one hand, and the biographers' desire to 
caste him as the Sufi ascetie who kept his distance from rulers on the other. 
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This is accomplished by showing how he lived fully in this world but was 
not of it, thus exemplifying the highest ideals of a spiritual life as it is 
commonly understood in an Islamic context. 

M. Ishaq Khan has argued quite convincingly that Hamadani had 
actually concentrated on trying to reform rulers rather than on converting 
the general population which would, at the very least, be separated from 
him by a language barrier. During his entire stay in Kashmir he was a royal 
guest and remained mostly confined to royal circles. Popular opinion, 
however, sees Hamadani’s primary interest as the betterment of the entire 
populace, and his contacts with rulers as an onerous task, but one he 
executed to the perfection that would be the only possible outcome of his 
innate abilities. The events of his death which occurred after he halted his 
journey at the request of the ruler of Pakhli have already been mentioned, 
and are frequently retold in modern accounts of Hamadanr's life. According 
to some accounts, he came to Kashmir in the first place at the invitation of 
the sultan who became a devotee of his. His entry into Kashmir appears to 
have been grand, accompanied as he was by seven hundred followers. 
Hamadani wrote several treatises for specific rulers, was responsible for 
negotiating a truce between Shihab al-din Shahmiri and Firüz Shah 
Tughlaq. He is supposed to have given his cap (&u/2£/to Sultan Qutb al- 
din who began to wear it as a crown. Wearing the crown of Hamadani 
became a tradition among his descendents who were undefeated until the 
time of Fath Shah who took the crown with him to Khurasan in 923/1517 
and had it buried with him, thereby reversing the fortunes of his family.5! 
However, despite all these extensive royal contacts, Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani 
remained apart from their world; he never accepted anything material from 
them and instead earned his living as a hat maker. 

Hamadani’s reputation in Kashmir, Baltistan and Pakistan in general is 
not for converting the area to Islam in the narrow sense of moving the 
population from a supposedly inferior religion to the desired religion, but 
is an act of vast significance, that of “illuminating with the light of Islam [a 
place] that was drowned in the darkness of ignorance.”® There is a very 
clear resonance in the obliteration of the darkness of ignorance with the 
defeat of /25t/fyya (ignorance) that is central to the religious message of 
Islam and the mission of the Prophet Muhammad. In bringing the light of 
the true religion to the region, Hamadani becomes responsible for bringing 
civilization in the most concrete sense. All Turco-Persian elements in 
Kashmiri culture are attributable to Hamadani and his companions who 
settled in Kashmir and intermarried with the local population. He 
brought apple, grape, pear, cherry, and peach trees (plants that were 
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previously unknown in'Kashmir) with him from Iran, which is one of the 
reasons Kashmir came to be called “Little Iran" (727-£ sagbiz) He 
introduced Galenic medicine. Finally, in an effort to improve the lot of the 
Kashmiris and free them from economic oppression, he taught them 
marketable skills: stone masonry, brickmaking and construction, hat- 
making, shawl-making, book arts, and silk and rug weaving. 


Conclusion 

Scholars have compiled lists of characteristics expected by devotees of 
their Sufi shaykh. The most comprehensive is that of Bruce Lawrence who 
identifies nine features: ' 


1) 


2) 


3 


8) 


9) 


Well born into a good Muslim family, the saint must yet be moti- 
vated to seek a Sufi master in order to improve the quality of his 
Kslamic faith. | 
Well educated in Quran, adith, theology and also Sufi literature 
as well as Persian! poetry [for Indo-Islamic Sufis], he must yet be 
able to intuit the deepest truths behind, and often beyond, the 
written word.  , 

Initiated by a shaykh (usually after an epiphanic moment) and 
acknowledging his shaykh as the sole vehicle of divine grace for 
him, he must yet strive to attain his own level of spiritual excel- 
lence, often through severe fasting and prolonged meditation. 
Living in isolation from the company of others, he must yet con- 
stantly attend to the needs of his fellow Muslims, or at least to those 
needs evidenced by his disciples and visitors to his hospice. (He is 
seldom expected to concern himself with non-Muslims.) 

Married and the father of sons, he must yet be celibate in tempera- 
ment and disposition. 

Capable of performing miracles, he must yet be careful to suppress 
them on most occasions. 

Prone to ecstasy, whether in silent solitude or abetted by music and 
verse while in the company of other Sufis, he must yet be able to 
recall and to perform his obligatory duties as a Muslim. 

Poor and unmindful of worldly possessions, he must yet be recep- 
tive to large donations of money and be able to dispense them 
quickly for the benefit of those in need. 

Avoiding the company of worldly people, merchants, soldiers, and 
government officials, including kings, he must yet live in proximity 
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to them (i.e., near a city) and stay in touch with them through his 
lay disciples.” 


This register of characteristics is specific to South Asian Sufis and 
certain attributes are not common among Sufi figures from Iran and Central 
Asia. Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani exhibited all these qualities as far as his biogra- 
phers were concerned, although the degree to which they emphasized one 
characteristic over another varied substantially. Thus, the least manifested 
characteristic of Hamadani was his being prone to ecstasy. A dichotomy 
between ecstatic and sober Sufis has been apparent from the time of al- 
Hallaj (d. 309/922) and Junayd al-Baghdadi (d. 297/910), and Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani can be seen as belonging to the latter kind. 

As I have brought out in this essay, Hamadàni was certainly character- 
ized as being of high birth, erudite learning and piety. I have already called 
attention to the issue of his association with kings and other worldly 
people and the attempt by later hagiographers to show precisely the sort of 
distance described in the ninth characteristic above. 

It is in his search for a Sufi master and subsequent devotion to such a 
figure and his spiritual authority and succession that Hamadáni not only 
does not fully fit the model of a Sufi master, but in some ways transcends it. 
From the time of his biography being redacted to make him the bringer of 
‘true’ Islam to Kashmir and—to a smaller community—the establisher of a 
religious environment in which the messianic message of Muhammad 
Nurbakhsh could flourish, Hamadani has been seen more as a bringer of 
religious truth to humanity than as a Sufi master. He remains the bringer of 
‘the light of Islam to a place drowned in the darkness of ignorance.’ 
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(Cologne: Rudiger Kóppe Verlag, 1997), 1-40. Holzwarth argues for a much greater impact 
of Kashmiri historians on the modern Nürbakhshi sense of the past than other writers have 
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Emjay Books, 1988). 
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27. For more information on these important figures, see Rieck, 163-66. Rieck has 
done extensive research on the pedigrees of this family. According to him, all Narbakhshi 
Sayyids in the Shigar valley trace their descent to Mir Yahy4, and all those in other parts of 
Baltistan to Mir Mukhtar. His Data contradicts in important ways the history provided in 
Hashmatullah Khan Lakhnawl, ZZri&b-/ 271522 (Mirpur: Virinag Publishers, 1991; 1st 
published Lucknow: 1939), 545-48 

28, Dani, 122-24. ! 

29. Personal interview with Ghulàm Hasan (Hasanu) Nürbakhshi, Khaplu, July 1998. 

30. Many Nürbakhshis hold majalisto commemorate the birth and death 
anniversaries of the Twelver Imams, and engage in mourning rituals during Muharram. 
However, these are almost never held in public but rather in the 4bangdaés. Furthermore, 
many scholars of the community consider such Shii practices to be alien to Nürbakhshi 
tradition. 1 
31. Muhammad Hasan Hasrat, ZZrikó-i adabtydt-i Baltistän (Rawalpindi: T.S. 
Printers, 1992), 183-84; Rieck, 169. 

32. Rieck, 170. > 

33. The A71 þadith, like the Brelwis and Deobandis, is a reformist Islamic 
movement that came out of the Indian colonial experience. The A457-£ padith reject the 
authority of traditional Sunni légal schools, and attempt to be strict scripturalists, basing 
their ideas and practices directly on the Quran and Jadith and having a very strong 
aversion to all things they regard as 5772 (religious innovation). There is, as yet, no critical 
study of this movement. For further information on the 45/-/ pþadith, religious education 
and sectarian divisions in Pakistan, see Jamal Malik, Co/onta/tzatton of Islam: Dissolution 
Of Tradttional Iistitutions in Pakistan (New Delhi: Manohar, 1996); Andreas Rieck, 

"Sectarianism as a political problem in Pakistan: The case of the Northern Areas," Ortent 
36:3 (1995), 429-49; and A. Ahmed, Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1967). 
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Hamadàn, Skardu, July 1998. ' 
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Sayyid Manzür Husayn Hamadahi. The Hamadani incident is still fresh in the minds of the 
Nürbakhshi intelligentsia, and may be a major motivation behind their attempts to develop 
a scholarly tradition as a counterweight to the charismatic nature of the community. 

39. For more on ‘Irdqi in English, see Mohibbul Hassan, 283-88; and Bashir, 133ff. 

40. Tubfat al-apbab, ms. of Pir ‘Awn ‘Ali Shah’s family, Kiris, Baltistan, 5. This is the 
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45. Tubfat al-abbab, 499-500. The encounter between Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani and the 
yogi is often portrayed as a major event in the Islamization of Kashmir. Sayyid Muhammad 
Hamadani had a close relationship with the Kashmiri ruler, Sultan Sikandar (ruled 796/ 
1394-819/1416) and is credited with opening many religious institutions and implementing 
policies which strengthened the position of Sunnism in Kashmir. Sikandar was so zealous 
in his religious policies that he earned the title of Butshikan’ (the Iconoclast). In the 
opinion of the author of the 74$/at a-abbdbas well as in popular beliefs after him, 
Sikandar's son, Sultan Zayn al-abidin, reversed the policies of Sultan Sikandar which 
caused Kashmir to return to its pagan ways from which Shams al-din ‘Iraqi tried to rescue 
it. Sayyid Muhammad Hamadani is depicted ın a complicated way in the 7445/7 al-abbab 
since, on the one hand, he was the son of the illustrious Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani but, on the 
other, he supported normatively Sunni ideas which were not in keeping with the ideology 
of Shams al-din ‘Iraqi and the Nürbakhshiyya. Iraqi explains the weakness of Islam in 
Kashmir as well as the differences between the purported guardians of Islamic orthodoxy 
(such as the Shaykh al-Islam) and himself on problems in the life and minor character 
flaws of Muhammad Hamadani. When Muhammad Hamadani was three or four, 
whisperings (22514527 of the devil caused him to take an arrogant attitude toward his 
master Isháq Khuttalani, and eventually forced him to leave Khuttalan and move to 
Kashmir. This interruption of his education meant that he never learned many Sufi customs 
and practices, which in turn explains why the institutions he established in Kashmir, 
including the bangah of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, were inapporiately designed, reflecting 
not a “true” Islamic ethos but one which was too heavily influenced by “pagan” customs 
(Tuhfat al-abbab, 220-21). 

The question of conversion to Islam and the interests and policies of Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani, his son, and other early Hamadáni-Kubrawis in Kashmir brings up many 
interesting questions regarding the relationship between elite and popular culture and 
religion in both Islamic and Hindu contexts. For a thoughtful analysis of the development 
of Islam in Kashmir, see M. Ishaq Khan, Kasbmirs Transition to Islam: The Role of the 
Muslim Rishis (New Delhi: Manohar, 1994). 
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are more standard and widely known biographical works such as the Magis a/-murmtnin 
of Nar Allah Shushtari, Ngfapat al-uns of Jami, or the Xbazinat al-asfipd of Ghulam 
Sarwar Lahüri, all of which have interesting entries on Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani. 

50. 'Abdal-Qayyüm Qurayshi, “Shah-i Hamadan ki tebrik awr karha-yi numàyan," 
Nawd-yi stifiypa, no. 4 (December 1994), 17. 
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52. Qurayshi, 20. 

53. Ghulam Sarwar Lahüri, X6aztnat al-asfivd, Urdu translation by Iqbal Ahmad 
Faruqi (Lahore: Maktaba-yi nabawiyya, 1983), 273; Hishmatullah Khan Lakhnawi, 587. 
According to a modern account, he sent two representatives to Kashmir in 760/1359 
(Qurayshi, 20). The motif of an inanimate object such as a rock or wall becoming animate 
through the power of a religious figure and transporting him or someone else from one 
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place to another is encountered in many religions. For an interesting discussion of this 
topic, see Martin van Bruinessen, “Haji Bektash, Sultan Sahak, Shah Mina Sahib and 
Various Other Avatars of a Running Wall," 7urctca, 21:3 (1991), 55-73. 

54. ‘Abd al-Qadir Kubrawi Hazari, "Kashmir awr Mir Sayyid ‘All Hamadani,” Nawd-yi 
safipya, no. 7 (April 1995), 11-13. 

55. Badr ad-din Butt, “Hazrat Shah-1 Hamadan awr Kashmir," Mawd-yi siifiywa, no. 
26 (Jan,.1997), 24-25. Although there is little reason to believe that there was any truth to 
the story of Qutb al-din having been married to two sisters, a similar custom is reported in 
the Hindu Kush mountains to the west of Kashmir as recently as the mid-19th century. In 
the event of the death of a married man, his brother was expected to marry his widow and 
was considered disgraceful if he did not. Since it was also common for two brothers from 
one family to be married to two sisters from another, it was not rare for a man to be 
married to two sisters at the sáme time, despite such a practice being forbidden by Islamic 
law (John Biddulph, 7*z5es of tbe Hindoo Koosh Karachi: Indus Publications, rpt. 1977], 
76). i 
56. Ihave found absolutely no evidence to suggest Hamadani ever went to Baltistan. 
Baltistan 1s not at all on the way between Kashmir and Badakhshan and would, in fact, 
involve a long and arduous detour that would, no doubt, have been mentioned in either 
the Abuldsat al-mandagibor the Mangabat aljawabir. The only possibility of his ever 
visiting this region would be if there is any truth to the claim that he visited Turkestan, 
since one route between Kashmir and Yarkand would pass through the Shigar valley. It has 
been alleged that Hamadani did, in fact, travel from Kashmir to Yarkand through the 
Siachen region of Baltistan and that the main route from Kashmir to Turkestan passed this 
way until the 17th century when it was abandoned for political and climatic reasons 
(Sayyid Muhammad Shamim Shahbaz, “Amir-i Kabir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani ka dawra-yi 
Baltistan awr islàmi khidmát, Azzud-yr sii/typa, no. 20 (June 1996), 7). It has also been 
argued that Hamadani came toiBaltistan not from Kashmir but from Turkestan in the north, 
which would again explain his presence in Shigar (Holzwarth, 11). 

57. Sayyid Nawaz Husayn Shigan, “Wadi-yi Shigar meyn Islam ki tabligh,” Mau-yi 
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The Hagiographic Process: 
The Case of Medieval 
Chishti Sufi Farid al-Din 
Mas'üd Ganj-i Shakar 

(d. 664/1265) 


[wallaba liya ma Saba an-ni 

/ wa-Samll majmut må yufiardg 
JamTu lawdlim rufat an-ni 

/wa-dauru qalbi gad istafag 
tard-ni ġab an kullP ayni 

/kasu -mani bulwu l-madaq 
wa-qud tafali ma kana mab/bft 

/ wWat-kawnu hullish Jauaytu tay 
min-ni ‘alayya darat kursi 

/ min badi mawt tard-ni bay 


What was hidden from me has appeared to me, 

/ and my union is complete, indivisible. 
The entire universe has been lifted from me, 

/ and the light of my heart has awakened. 
You see me absent from everywhere; 

/ the cup of ideas is sweet to taste.. 
What was extinguished, 'now shines 

/ and I have encompassed all Being 
From me, to me, my cups circulate; 

/ after my death, you see me alive.! 


Farooq Hamid 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Pennsyluanta 


n 1985, two Moroccan scholars of music published the lyrics and 

musical notations of Andalusian nawbas (song sequences com- 

prising lyrics of the performance genre known as “muwashshabdt,” 
suites)? in the musical mode known as ‘gharibat al-Husayn.” These texts 
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were then translated into English by Benjamin M. Liu and James T. Mon- 
roe. The Moroccan editors claim that eight of the ten muwashshabdatfrom 
the collection are of old Andalusian provenance and are sung today in the 
Arab world.? Traditionally, these lyrics and the accompanying musical 
modes were carefully memorized and have been transmitted orally by 
generations of professional musicians. 

The epigraph to this essay is the opening stanza of one of the 
mutoasbsbabatsongs composed by a Sufi named al-Shushtari (ca. 1212- 
1269). The performance aspect of the mumashshabdatin the Sufi ceremo- 
nies of s274*and zxYéris described by Lois Ibsen al-Faruqi in the following 
manner: 


From the musical point of view, a musashshab may be briefly defined 
as a vocal composition performed by a chorus or by a chorus alternating 
with a soloist. The vocal line is usually accompanied by a small group of 
instruments. It is much less frequently a solo performance, and then is 
often of a religious character.? 


A similar situation exists among the Sufi orders of the South Asian 
subcontinent, particularly the Chishtiya, who have historically advocated 
the use of music in their religious ceremonies. The Chishtis maintain a 
vibrant tradition of memorializing the history of their sZ/sr/z (spiritual 
lineage) through the performance of the musical genre known as 
gawwélt.® Various texts of this important Indian Sufi silia, including 
lazkiras and matfizdt, stress the importance of employing music in their 
religious practices. In addition to these, a number of early Chishti Sufis 
Sbay&bs wrote treatises on the legality and uses of sz7242«7? 

The longevity of the ancient song texts highlights the abiding quality 
of certain customs or practices among the Sufis that have withstood 
diachronic history. There remain some questions that intrigue historians of 
religion, among them; what specific modes, mnemonic and others, are 
utilized by Sufis, particularly the Chishtis, in maintaining the continuity of 
their institutionalized: practices? Why have such practices persisted? And 
what could be the possible reasons for their lingering presnece? 

The present essay seeks answers to these questions. The locus of 
attention is the genre of “hagiography,” broadly defined, as it occurs 
among the Chishti Sufi s/szzz of the South Asian peninsula. I shall be 
examining the purpose and significance of the Chishti Sufi musical prac- 
tices of samd‘and zikrin the construction of the “hagiography” of indi- 
vidual Sufi saints. 
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Historiography + vs. Hagiography: A Positivist 
Dilemma 


. . to be strictly hagiographical the document must be of a religious 
character and aim at edification. The term must then be confined to 
writings inspired by religious devotion to tbe saints and intended to 
increase that devotion.® 

Or, alternately, hagiography "intends primarily to engender, propagate, 
strengthen, etc. the cult of a saint."? 

The Belgian scholar'of hagiography Hippolyte Delahaye, a member of 
the Bollandist group, máde the above statement almost a century ago 
(1905). In recent times, such strict definitions of hagiography have been 
challenged.!? In the Sufi context, Vincent J. Cornell makes forceful argu- 
ments supported by copious notes and examples on this topic.!! 

Further complicating this discussion are recent works in diverse areas 
of the study of societies; for example, publications on the subject of medi- 
eval biography by Judith Anderson, and on the confluence of hagiography 
and psychoanalysis by Evelyn Vitz in which, once more, the commonalities 
of hagiography, historiography, and biography are vigorously explored 
and their mutual exclusivity challenged. 12 Other examples are Julia 
Lupton’s monograph on hagiography 13 in which the twin issues of history 
and Christian typology in pictorial and historiographical representations 
are discussed; and the deconstructive works of Hayden White emphasizing 
the value of "narrativity" in the employment of historiographical writing 
and its subsequent impact on how reality is represented or “historical fact” 
is interpreted. However, the most promising areas of engagement in the 
subject of *hagiography" lie i in the developments in the areas of ritual 
studies, performance studies, and symbolic anthropology. Catherine Bell 
has provided the historian of religion with a history of the study of ritual in 
the Western academy as well as a theoretically sophisticated construct of 
what constitutes “ritual behavior.”!5 Her six-tiered characterization of what 
distinguishes “ritual behavior” from ordinary behavior, though useful, has 
not yet been applied to Muslim societies, in general, and Sufi practices, in 
particular.16 

Performance studies, which emerged as a reaction to descriptions of 

«primitive societies" by anthropologists, has increasingly acquired sophisti- 
cated theoretical tools in studying the “performance” of an event—dis- 
played in drama, oratory, musical performance, story-telling, folklore, etc. 
This area of study and symbolic anthropology owes a great deal of its 
popularity to the works of Victor Turner. Along with Turner's contributions 
on this subject," the works of Dell Hymes,!8 Stanley Tambiah,? and 
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Lawrence Sullivan” have furthered the study of “cultural performance” in 
academia.?! 

These developments question previous neo-Weberian paradigms with 
their heavy reliance on the concepts of cult, charisma, and authority as 
seen in the works of Ernest Gellner and Michael Gilsenan?? and the 
Durkheimian approach of Clifford Geertz.?? These approaches have been 
the basis of the study of Sufi cultures for a painfully long time. 

Delahaye perceived “hagiography” as a collection of written docu- 
ments and sources composed either by saints themselves or created in later 
times by followers of a particular saint’s ‘cult.’ Many such documents were 
originally written by saints and then added to at a later date. The docu- 
ment that evolved from such a process was termed “vita” by Delehaye. 

The purpose of the present exercise is more suggestive than prescrip- 
tive. My initial aim is to avoid a “positivist” reading of saints’ hagiographies 
by contrasting their composition and propagation with that of historiogra- 
phy. In turn, I wish to propose a modified definition of “hagiography,” 
different from the existing definitions that deal solely and particularly with 
Christian martyr saints while keeping in mind the historical context of the 
lives of Sufi saints and their historical and modern inputs and uses. This 
modified definition of “hagiography” for the Sufi context takes into account 
not only the written sources that Delehaye calls the “vita” but further 
includes the z2//224:(oral discourses of the Sufi shaykh meant for didactic 
purposes)“ and considers as well assorted aspects of material culture, 
such as the musical tradition of s¢md‘and zr, the iconic tradition, dress, 
food, and socialization practices of the Sufis, and the effect of modernity 
and colonialism on the social relationships between the Sufis and their 
environment and politics.? Collectively, all of these areas of study form 
what may be designated as the “social text."$ The construction and propa- 
gation of "Muslim space and identity" "covers areas" far more than literary 
texts, as Marcia Hermansen has suggested.” 

According to this construction of the term “hagiography” (eventually to 
be applied to the personae of both historical and contemporary Sufis), the 
hagiographical texts are unfinished projects progressively acquiring and 
accruing material from the above mentioned sources as the construction of 
the “life/vita/sazkira” of a Sufi is a process that begins during the life of 
that Sufi and continues so long as the belief in the "zz/Zj/"or sanctity and 
baraka (spiritual power) of the historic Sufi—be it through mal/izas, both 
spurious and genuine, 4zz&/rzsor popular opinion—persists, even though 
geographic and linguistic space may separate his followers and later Sufis 
from the historic Sufi personality.” 
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With this goal in mind, this article attempts to outline the various 
factors and aspects of the continuing formation of the hagiography of 
Chishti Sufi, Farid al-Din Mas‘id Ganj-i Shakar (d. 664/1265) of India, 
commonly known as Baba Farid. Thus far, studies on Baba Farid, such as 
the work by Richard Eaton, have primarily focused on the historiographic 
information available through various conversion narratives and their 
social impact on a predominantly non-Muslim population.?? Yet, if we 
wish to give a fuller picture of the “social text,” then other areas of its 
potential efficacy ought to be included in our discussion of the construc- 
tion of Baba Farid’s hagiography. 


Malfazat and Tazkira in the Chishti Silsila 


First, a few remarks regarding the nature of Sufi narratives are in order. 
Broadly speaking, there are two genres of Sufi literary composition in 
medieval India dealing with the lives of Sufis, namely, the 7//2242:and 
the 4azéras. Both these genres appear in verse, prose or in a form that 
partakes of both. The »4//zztcomprise the oral discourses of Sufi saints 
recorded in written texts..A secondary function they serve is to evoke the 
personal presence of the Sufi shaykh.” In fulfilling their secondary role, 
they form a part of a larger corpus of remembrance literature called “zikr” 
in Sufi terminology. 7az&inas are biographical dictionaries or anthologies, 
usually of saints belonging to a specific geographic locale.3! The inputs 
and modes of composition of both these genres are primarily oral in 
nature. The majority of literature from the ma/fizzafcorpus that deals with 
the teachings of a Sufi saint tends to become canonized shortly after it is 
recorded in written form. But this concerns only the manner of composi- 
tion of the malfüzartexts, not their transmission, which may remain 
partially oral. In contrast, #azkiíras may be described as the ever-growing 
CV of a junior scholar who hopes that some day his or her own work may 
acquire canonized status. Until achieving canonization—and this is an 
unending project as long as the belief in the zzZyzrand baraka of the Sufi 
persists as the CV progresses—a /azkira is a document “in progress" and 
can therefore receive input at any time from any number of sources. A 
crude analogy, not to be understood in strict Sufi terms, would be to view 
the masfizat corpus as the "mur" while giving the title "77:7:7"to the 
tazkiras. ' 

Throughout the history,of Muslim spirituality, Sufi and non-Sufi, both 
religious and didactic themes have been conveyed orally.? The transmis- 
sion of the Quran and the adith, for example, were oral until scribes 
penned them in the canonical versions that have come down to our times. 
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They in turn provide the ideal model for the composer of majfzz@/litera- 
ture to base his or her work upon. This manner of composition and trans- 
mission was readily available for Sufis to emulate, which they did with 
increasing frequency.) The Masnavi-yi Ma'iavi of Mowlana Jalal al-Din 
Rumi (d. 1273 C.E.), with its interlinking of oral and written systems of 
narration and which has been described as ‘bast Quran dar zaban-r 
Pahlavi” (It is the Quran in the Persian language) by Jami, mirrors the 
modes of composition and transmission of the Quran and adith literature. 

Tazkirawritings present us with questions and problems that are 
somewhat different from those presented by 72/221 literature. Tazkira 
writings have their origin in the biography of a saint and acquire additional 
materials related to the life of that saint as time goes on. The form of this 
information is at first oral in transmission but may be subsequently incor- 
porated in the written 4424/7 corpus. Their transmission may also be 
simultaneously written and oral. Along with the maiza literature, 
tazkira writings serve as the sources of didactic teachings of a particular 
Sufi, which is further codified into the teachings of that s£/si;. By their very 
nature, /zz£iras have variant stories of the lives of individual Sufis. The 
multiple versions of Jalal al-Din Rümi's encounter with Shams-i Tabriz 
serve as a good example. Shams al-Din Aflaki in his Managtb al-Arifin 
recounts this story differently than the stories recorded in later 4z/&rzs, 
such as in Jami's Mafabat al-uns* My contention is that because these 
writings present us with an example of the Sufi under description, their 
later uses vary depending on the message to be imparted to the murid. 

One other point needs to be emphasized here concerning the linguistic 
connection between the Sufi terms “zikr” (remembrance) and ‘tazking” 
(biography of a saint). These words both evolved from the same Arabic 
root. 7azkiras, though in written form, are meant to remind later Sufis of 
the power of //2yatand 4Garaka of the Sufis mentioned in them. In es- 
sence, to the spiritual follower of a shaykh, saz&irasserve as constant 
reminders (2&7 of the shaykh by bringing the follower closer in proximity 
(the appropriate Sufi term for this is gurb’ ) to the deceased shaykh. Zzr; 
in its formal usage among Sufis, is a part of various modes of transmissions 
of Sufi teachings, which are oral in nature. The “visionary” aspect of 
lasawwufso strongly emphasized in Sufi treatises has an equally significant 
counterpart in the hearing and listening process, as Jean During reminds 
us, “. . , hearing, which is the other fundamental axis to Revelation, was 
privileged as a kind of contemplation, particularly in relation to the Sufi 
practice of sama‘ a spiritual concert."? During further argues that hearing 
is given preference in Muslim cultures because “Revelation” was funda- 
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mentally an ‘aural,’ an auditive phenomenon, with the Quran being first 
heard, then recited and finally transmitted orally before being written 
down.» In this, the functional uses of the Sufi practices of samd‘and zikr 
more closely fulfill the didactic intent inherent in the genre of sazkira. 


“After My Death, You See Me Alive";? The Ongoing 
Remembrance of Baba Farid in Qawwali Performances 

If we now turn to the Sufi under consideration, i.e. Baba Farid, we find 
that we do not possess any writings by him notwithstanding the hundred- 
odd verses of Hindawi poetry (f/oke) contestably attributed to Baba Farid? 
which form a part of the Gura Granth Sabib of the Sikhs. Carl Ernst makes 
a compelling argument that these verses of poetry were indeed written by 
Baba Farid. Ernst states that they represent the tradition of oral communi- 
cation of the Sufi message as exemplified in the later ma/fiizé@fliterature of 
the Chishti order. The rich maffuzatliterature (I use the term in its formal 
sense), the hallmark of the Chishti order in India, is a later development of 
the genesis which has been attributed to Amir Hasan Sijzi Dihlawi (1253- 
1336), who collected and'copied the oral teachings and sayings of Nizam 
al-Din Awliya? (d. 725/1325) in the work titled Az XZ 4/1424 between 
the years 1307 and 1322 G.E.*! Keeping in mind the didactic function of the 
malfazat literature, Baba Farid's poetry too, regardless of whether he 
composed it or not, ought to be considered as one type of “oral” poetical 
input to the 7/224 corpus. 

In the period between the establishment of Farid al-Din Mas‘td Ganj-i 
Shakar's shrine after his death in 13th century C.E. and the modem period, 
the tradition of performing sz774*and zz&r(ritual musical remembrance) in 
the form of gawwd/i performances has been a central feature of this shrine 
complex. It is this pivotal area in the construction of hagiographies, the 
sama ‘performing tradition of gawwi, that serves as the basis for my 
argument that these performances are implicated in the continuing con- 
struction and transformation—by way of remembering his presence 
(ztkr) —of the hagiographies of Baba Farid. 

The application of thisframework to the hagiography of Baba Farid 
involves 45 musical samples collected from both live audio recordings 
performed in formal sz774*and zY&rsurroundings during the annual urs 
ceremony of Baba Farid and from popular audio recordings from on- 
sama/non-zikr renditions. The sample is large enough to draw some 
preliminary conclusions about the role and use of musical performances in 
the ongoing construction of Baba Farid's sazking. (See Appendix). The 
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musical samples may be divided into distinct thematic groups that contrib- 
ute to the " sazkira/vita” of Baba Farid. 

Most of the musical texts focus upon Bàbà Farid. However, the formal 
Sama* performance at the ?/7$ would be incomplete without singing those 
texts that establish his spiritual authority by mentioning and venerating his 
spiritual lineage.*? Hence, qutta2/Is dedicated to celebrating the Prophet, 
Imàm ‘Ali, Imam Husayn, Khwaja, Mun al-Din Chishti, and Nizam al-Din 
Awliya also appear in the musical samples collected. For example, song 
no. 9 from Manzur Niazi Qawwdé/focuses on the personality of the 
Prophet Muhammad by making explicit reference to the titles of two 
Quranic sūras, faha”and “yasin, "as well as to the opening lines of sara 

"bani [sra "I Isra "These texts lend themselves to Sufi interpretation. It 
also combines the narration of the “visionary” event (míra) through the 
auditory medium. 

Another group of musical texts makes reference to actual practices and 
performances of miracles at the shrine. During the last day of the annual 
4/75 ceremony, a door named ‘bibishti darwadza” (the door to paradise) 
(song nos. 5, 7 and 39) is placed within the shrine complex. The pilgrims 
pass under this door in the belief that Baba Farid, acting as their interces- 
sor, will symbolically lead them to paradise. Visiting the shrine of Babà 
Farid is also considered to be the equivalent of performing the baj (song 
no. 39). The theme of performing of miracles and saving humans occurs in 
other musical texts, as in song number 8, which relates a recent miracle 
performed by Baba Farid. In 1980, a woman who had given birth to a child 
after years of trying to conceive, came to Baba Farid’s shrine from a nearby 
town with her infant child to perform zírat (pilgrimage). Her child dies 
while she is visiting the shrine, so she implores Baba Farid to intercede and 
bring her child back to life which. He is able to do so. The performance of 
this type of musical text is an indication of the persisting spiritual power 
(baraka)and belief in the 2/25 of Baba Farid. Song samples nos. 6 and 
33 refer to the strict ascetic practices for which Baba Farid was re- 
nowned.* The evidence corroborating the musical texts comes from older 
tazkiras that refer to Baba Farid eating dirt and bitter plants while perform- 
ing his chiKa (ascetic retreat). Two texts (song nos. 7 and 36) refer to the 
ritualized zx&r practices at the shrine complex. 

A majority of the gawu texts (song nos. 3, 11, 13, 15, 19, 21, 23, etc.) 
are modeled after the Perso-Urdu ghazal The singer/writer is made the 
lover of Baba Farid who, contrary to the portrayal of the beloved of the 
established g/aza/tradition, does interact with his lovers and provides them 
spiritual comfort and guidance in attaining the beloved, that is, himself. 
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Belief in the 7//Zy/ and baraka of Baba Farid and its relation to that of 
other Sufis appears in two distinct sub-groups of gawwa/f texts. One sub- 
group (song nos. 2, 31; and 32) makes him the highest-ranking Sufi in the 
world. Prominent Sufis visit his shrine to pay homage, as does the Prophet, 
who frequently comes to Pakpattan Sharif from Madina to bless Baba Farid. 

The other sub-group of gawwali texts consists of two musical samples 
(song nos. 34 and 38), both written in the Panjabi language, each begin- 
ning with the formulaic invocation, 44/25, Mubammad, char yar, Haff, 
Khwaja, Qutb, Farid.” The first half of this formula has been the staple of 
many Sufi orders. The tchar yar” are: Imam ‘Ali, to whom all Sufis trace 
their spiritual lineage; Fátima, the Prophet's daughter and Imàm ‘Ali's wife; 
and Imàms Hasan and Husayn, children of the first two. The latter half 
refers to Baba Farid's immediate spiritual predecessors in the Chishti 
initiatic ssa, who played a decisive role in the establishment of that order 
in Northern India. The Pari in this poetic text is "Usman-i Hàrüni (or 
Harwani) (d. 607/1211) Ihe also appears in musical sample no. 15], the 
kbwaja refers to Mu‘in dl-Din Chishti (d. 633/1236) of Ajmer in modern 
India (also known as harib nawaz” ), the qufbis Qutb al-Din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki (or Awshi) (d. 633/1235) and the title Farid applies to the Sufi under 
consideration, Farid al-Din Mas‘id Ganj-i Shakar (d. 664/1265). This is 
linked to other material evidence from the shrine complex. It appears in 
the form of a tiled inscription above the 47/77, the private chamber used 
for meditative practices by Baba Farid, located next to his mausoleum. 

Baba Farid's spiritual genealogy is also highlighted in examples nos. 22 
and 45. The poetical texts of these two examples is identical and is attrib- 
uted to Amir Khusrow Dihlawi, famous Persian poet and a muridof Nizam 
al-Din Awliy2", who wrote in what is called the Hindawi language. It lists 
the most prominent early Sufis of the Chishti 57/5277 by name and devotes a 
single verse to each Sufi personality.48 The importance of Khusrow as the 
Sufi poet par excellence for the Chishti si/s#/g appears again in song ex- 

amples 19, 23 and 43. Again, the poetic texts are identical and speak of the 
devoted murid waiting at nighttime for his Shaykh. The ghazal love imag- 
ery of the lover being exécuted as the “bsms/” at the hands of the beloved 
indicates the 727175 faith in his Shaykh, while simultaneously stressing the 
Sufi concept of jana? The “bismil” theme also features prominently in 
song no. 11. Two texts, song nos. 24 and 44, concern expositions of the 
Sufi terms “manzi,” "magam,'and ‘la makan." 
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Conclusion 

While the teachings of historical Sufi shaykhs may be recorded in written 
format and become codified soon after they are collected in the form of 
malfazat literature and while the stories of their lives may be written down 
in sazkiras, the fact remains that the mode of transmission of these two 
types of literature remains primarily oral. The use of this method meets the 
specific contextual needs of the initiate and lay followers attending the 
gawwali performances. These texts help propagate the belief in the zz 
and 4araka of the Sufi to whom they refer. As stated, this is not a finite 
process. The revered Sufi shaykh is imagined to have a living presence, 
though he or she may be deceased. Hence, the Yazkina”of a revered 
shaykh is a process of constant remembrance of the Sufi by his followers. 
In the case of Baba Farid's personality and his life story, this goal is 
achieved through the use of music in both the sama and ztér traditions, at 
his shrine and in son-sama/non-ztkr performances. 


dar dil na-dab-am rab pas az in mibr-1 butan ra 
mobr- lab-1 bar dar-t Hn &bána nibdd-im 


Never, shall I ever let the love of other beauties enter my heart 
for I have placed the seal of [your tender] lips on this abode of mine 
Hafiz 


Appendix 


Musical Data 


List of Qawrudiis Mentioning Baba Farid al-Din Mas'üd Ganj-i Shakar: 
Live Recordings from the y Ceremony at Baba Farid’s Shrine in 
Pakpattan Sharif: 
Recording no. 1, titled “4jmer/vol. 14” sung by Bashir Miandad Qawwal: 

1. shaganan vali rat Baba Ganj Shakar di (Panjabi) (poet unknown). 

2. Ganj-i Shakar waltyan da raja (Panjabi) (poet unknown). 

3. meh divani Ganj-t Shakar di (Panjabi) (poet unknown). 

4. Baba ton javan sadagay (Panjabi) (poet unknown). 


Recording no. 2, titled “4/mert vol. 22" sung by assorted Qawradls: 
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5. jfanatan day bahay kbulay (Panjabi) (poet unknown), sung by Bashir 
Miandad Qawwal. 


6. Farida Turtya Turtya ' jå (Panjabi) (poet unknown), sung by Bashir 
Miandad Qawwal. 
7. yá Farid, ya Farid (Panjabi) “Ambar Chishti), sung by Bashir Miandad 
Qawwal. 
8. kardmat Baba Farid (Persian and Urdu) (poet unknown). Sung by Haji 
Ghulam Farid Sabri and Haji Maqbul Ahmad Sabri Qawwal. 
Recording no. 3, titled “Manzur Niazt, ursi Sabir-1 Pak” sung by Manzur Niazi 
Qawwal: 


9. zinat4 Yasin t$ zibaisb-i Taba tas, saptb-1 mima o subban alladbi 
asra? tX (Arabic/Persian) (poet unknown). 


10. kbwdja-yi man, qibla-yi man, din-i man, imán-i man. (Persian) (poet 
unknown). ; 


1 
Recording no. 4, titled “Nusrat, chashm-i mast-f afabi” sung by the Late Nusrat 
Fateh Ali Khan Qawwal: : 


11. chashm-i mast-i Gjabi (Persian) (Attributed to Bü ‘Ali Qalandar PAnipati/ 
Amir Khusraw Dihlavi). 


12. bó karam ki nazat; Chisbt kay Tajvar (Urdu) (Si?im Chishti). 
13. bEganagi-yt dil kay afsanay ko kiya kabiyay (Urdu) (Attributed to 
Mowlànà Kowsar Niyázi). 
Recording no. 5, titled “Abmad kay apad mayn kiya samfbun” sung by the Late 
Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan Qawwal: 
14. Apmad kay abad mayh kiya samjbuft, yeb kaun bay mim kay chilman 
mayn (Urdu) (poet unknown). 
Recording no. 6, titled “na man bibuda gird-t kücha o bazar mi-gardam” sung 
by the Late Nusrat Fateh AliiKhan Qawwal: 


15. na man bibuda gtrd-i kiicha o bazar mi-gardam (Persian) (Attributed to 
Shams al-Din Sabzavari also known as Shams-i Tabriz). 


16. ay sanuar- duniyd 0 din/ (Persian) (poet unknown). 

17. bam apni sham kö jab nazar-i jam kartay bayfí (Urdu) (Khayr). 

18. v Husayn, ya Husayn (Urdu) (poet unknown). 
Recording no. 7, titled *khabar-am rasid imsbab" sung by the Late Nusrat Fateh 
Ali Khan Qawwal: 


19. &babar-am rasid imshab ki nigdr kbabi @mad (Persian) (Amir Khusraw 
Dihlavi). 
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20. sabe bt-stiy-4 Madina rü kun, azin du'd-gu salam bar-kban (Persian) 
(Attributed to Chishti Shaykh Khwaja Nizàm al-Din Awliy2’). 

21. tayray dsbg nacbaya (Panjabi) (Abdallah Shah Qadiri, known as Bulhe 
Shah). 

22. dj rang bay (Hindawi) (Attributed to Amir Khusraw Dihlavi. This is the 
qawwali text par excellance, which celebrates the personalities of the 
various founding members of the Chishti sásta in Northern India). 

Recording no. 8, titled “Ahmad Hasan Akhtar, Farsi” sung by Ahmad Hasan Akhtar 
Qawwali: 

23. kbabar-am rasid imshab ki nigar kbabi dmad (Persian) (Amir Khusraw 
Dihlavi). 

24. manzil-t 4sbq-at magåm-i digar ast (Persian) (Ahmad-i Jam Zhinda 
Pi. 

25. suno kbudd bay iyay tia? Gharib Nawaz (Persian/Urdu) (poet un- 
known). 

26. Ganj-1 Shakar ka sadaqa mangtay ko mil gaya bay (Urdu) (poet un- 
known). 

27. ay fan-i man jJándn-i man, az man chira ranjida-i (Persian) (Attributed 
to Sa‘di-yi Shirázi,? sung with minor variations). 

28. mäda bi-qatl-t man an sbikb sttamgari (Persian/Urdu/Panjabi) (poet 
unknown, this gawwaliuses interlinear Persian verses from a ghazal 
attributed to Jami, “az busn-1 malip-t bbud shiri bi-faban kardi” ). 

29. ast bor kisay toh kyuft mangivay laj pal davara Sabir da (Panjabi/Urdu) 
(poet unknown). 

30. shiir-i do Glam yak taraf an qadd-t raid yak faraf (Persian/Urdu) 
(Makhdüm ?, this gawwali begins with the first two 4ayts from Hafiz-i 
Shirazi's ghazal “man tark-i 4sbg-f shabid o saghir na-mr-&unam"? and 
uses the opening misra‘of Hafiz's ghazal ‘Wd yd ayyubu-as-saqi idar 
kasan wa-nawilba).> 

Recording titled “Gbulam Farid Sabri Qawwdal,” vol. 2, sung by the Late Haji 
Ghulam Farid Sabri Qawwal: 

31. diuina divana Haji Baba ka (Urdu) (poet unknown). 

32. urs mayh anbtyd? awliy@ day bayft (Urdu) (poet unknown). 


Popular Recordings from #on-Zite/non-Samd< Performances: 


Sung by the Late Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan Qawwal: 


33. Farida Turtya [urtya Ja (Panjabi) (poet unknown, probably same as 6), 
from recording titled Koyi bolay Ram Ram.” 
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34. Allab, Mubammad, charay yar, Hajf, Khwaja, Qutb, Farid (Panjabi) 
(Anwar Bikhud), from recording titled “Mangabat-i Hazrat Baba Farid 
al-Din Ganj-t Shakar,” vol. 17. 

35. Baba kbüb saa tora anganafi (Hindustani/Urdu) (Abd as-Sattar Niyazi), 
from recording titled “Mangabat-i Hazrat Baba Farid al-Din Ganf-t 
Shakar,” vol. 17.! 


36. pu&dro nam Babd ka pukdro (Urdu) (Khaki), from recording titled 
"Mangabat-i Hagrat Baba Farid al-Din Ganj-i Sbakar, "vol. 17. 


37. mayh Baba tori. Jogan ban (Hindustani/Urdu) (Khaki), from recording 
titled "Mangabat Hazrat Baba Farid al-Din Gan Shakar, "vol. 17. 


38. Aab Mubammad char yar, Haff, Kbwaja, Quib, Farid (Panjabi) (poet 
unknown, probably the same as no. 34 by Anwar Bikhud), from recording 
titled 24/25 bi, Allab bä, " vol. 34. 


39. Baba jisapa hap! bo gaya (Panjabi) (poet unknown), from recording 
titled 44/25 bä, Alab ba,” vol. 34. 


40. rabuay vasdi Jbob Faridatt di (Panjabi) (poet unknown), from recording 
titled Ustad Nusrat Fateb Al Khan Qawud, " vol. 17. 


41. Ganji Shakar(Urdu) (Attributed to Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan Qawwal), from 
CD titled “Tbe Last Prophet.” 


42. astati bay yeb kis shah-t zishan ka, marbaba marbaba (Urdu) (Pir Nasir 
al-Din Chishti-Qadiri of Golra Sharif), from the recording titled Warbabd, 
Marhaba: Mangabat-i Hazrat-4 Gbatus-f Pak.” 


Sung by the Late Haji Ghulam Farid Sabri Qawwal: 


43. kbabar-am rasid tmshab ki nigàr kbabi amad (Persian) (Amir Khusraw 
Dihlavi), from recording titled “Sur Babar.” 


44. nami dànam chi mashed bid shabgabi ki man budam (Persian) (Amir 
Khusraw Dihlavi), from recording titled “Sur Bahar.” 


45. af rang bay Hindawi) (Attributed to Amir Khusraw Dihlavi, same as no. 
22), from recording titled “Sur Babar.” 
1 
i 
Endnotes 
1 The opening stanza of a mutuasbsbaba composed by al-Shushtari (ca. 1212- 
1269), an itinerant Sufl from Morocco The text and translation are from Benjamin M. Liu 
and James T. Monroe, Zen Aispano-Arabic Stropbic Songs in tbe Modern Oral Tradition: 
Music and Texts (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989), 47-49. I have retained the 
transcription of the Arabic text by Liu and Monroe. 
2. For the history of the use of the term “nawba” in classical Islamic musicological 
texts and in the performance traditions of Medieval Andalusia see, Lois Ibsen al-Faruql, 
"The Suite in Islamic History and Culture,” in 75e World of Music 27/3 (1985): 46-54. 
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Equally informative are Josef Pacholczyk's remarks about the “nawba” and 
“*muwashshabat” in his “The Relationship Between the Nawba of Morocco and the Music 
of the Troubadours and Trouvéres,” in 75e World of Music 25/2 (1983): 5-14. 

3. Liu and Monroe, Fen Aispano-Arabic Strophic Songs: 5. Cf. Amnon Shiloah, 
Music fn tbe World of Islam: A Socto-Cultural Study (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1995), 83-85. 

4.  Pacholczyk, "The Relationship Between the Nawba of Morocco and the Music of 
the Troubadours and Trouvéres," 8-9. 

5. Lois Ibsen al-Faruqi , “Muwashshah: A Vocal Form in Islamic Culture,” in 
Ethnomusicology, 19/1 (1975): 2. 

6. On music in Indo-Pakistani Sufism, with the Chishti gatur tradition being the 
main focus, see the following works by Regula B. Qureshi: 5147 Music of India and 
Pakistan: Sound, Context and Meaning in Qawwali(New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1986); idem, “Musical Sound and Contextual Input: A Performance Model for 
Musical Analysis," in Athzomusicology, 31/1 (1987): 56-86; idem, “Sufi Music and the 
Historicity of Oral Tradition," in Ebnommustcology and Modern Music History, eds., 
Stephen Blum, et al. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1991), 103-20, idem, "Exploring 
Time Cross-Culturally: Ideology and Performance of Time in the Sufi Qawwali,” in 75e 
Journal of Musicology, 12/4 (1994),491-528; and idem, “His Master's Voice? Exploring 
Qawwali and ‘Gramophone Culture’ in South Asia,” in Popular Music, 18/1 (1999), 63-98 

7. An historical overview of Chishti attitudes towards music is provided by Bruce B. 
Lawrence in his “The Early Chishti Approach to Sama‘,” in Sacred Sound: Music in 
Religious Thought and Practice, ed. Joyce Irwin (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983), 93-109. 
An important document on this subject is a treatise by an early Chishti Sufi Gistidiraz. This 
text has been translated by Syed Shah Khusro Hussaini, Sayyid Mupammad al-Husayni-t 
Gisadindz (721/1321—825/1422) on Sufism (Delhi: Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 1983). See 
especially chapter 3 of this work titled, “Audition of Music (Sama9," 110-72. 

8. Hippolyte Delehaye, Z5e Zegends of tbe Saints, trans., Donald Attwater (Dublin: 
Four Courts Press, 1998), 3. 

9. Delehaye in Felice Lifshitz, “Beyond Positivism and Genre: ‘Hagiographical’ 
Texts and Historical Narrative," in Vigtor25 (1994), 96. 

10. The positivist use of the generic term “hagiography” as it is applied in contrast to 
the ideal it is supposed to emulate, “historiography,” has been effectively critiqued by 
Felice Lifshitz in her above mentioned essay. The same subject is covered in greater detail 
by Thomas J. Heffernan, Sacred Biography. Saints and Their Blograpbers in tbe Middle 
Ages (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 38-71, with especially a critique of 
Delahaye’s position, 57. 

11. See Vincent J. Cornell, Realm of the Saint Power and Authority tn Moroccan 
Sufism (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1998), xxv-xxxiii. 

12. Judith H. Anderson, Biographical Truth: The Representation of Historical Persons 
in Tudpr-Stuart Writing (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984); and Evelyn B. Vitz, "La 
vie de saint Alexis: Narrative Analysis and the Quest for the Sacred Subject,” in Medieval 
Narrative and Modern Narratology: Subjects and Objects of Desire (New York: New York 
University Press, 1989), 126-48. Understandably, these references are not exhaustive. For 
example, I have not included works that question the role of "subjectivity" in medieval 
writings following Roland Barthes’ pronouncement that “the author is dead” or Michel 
Foucault's speculations about the ambiguous identity of the "author" in his essay “What is 
an Author?" This work, in turn, has been the impetus in the emergence of the “New 
Historicist" approach in Renaissance studies whose most noticeable advocate is Stephen 
Greenblatt Lee Patterson's work Negotiating the Past: Tbe Historical Understanding of 
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Medteval Literature (Madison, WI: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1987) is the most 
nuanced and comprehensive study on the history of the treatment of this subject in 
academia 

13. Juli R. Lupton, Afteriives of the Saints: Hagiography, Typology, and Renaissance 
Literature (Stanford. Stanford University Press, 1996). 

14, Hayden White, Metabistory. The Historical Imagination in Nineteentb-Century 
Surope (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973), Tropics of Discourse: Essays 
in Cultural Criticism (Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978); and 75e 
Content of the Form: Narrative Discourse and Historical Representation (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987). Cf. Laurent Stern, “Narrative Versus Description in 
Historiography,” in New Literary History, 21, 3 (1990): 555-68. Some salient elements of 
White's arguments, particularly from his work, 7ropics of Discourse, are discussed by 
Vincent J. Cornell in the introduction to his previously mentioned work. 

15. Catherine Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992); and idem, Aitual Perspectives and Dimensions (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1997). 

16. Bell, &xuz/ Perspectives and Dimensions, 138-69. 

17. Among Turner's prolific offerings, see his "Dramatic Ritual/Ritual Drama: 
Performative and Reflexive Anthropology," in 4 Crack in the Mirror: Reflexive Perspectives 
in Anthropology, ed. Jay Ruby (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1982), 83- 
97, and 1dem, The Anthropology Of Performance (New York: PAJ Publications, 1987). 

18 Dell Hymes’ programmatic essay, “Breakthrough into Performance," in Folklore: 
Performance and Communication, eds. Dan Ben-Amos and Kenneth S Goldstein (The 
Hague: Mouton & Co., 1975), 11-74, is widely credited with bringing the study of “cultural 
performance" to prominence.'A “performance” is defined as an act that is interpretable, 
reportable, repeatable, and doable in a certain culture, 14-15. 

19. See Stanley J. Tambiah, Culture, Thought, and Social Action (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1985). Two essays from this work, in particular, may be of 
benefit to the historian of religion; “The Magical Power of Words:" 17-59; and “A 
Performative Approach to Ritual,” 123-66. 

20. See Lawrence E. Sullivan, “Sound and Senses Toward a Hermeneutics of 
Performance,” in Zhe History of Religions, 26/1 (1986), 1-33. This essay provides a useful 
and concise history of the theory and interpretation of performance. 

21 Again for an analysis,of Quas a "performance" two of the works by Regula 
B. Qureshi mentioned above are instructive, particularly her remarks, “Qasz2/7 musical 
sound is a perceptual package of several dimensions that claim attention collectively and 
or individually, so that even in the presence of a text, musical sound dimensions can both 
reinforce textual meaning as well as convey referential or non-referential meaning 
independently of the textual narrative." in "Musical Sound and Contextual Input: A 
Performance Model for Musical Analysis," 229 Also see her article "Exploring Time Cross- 
Culturally: Ideology and Performance of Time in the Sufi Qawwali " 

22. Vincent J. Cornell provides a much needed corrective to the positions held by 
these scholars. See Cornell, Realm of the Saint, xxvu-xxviit, et passim. 

23. A pointed rejoinder to Geertz's argument that local Islamic rituals, such as the 
Javanese Slametan, are “prototypical animistic rite[s] intended to reinforce village 
solidarity" is provided by Mark R Woodward, "The S/ametan: Textual Knowledge and 
Ritual Performance in Central Javanese Islam," in Zbe History of Religions 28/1 (1988): 54- 
89. All aspects of the Samesan, according to Woodward, have either scriptural or mystical 
bases. 

24. Carl Ernst, Herna/ Garden: Mysticism, History, and Politics at a South Asian Sufi 
Center (Albany: State Universityiof New York Press, 1992), 378. 
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25. For South Asian Sufism there are two recent publications of note: Katherine P 
Ewing, Arguing Sainthood: Modernity, Psychoanalysis, and Islam (Durham, NC: Duke 
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or many years, thé relatively small size of the Muslim community in 

China (some 25-30 million), and of the Hui population! in particu- 

lar (about 15-20 million), meant that studies on Chinese-speaking 
Muslims considered these people as a homogeneous group, despite the 
scattered pattern of their settlement throughout the vast land mass of the 
Middle Kingdom. Since the pioneering and rudimentary work of Marshall 
Broomhall and others in the 1900s? little has been done to document the 
immense diversity of identity and practice within Chinese Islam. In his 
work Muslim Chinese: Ethnic Nationalism in the Peoples’ Republic, D. 
Gladney made significant j progress in establishing the identity of the Hui as 
distinct from other Chinesé-speaking Muslims and even from Hui in differ- 
ent geographic locations within China.) He showed that the concept of 
"Huiness" has very different connotations for different Hui communities 
and individuals and, in a number of bis more recent works, also examined 
some of the religious and political consequences arising from these differ- 
ing understandings of Hui identity.‘ 

Within the Chinese Muslim community itself, there is internal division 
along sectarian lines that has been frequently overlooked by Western and, 
to a lesser extent, Chinese scholarship, despite the importance of these 
movements to Hui identity, especially in inland China. Over the last two 
decades, considerable workihas been done mapping the historical back- 
ground and social and religious practices of the various Chinese Islamic 
kinds of teaching, /tagpas, which we shall call here ‘sects’ only in this sense. 

The word ‘sect’ has different meanings as it applies to different reli- 
gious traditions. In Islamic scholarship, it is generally understood to 
indicate a movement which has moved so far from broadly accepted 
Islamic norms that it is properly considered heterodox. Sect can also be an 
uncomfortable word to use in an Islamic context, particularly in reference 
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to Sufism, because of its underlying connotation of exclusivity and hetero- 
doxy. Even across the vast Sunni-Shi‘ite divide, there is sufficient com- 
monality in theology and worship style to permit ecumenical prayer in a 
way difficult to conceive of in, for instance, Christianity. This is especially 
true among Sufi orders, where followers are frequently initiates of more 
than one order. 

It is somewhat anomalous then, that within the generally tolerant 
religious atmosphere of China, Islam should take on a more rigid, factional 
character. Chinese Sufis never belong to more than one Menhuan sub- 
sect within a single order. Similarly, the Wa4a6r-inspired groups are 
organizationally discrete bodies. These strict and exclusive divisions 
within Chinese Islam therefore warrant being described as 'sects' in a way 
that equivalent, or similar, Muslim groups elsewhere may not. 

There has been great difficulty in determining changes in the sect 
structure, history, substance and practice of Chinese Islam in the wake of 
the nebulous history of the circumstances under which they arose. This is 
particularly so with regard to the turbulent shifts in the 'religious policy' of 
the Peoples' Republic since the mid-1960s. For this reason, much of the 
scholarship on sectarian Islam in China presents a fixed, rather than 
dynamic, picture of sectarian Islam in Hui communities. Despite this, a 
significant body of descriptive literature now exists recording many of the 
beliefs and practices of the major Islamic sects in China, much of it in 
Chinese. This article intends to build upon what information already 
exists, attempting an analysis of these sectarian groups and their role in 
defining Sino-Muslim identity in China. 

There have been many attempts by Western scholars to map the 
complex array of teachings/sects within the Chinese Muslim community. 
Broomhall and D'Ollone were perhaps the first to recognize the existence 
of the division. Broomhall wrote of the white and black hats worn by the 
various sects,’ while D'Ollone described in his travelogue the ‘tomb- 
worshipping cult’ of Gansu and northern Sichuan.Ó Later, several mission- 
ary scholars attempted to analyze in greater depth the Sufi ‘paths’ in 
northwest China. Perkins and Broomhall identified the importance of 
tombs and saints to these paths and realized that there were several, often 
feuding, paths within China. 

In recent years, Western authors have turned their attention to sectar- 
ian movements within Chinese Islam. Israeli's work Muslims in China: A 
Study in Cultural Confrontation (1978) was among the first to attempt an 
analysis of the origins and practices of the sects within Chinese Islam, 
drawing on a number of Chinese and Western sources. Gladney's Musim 
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Chinese: Ethnic Nationalism in the Peoples’ Republic (1991) touches on 
some of the historical issues in the development of Chinese Muslim sects. 
It further examines questions of sect and identity in contemporary Hui 
society. Lipmann, too, 'has done a considerable amount of work in this 
field; particularly notable is his excellent work Ayphenated Chinese; Sino- 
Muslim Identity in Modern China(1996). 

During the past two decades of greater openness within the Peoples’ 
Republic, students, scholars and tourists have again had the opportunity to 
travel and live in the Hui communities of China, including those in the 
Chinese-Islamic heartlands i in Gansu and Ningxia. For the first time since 
the 1940s, Westerners with some knowledge of China, the Chinese lan- 
guage and normative Islam have observed, investigated and interacted 
directly with the Chinese Muslim community. While there remain difficul- 
ties in conducting long-term fieldwork, the first-hand knowledge gained 
to date has been invaluable to our understanding of Chinese Muslims. 

The increased opportunities to travel and live within China and the 
desire of the Chinese government to develop friendly relationships with 
Muslim countries has led'to greater contact between Chinese and foreign 
Muslims. This, in turn, has promoted an enhanced awareness of the 
Chinese Muslim situation among Muslims throughout the world and has 
resulted as well in various efforts to assist Chinese Muslim communities. 

In 1995, for example, a well-attended conference was hosted by the Fujian 
Academy of Science in Quanzhou on the theme of the introduction of 
Islam to China via the Maritime Silk Road. At this conference, delegations 
from different parts of the Muslim world met for the first time with their 
Chinese co-religionists. Muslim organizations throughout the world have 
begun to publish more detailed material about Chinese Muslims in their 
literature. The quality and accuracy of this material vary greatly. But it has 
meant that for the first time since the great medieval Muslim travelers 
recorded their observatioris, a large quantity of work published on Mus- 
lims by other Muslims now exists. 

Finally, since the end of the Cultural Revolution in the Peoples’ Repub- 
lic (1966-76), a growing body of scholarship written by Chinese academ- 
ics, for the most part at least nominally Muslims themselves, is available. 
As the educational system has gradually been re-established in the after- 
math of that disastrous chapter in Chinese history, so too has the quality of 
material produced by Chinese scholars improved. Some have started 
detailed works on sectarian movements within the Hui community. Ma 
Tong pioneered the re-establishment of the field after the Cultural Revolu- 
tion with his twin works Zhongguo Yisianjiao flaopat yu menbuan zhidu 
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shilue(A History of the Islamic Sects and Menbuan in China, 1981) and 
Zhongguo Vistlan ftaopati menbuan suyuan(7be Origin of Chinese Islamic 
Sects and Menbuan, 1986). More recent publications have built on Ma's 
work. A plethora of writings on and by Chinese Muslims are currently 
available from secular and Islamic bookstores in Lanzhou, Yinchuan and 
elsewhere. These are not always quality academic works, though impor- 
tant contributions to sectarian studies have been made by Feng Jinyuan in 
his Zhongguo de Yistlanfiao( Chinese Islam, 1994) and Gao Zhanfu in his 
Xibei Musilin sbebui wenti yanju Research into the Question of Muslim 
Soctety in the North West, 1991). A number of smaller contributions now 
appear regularly in several Chinese journals, notably Huseu_yanysiu (Re- 
searches on the Hui -sic)and Xibei Minzu yanjiu (Research into Minorities 
in the North West). 


Methods of Inquiry 

The idea that there were three distinct ‘waves’ of Islam in the Chinese 
experience has become in some academic circles an accepted paradigm 
which, like all paradigms, will occasionally need some revision. In brief, 
this theory posits that a first wave of Muslims came to China as traders, 
merchants, artisans and mercenaries during the late Tang through the Song 
and Yuan Dynasties (eighth to fourteenth centuries),’ settling first along the 
southeast coast and then further inland. What is known as the second 
wave, which was in fact no wave at all, consists of the internal revival 
movement triggered by Sufi saints which swept China from late Ming times 
(sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) until the mid-nineteenth century. 
The third wave lasted from the end of the nineteenth century up until the 
communist revolution when Arabs, Turks and Chinese Hajjis brought to 
China modernist and radical Islamic ideas. Several authors have also 
posited a fourth wave in the post-Cultural Revolution era, as renewed 
contacts between the Muslim core and the Chinese-Muslim periphery 
create more interest in Islam in China. 

The uniquely sectarian nature of Chinese Islam is generally viewed as 
having gradually developed during the second and third waves of Islam in 
China. While we acknowledge that the ‘wave theory’ has been useful in 
providing a framework for sectarian development and identity-building in 
Chinese Islam, we posit an analysis that takes into account a further layer 
of complexity. Specifically, we propose that sectarian development is best 
seen as a continuous process of renewal (or degeneration, from an Islamic 
normative perspective) with Chinese Muslims constantly seeking to reas- 
sert their individual and communal ethnic and religious identity through 
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the adoption of developments in the larger world of Islam (or, rarely, 
through building a distinct identity based on a closer synthesis of Islamic 
and Chinese beliefs). We hope to continue our work in the area of the 
historiography of Chinese Islamic movements, particularly those associated 
with the various Sufi Orders (furug) in the future. 

Gladney's three ‘waves,’ themselves drawn from Joseph Fletcher's 
scholarship, are similar to Baudel's theory of underlying currents of history 
which shift direction gradually throughout the centuries. This theory posits 
that these currents brought with them a myriad of gentle ripples, introduc- 
ing first Sufism and then modernist and radical Islam to China’s shores 
primarily through the actions of individual Chinese and foreign Muslims 
reflecting the desire of the community to bring about renewal. In other 
words, while the wave theory i is perhaps useful in developing a framework 
for understanding the broad strokes of the unfolding of Islam in China, it 
also tends to obscure the fact the Sino-Muslim development is an organic 
and dynamic continuum which has been related closely to events in the 
Islamic heartland, but at the same time also underwent evolutionary 
processes within Chinese Islam as a result of its interaction with Chinese 
society and culture. 

This gradual yet continual process of renewal insured that Sino-Mus- 
lims retained a faith that was recognizably Islamic, but one that also 
adapted to Chinese culture; It is our contention that these adaptations do 
not, as some authors argue; make Chinese Islam a corrupt or ‘less pure’ 
form of Islam, just as Malaysian Islam, African Islam or Indian Islam are not 
inherently heterodox versions of the faith. 

We also propose that information in widely available Arabic texts, as 
well as in recent Chinese historical works, suggests that Chinese Islam was 
divided along sectarian lines much earlier than is generally believed. In 
particular, a strong case can be made that Sufism existed in China from as 
early as the beginning of the; fourteenth century. Further, it would appear 
that while Shi‘ite Islam is no longer present in an organized way in China, 
the circumstantial evidence is strong, though not conclusive, that some 
form of Shitism was established in China during the Yuan Dynasty and that 
some expressions of Shi‘ism may still be extant in contemporary China.® 


The Array of Sects and Teachings 

The summary chart presented in this paper is a diagrammatic represen- 
tation of the sects that currently exist within Chinese Islam. More detailed 
descriptions will be elaborated in forthcoming work. The complex admix- 
ture of sects can be divided into five categories according to their chronol- 
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ogy, theology and structure. For the most part, these have been accepted 
by scholars of Islam. The categories differ from Gladney’s description of a 
scale ranging from assimilationist to rejectionist Islam. The two separate 
classification systems are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Gladney’s 
sectarian classifications are intended to describe ways in which various 
Sino-Muslim groups have attempted to assert their identity within Chinese 
society. The classifications put forward below are a means of describing 
Sino-Islamic movements in a way that is more meaningful to scholars of 
Islam while remaining more useful to Sinologists. 


Extant Sects in Chinese Islam (Hui Only) 


Sects, Orders and Movements in Chinese and World Islam 
Menbuan (Principal Menhuan*) 
Sub-Menhian 





The first of these categories is what we have termed pre-sectarian 
traditionalist Islam. This is represented by the oldest of the Chinese Muslim 
tendencies, the Qadim (Gedimu). The Qadim are traditionalist Muslims in 
the sense that they do not claim a direct connection to the philosophies of 
Islamic reformers over the past two centuries. The designation 'pre- 
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sectarian’ is proposed i in sates to indicate that the Qadim mosques have 
chosen not to align themselves with any of the various factions or teachings 
which appeared in China later in history. In areas of China where the 
Qadim are dominant (primarily the coastal regions and in the northeast, 
the first to be settled by Muslims), the majority of Muslims are only vaguely 
aware of the deep sectarian divides among their co-religionists in inland 
China, lending further credence to the appellation ‘pre- sectarian’. 

The second category is represented in China by four Sufi orders and 
two dozen sub-sects called Menhuan. These four paths are the Qadariyya 
and Kubrawiyya Orders, and the X4uf/ya (frequently and incorrectly 
transliterated as Kbufiyyia in works on Chinese Islam) and /ahriyya (also 
often incorrectly transliterated as /abartyya) branches of the 
Nagsbbandtyya. Sufism, accepted as part of traditional Islam by scholars 
of the Holy Law, was perceived by later Muslim puritan reformers as a 
corruption of the original, pure faith. 

The third category is revivalist Islam, sometimes termed ‘fundamental- 
ism’ or ‘extremism’ which has been represented in China by the busin 
(Brothers) and the Sada/iyyah. At the end of the 1920s, the Egyptian 
Islamist Hassan al-Banna founded the Muslim Brotherhood, which has 
since spread throughout the world. The Sa4@/tvyaG, literally ‘following the 
predecessors’ (aslap), which also developed in turn-of -the-century Egypt 
as a radical outgrowth of the modernists, fitted in with the traditional 
Chinese orientation towards the past. Emerging from the Wabbabi move- 
ment in eighteenth century Arabia but claiming spiritual ancestry from the 
earliest days of Islam, radical Muslims seek to return Islam to its early 
pristine form from the time of its founding. They oppose conservative 
Muslims, whom they accuse of corrupting Islam with their medieval accre- 
tions. Thus, the appropriation of ancient Islam for those radicals means 
returning to the holy text of the Quran and the Hadith and shunning later 
interpretation and modification. 

The fourth category consists of the modernists in the Islamic world who 
have influenced Muslim communities in China, most notably in those areas 
closest to the centers of Chinese civilization. It is our opinion that those 
small communities which have been enumerated as Qadim, or occasion- 
ally remnant Menhuan, and located in the larger Muslim communities in 
coastal China (Beijing, Nanjing, and parts of Shandong, Hebei and Manchu- 
ria) where modernist influence is strongest. Modernist Islamic concepts 
were brought to China in the last years of the nineteenth century princi- 
pally through Muslim activists within the influential New Culture Move- 
ment (Xin Wenbua Yundong). Modernist thinking, which attempted to 
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modernize Islam by reopening channels of interpretation long closed to 
conservatives, has deeply influenced the official China Islamic Association 
(Zhongguo Vistlanfiao Xiebut), which paradoxically is dominated by 
adherents of the bun. This raises an important question, not yet satis- 
factorily answered, as to the extent of the /A4wén's putative transformation 
from a radical to a modernist movement. Anecdotally, modernist influ- 
ences appear to be strong in the Æbwän hierarchy but the question is 
essentially unanswered at the popular level. 

The fifth category is what we have called Sinicised traditional Islam. 
This group is represented by a uniquely Chinese sect, the Xidgotang, or 
Western Path. The X£zzo/ang sect is a blending of the forms of Chinese 
Sufism with modernist Islamic concepts and indigenous Chinese philoso- 
phies. It is a unique and important movement, as it is the only sect which 
was founded without direct inspiration from foreign Islam and seems to be 
the outgrowth of a thoroughly syncretized Islam. As a deliberate attempt to 
accommodate Islam into the Chinese world, the authors believe that the 
Xidaotang represent a ‘Sinicised’ movement built within the framework of 
what is claimed as traditional Sufism of a peculiarly Chinese brand. While 
the Xidaotangis thus an important movement in an academic sense, the 
influence of its teachings outside of the small Gansu town of Lintao has 
been very limited. 

This discussion of the nomenclature of Chinese Muslim sects, however, 
should also be put in the context of the confusing field of Zzoyzzo(Old 
Teaching), X77/:20 (New Teaching) and X#axinfiao (New New Teaching). 
These were appellations used by Chinese officials, Western missionaries, 
and even Chinese Muslims themselves, in attempting to describe the 
complex sectarian structure of Chinese Islam. 

The Qadim is the group which has been most frequently known by the 
term Laoftao. Officials in Imperial China usually equated Zz9/ 20 with 
Ztangbut(Good Muslims) and Xinjtao with Huifei (Muslim Bandits, or Bad 
Muslims). For this reason, other groups have at times sought to use the 
term to avoid suspicion of persecution. During the /z27Zyjz inspired 
Muslim rebellions in the Qing Dynasty, many of the Xhupa called them- 
selves Za0yfaoin order to be disassociated from the aggressive and trouble 
making groups. It is certainly wrong to suggest, as Fletcher did, that the 
term Zaofíao applied exclusively to the X4ufia. 

Further complicating matters, the Wzbbabrinspired groups have, from 
the early part of the twentieth century onward, tended to lump the Sufi 
Menbuanand the Qadim together and describe them all as Z20/£zo. While 
the term Zaojiao has primarily applied to the Qedimand at times to some or 
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all of the Sufi groups, the term X#/#ao has an even more confusing history. 
In all likelihood, its use predates the arrival of the /abriyya Nagsbbandatsin 
China. Several newly established MenSuan within each of the main Sufi 
orders have at times described themselves as Xiao, and have likewise 
been described as such. ‘As previously mentioned, the 7&5:425 also used 
this term to distinguish themselves from more established groups within 
China. It is therefore impossible to say that the term JX?77/20 refers conclu- 
sively, or even primarily, to any particular movement, except in the context 
of a single historical document. The term X77217/:40 has applied to only 
two groups within Chinese Islam, the .52/2/7yya5 and the Xidaotang. Both 
of these groups have used the term as a self-descriptor. 

In many Muslim conimunities such as the Muslims of Yunnan, the 
various teachings were so difficult for outsiders to distinguish that the 
Chinese authorities differentiated them on the basis of their rebellion 
against, or collaboration with, the government. Thus, when Du Wenxiu 
led the uprising against the Qing Dynasty (1855-1873), his followers were 
'bad Muslims,' while the quietists either in Yunnan or elsewhere remained 
‘good Muslims.’ This led to confusion in the Late Imperial writings of both 
Chinese scholars and missionaries as to how the various Sufi groups were 
interrelated. The legacy of this confusion continues to cause difficulties for 
those reading source material or trying to sort things out on the ground. 

It is clear that these terms have outlived their usefulness to scholars. 
Except in the description of singular instances or documents relating to 
Sino-Islamic documentation, the use of these terms in academic writings is 
now unnecessary, and probably even counter-productive. 

In the absence of any definitive statistics, it has been generally assumed 
in Western and Chinese writing that the majority of today's Hui are Qadim- 
traditional Muslims. Both Ma Tong in 1980? and Gladney in 1991!? esti- 
mated that close to or even more than half the Hui population belong to this 
school of thought which is also seen as 'standard' or 'normative' Islam. 
While neither Gladney nor Ma provide us with sources other than their own 
impressions and field suiveys, the Chinese Muslim scholar Yang Huaizhong 
has conducted specific fieldwork aimed at identifying the sectarian affilia- 
tion of mosques in the Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region in the Northwest. 
The results of Yang's work are tabulated in the chart at left. 

Assuming, as would appear reasonable, that the individual's sectarian 
affiliation is roughly equivalent to that of mosque complexes, there is a 
prima facie need for some reconciliation between Yang's figures and the 
estimates of Ma and Gladney. Two possible explanations present them- 
selves: either the numerical strength of the Qzz in China is far smaller 
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than generally believed, or the religious affiliation of the Hui in the north- 
west of the country is not representative of China as a whole. A significant 
body of circumstantial and historical evidence indicates that the latter 
explanation is the most plausible. So, although the northwest provinces of 
Ningxia, Gansu and Qinghai constitute the ‘heartlands’ of Chinese Islam, 
most of the Hui in the major urban areas of China proper, which have not 
been touched by Muslim sectarianism, remain, as always, traditional- 


Qadim. 


Historical Analysis 

The above data appear to confirm, at least with regard to the north- 
west, the thesis of the Chinese scholar Gao Zhanfu that, “from the Qing 
Dynasty onwards, the history of Chinese Islam can be seen as principally a 
sectarian question.”!* The sectarian nature of Chinese Islam and the 
sectarian allegiances of Hui Muslims thus become central to understanding 
the question of Muslim identity in modern China. Much work has been 
done by several authors, most notably the late Joseph Fletcher, in attempt- 
ing to establish the origins of the earliest sectarian movements in Chinese 
Islam. Fletcher’s historical detective work!? forms the basis of current 
assumptions that generally posit a significant Sufi influence in China from 
around the middle of the fourteenth century. While this appears to be the 
earliest date traceable through extant Sufi MenSuan sources in China, a 
number of facts suggest that Sufi Islam, which was the basis of later sectari- 
anism there, was present in China even earlier. 

Ibn Battüta, the famous Arab traveler of the fourteenth century, men- 
tions the presence of a Sufi community in Hangzhou and also describes 
meeting an Islamic mystic, presumably a Sufi, in Guangzhou. Ibn 
Battüta's credible record appears to indicate that Sufism was well estab- 
lished within China proper by the time of his visit there during the mid- 
fourteenth century. Ma Tong also cites evidence that by 1312 the Imamate 
of the Quanzhou mosque was hereditary, which strongly suggests either 
Sufi or Shiite influence, perhaps the precursor of a local menbuan5 
These early records of Sufism are worthy of further investigation, as they 
constitute a link between these early Sufis of the southeast and contempo- 
rary Mernbuan in the northwest. They may force a re-examination of the 
origins of sectarian Islam in China. The early records also suggest that it is 
inappropriate to depict Chinese Sufism solely as a product of a second Sufi 
wave of Islam in China. 
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The existence of quietist Sufism in China proper, even if it prepared the 
way for the spread of mysticism into the northwest and southwest, means 
that Sufism does not necessarily have to evolve into sectarianism and 
unrest, as was the case in the outlying areas of China in the nineteenth 
century. These findings perhaps also indicate that it takes something more 
than sectarianism to proyoke rebellion. If the major sectarian-motivated 
uprisings unfolded in the areas where Islam constituted sizable minorities 
or strong local majorities (in China proper the Hui of the large cities were 
always more or less insignificant minorities), they were still vastly outnum- 
bered by the huge Han populations around them. Thus, it was not enough 
to have a restive and hard-driven sectarian leadership in order for the 
Muslims to take the course of rebellion. The rebels had to control a heart- 
land populated by like-minded sectarians in order to have any chance of 
success in establishing themselves. 

It is further interesting to note that the smallest of the Sufi orders in 
China, the Xubrawtyya, which has more Shiite characteristics than one 
usually finds among Muslims in China today!$ and which is represented in 
Gansu by a single Menbuan—the Dawantou or Zhangmen Menhuan—is 
generally believed to have been brought to China in late Ming times by an 
Arab Sufi known in China as Muhuyindeni Yibuni Aluobi. Ma Tong states 
in his book that there is no historical record of the Xubrawtyye arrival in 
China and that it is only the stories of Kubrawiyya adherents that posit its 
transmission in China during the Ming Dynasty.” Chinese scholars have 
not yet determined a fixed date for the arrival of Xubdrawiyya in China. Ma 
Tong believes that the Xubrawtyya may have arrived in northern China as 
early as Southern Song times, 18 which would make this the oldest Sufi 
group in China. Further y on the origins of the Kubrawtyya could shed 
light on the reports found in sources by Ibn Battüta which suggest a Sufi 
presence in China from well before Ming times. The Kubrawiyya were 
certainly active in Central Asia from the thirteenth to early fifteenth centu- 
ries? though the possibility of a connection is tenuous. 

While Sufism may have entered China from as early as the fourteenth 
or even the late twelfth century and became established in some of the 
coastal ports, it was in the northwest and to a lesser extent Yunnan, that 
Sufism was to become a powerful force within the Hui community. It later 
became the driving force behind the Muslim uprisings of the nineteenth 
century in precisely those areas where regional sectarian dynamics were 
most pronounced. However, while the MenSuan in China have assumed 
some uniquely Chinese characteristics, particularly their exclusivity to- 
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wards each other, the roots of Chinese Sufism are found in Central Asia, 
Persia, and Arabia. 

From the twelfth century onward, wandering Sufi ascetics, traders and 
missionaries took their mystical brand of Islam further and further eastward 
into what had once been the predominantly Buddhist lands of Central Asia, 
including present day Xinjiang. The principal Sufi orders in this region 
were the Magshbandiyya, the Qadartyya, Khalwattypaand the Yasawiyya. 
In Xinjiang, the Nagshbandiyya predominated, though divided into the 
Jabríyya (meaning those who recite the dhikrloudly) and the Kbufa 
(those who recite the Z^z&rquietly). These two branches of the 
Nagshbandiyya were bitterly divided; violence frequently occurred in 
Nagshandi dominated areas of Central Asia.?! 

Throughout its history, Chinese Islam has always placed great emphasis 
on connections with the Islamic heartlands to the west. In Islamic communi- 
ties throughout the world, respect is given to those Muslims who have made 
the Haj/ pilgrimage to Mecca. This is especially so in the case of Chinese 
Muslims who were isolated and, at times, persecuted by China’s rulers. This 
meant that the numbers of Chinese Muslims making the journey to Mecca 
was among the smallest proportionally of any Muslim community in the 
world. This in turn has raised the status of foreign Muslims and Chinese 
Muslims fortunate enough to travel to Islamic countries. Sufism was thus 
brought to China by Central Asian and Arab Sufis and by Chinese who had 
ventured to these lands to study, trade or to make the Hajj. 

Of the principal Central Asian orders, the Qadariyya and the two 
branches of the Naqshbandiyya have given rise to the most influential of 
the Menbuan in Chinese-speaking Muslim communities. Much of the 
historiography of these orders in China has been traced. In a forthcoming 
work, we intend to summarize and extend our knowledge of these orders 
in China 


Sectarianism and Identity 

In analyzing the origin and development of these orders, some striking 
similarities are immediately apparent. First, there is the deeply fractured 
nature of all the major orders, leading to the plethora of divisions and sub- 
divisions within Chinese Sufism which still cannot be called sects in the 
sense generally understood by scholars of Islam because of their continued 
adhesion to the core of Islam. Secondly, the Menhuan, both in the form of 
orders and sub-orders, were all established in China by either foreign 
Muslims or Chinese Muslims who had journeyed abroad or had a personal 
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connection—biological or by spiritual descent—with the wider Muslim 
world. A third point of obvious interest is their geographical concentration 
in the north west of the country. Indeed, the vast majority of Sufi tombs 
and pilgrimage sites in China are found in the Quran belt, a reverse L- 
shaped crescent running in a narrow band from Xining in Qinghai, through 
Linxia, Lintao and Tianshui in Gansu, and then turning sharply northwards 
through Guyuan, Tongxin and ending near Yinchuan in Ningxia. The core 
of this area is the city ofiLinxia and its hinterlands, referred to by Hui as 
China’s little Mecca, Zhongguo de xiao Maija. 

From the thirteenth or fourteenth until the nineteenth centuries, this 
Quran belt was undoubtedly the focal point for China's Muslims. To this 
day, while official Islamic organizations are headquartered in Beijing for 
the convenience of the central Chinese authorities who supervise them 
closely, the north west is the cultural heartland of the more dynamic and 
independent Islamic groups in China. The Sino-Muslims of this region, at 
the periphery of the Chinese world, maintained a distinct identity that was 
more recognizably and openly Islamic than that of Muslims in the center of 
the Chinese cultural world. This distinct identity has been maintained 
through constant reference to foreign Islam, whether in Central Asia or the 
Middle East. It was periodically expressed in the Muslim uprisings in those 
areas whenever a weak central government provided the opportunity or 
whenever the level of oppression triggered the necessity to do so. In sum, 
as long as Sufism was the dominant expression of Islam in Islamic coun- 
tries to which Chinese Muslims traveled, so also was it key in defining Sino- 
Muslim identity among the most vibrant of China's Islamic communities. 

The late nineteenth century saw Chinese Muslims making the Hajj via 
the sea route once again.” Contact between Chinese and Central Asian 
Muslims was limited, however, as a result of the reduced travel along the 
land route to Mecca andithe eventual closing of this route following the 
onset of Soviet rule of Central Asia. Another result was that China’s Islamic 
communities were exposed to the newly dominant philosophies of the 
Middle East, particularly the Hijaz region. Just as with the Sufis, it was 
foreign or foreign influenced Muslims, particularly Chinese Hajjis, who 
brought radical and modernist Islamic concepts to China. Because this 
occurred more recently in history, this process has been far better docu- 
mented than that of the arrival of Sufism in China. 

A number of Chinese Hajjis returned from the Hijaz distressed at the 
obvious variance of Islamic practice in China and Arabia. From 1892 
onward, Ma Wanfu and other Chinese Hajjis promulgated a new Wabbabt 
inspired teaching throughout northwestern China.? Imbued with the 
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charismatic appeal of belonging to foreign Islam, the Aun group, as it 
became known,”4 spread rapidly throughout China. After little over a 
century of presence in China, the Z&Pt427 now has more than a million 
followers, making them larger than any Muslim Sufi order in the country. 
The /khwdn is now the predominant force within the official China Islamic 
Association, a state approved and supported body. As mentioned previ- 
ously, this raises an interesting question about the extent of the transforma- 
tion of the Z&Pta 2n from a radical to a modernist Islamic movement in 
China, particularly at the popular level. Related in part to this transforma- 
tion is the emergence of the Salafiyyah, a second Wabbabfinspired group 
in China. 

The Salafiyyah trace their theological ancestry to Ibn Taymiyya (1263- 
1328), a Syrian theologian and jurist. Emerging from within the bwn in 
1936, the Salafyyab had spread throughout the northwest and beyond by 
the time of the Communist Revolution. They accused Z&P2225 reformers of 
failing to go far enough in their reform of Chinese Islam and of making 
compromises with Chinese culture. The 52/2/7yyz5 promoted a return to 
the purity of the original Medinan community? by initially seeking to 
create an Arabic-speaking community in southern Gansu whose inhabit- 
ants would relive the experience of the Arabic-speaking Muslim commu- 
nity at the time of the Prophet. The Communist Party was and is concerned 
with the un-patriotic nature of Sa/4@/ivyyah teachings, and has sought to 
maintain strict control over this group. For this reason, it is difficult to 
gauge its strength in China today or the extent to which its radical, 

Wabbabrinspired teaching has been maintained. 

Salaftyyab mosques remain open in the town of Linxia and adherents 
continue to dress in a distinctly Arab style for prayer. Salafiyyah theologi- 
cal students interviewed in 1993 and 1996/6 were persuaded that the Sufis 
in the region were not true Muslims; that a pure Islam required a popula- 
tion literate and conversant in Arabic; that Hui people must spend time in 
Saudi Arabia, the only country where there is authentic Islam; and that a 
situation where women were in positions of power in politics and com- 
merce was inappropriate in a Hui town like Linxia, though acceptable in 
other parts of China. These discussions with .&2/2/7yj5 followers regard- 
ing the theological and social implications of Islam indicate that many of 
the radical beliefs of the Sa/a/tyyab have survived the last fifty years largely 
intact, and in fact have received fresh impetus in recent years with the 
greater freedom for Chinese Muslims to make the Hajj. In informal inter- 
views, Sa/a/fiyyab theological students were asked about whether there 
were any political implications arising from their understanding of Islam. 
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All interviewees stated that they were unwilling to discuss such matters 
with non-Muslims. | 

On the periphery of the Chinese cultural world, an overtly Islamic and 
foreign expression of Siho-Muslim identity was able to develop, inspired 
by the Wahhabis. In the heartland of the Chinese civilization, however, 
where Muslims have al Vays been a small minority, Sino-Muslim identity 
had to be expressed in a manner less likely to draw suspicion. Thus it was 
that the increased communication with the outside world of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries led to a different development in Sino- 
Muslim communities along the east coast. Yet, even in these areas where 
Muslims were more well-versed in Chinese culture and philosophy and 
also under tremendous Chinese pressure for acculturation, Sino-Muslims 
sought renewal of their communal identity through reference to new 
philosophies from the Middle East, and not from within China. 

Sources from the early twentieth century" point to the decisive influ- 
ence of Hajji ‘Abd er-Rahman Wang Haoran, Akhund of Beijing’s influential 
Oxen Street Mosque, in the transfusion and development of modernist 
Islamic concepts in Chi 1a. In 1906 Wang went on the Hajj to Mecca. Rather 
than returning immediately, he spent nearly two years studying and travel- 
ing in the Middle East, primarily in Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. Return- 
ing to Beijing in 1907, Wang used his influential position in Oxen Street to 
implement reforms of Hui cultural, educational and religious life in Beijing. 
According to a 1936 biographer, it was primarily Wang’s influence that led 
to the massive reform and expansion in Hui education and to the renewed 
interest in Muslim translation, publishing and research during the Republi- 
can period.” | 

Wang and other east coast Hajjis and students who visited the Middle 
East and India during period sought to end the endemic violence 
between sectarian groups within the Muslim community by paring back 
Islamic practice and bel ef to its essential elements, namely the five pillars. 
The reform activity within the Hui community that drew its inspiration from 
the ideas of Wang Haoran have come to be known by scholars as the New 
Culture Movement.? When Wang returned to China in 1907, he brought 
with him two Ottoman bureaucrats, Hassan Hafiz and ‘Alo Riza, an inspec- 
tor of primary schools.” ‘Alt Riza's presence was to be important to the 
future development of Muslim education in China. Little has been said in 
Chinese sources about the degree of influence these two men had on the 
reform of the Islamic institutions that Wang initiated. One can presume that 
to have encouraged ther to make the long journey from the Anatolian 
peninsula, Wang must have been deeply impressed by his observations of 
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Ottoman institutions. Certainly Wang’s time in the Middle East was crucial 
to the modernist Islamic concepts he developed within China. 


Conclusion 

For the Hui, post-Mao China is similar in a number of ways to the early 
republican period: a greater freedom to interact with Muslims beyond 
Chinas shore’s, a gradual decentralization of political control and the 
collapse of the dominant state ideology. These factors, along with the less 
repressive religious atmosphere in China today and the possibility of 
overseas Muslims visiting the Muslim communities in China?! are contrib- 
uting to yet another reassertion of Hui identity in China. Even casual 
visitors to the Muslim towns of Gansu and Ningxia are struck by visible 
signs of Islamic renewal, such as mosque construction and the return to 
traditional dress. 

The revival of Islam in Hui-dominated areas of China is not an isolated 
phenomenon and can be validly interpreted as either part of a worldwide 
Islamic revival or as one aspect of the overall resurgence in religious 
practice in China itself. Both factors are certainly at work here. Knowledge 
of both is necessary in unraveling the implications for China's future of a 
newly confident Hui community. Recent events involving the Falungong 
Movement on the one hand, and the encroachment of separatist Muslims 
from Central Asia on the other, show Beijing's extreme sensitivity to reli- 
gious movements operating outside the strict control of the government. 
With an eye to Chinese history, the Communist party is probably most wary 
of militant sectarian movements which, whether Buddhist, Muslim or 
quasi-Christian, did so much to weaken the Qing Dynasty. 

The question of Islam in China and how it has survived for the best part 
of the millennium, isolated from its Arabian heartlands and frequently 
persecuted, is not easily answered. It is particularly interesting in light of 
the failure of so many other religions introduced on Chinese soil. Before 
the second half of the twentieth century, Buddhism was clearly the only 
foreign religion in China to have proved more vibrant and enduring than 
Islam and this, it could be argued, is only because it had undergone a far 
more thorough process of transformation and indigenization than Islam. 
Certainly Islam's survival appears to be the exception in the history of 
religious minorities in China. Christianity, brought to China's shores first by 
Nestorians and then by Roman Catholics, has twice disappeared before its 
final and apparently permanent re-arrival. A once flourishing Jewish 
community?? has dwindled to an almost completely assimilated community 
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of around 400. The only remnant of the Manichaen faith in China is a 
single building on the Fujian coast. 

Understanding the nature of sectarian development in Chinese Islam 
gives us a clue as to the reason for the religion’s remarkable survival in the 
Middle Kingdom. We believe that two distinctive features of the Hui 
community have been the underlying reason for its success. First, the 
establishment of communities where Muslims constituted either a local 
majority or local minority formed the basis for an ongoing and self-sustain- 
ing society. Second, the constant reference to and adoption of develop- 
ments in the wider lands of Islam provided Muslims with a continuous 
renewal of their faith. New sources of cultural and religious identification 
focused not on their geographical homeland, but on their spiritual home- 
lands to the West. 

While the first point made above has been widely acknowledged, the 
second remains open to discussion. The continual process of sectarian 
development in Chinese Islam, based on events in Central Asia, Persia and 
Arabia, suggests not solmuch an inherently factional society, but a con- 
tinual need to reassert a separate identity. The ability of Sino-Muslim 
communities to draw inspiration from these sources has allowed the 
modern Hui to build an identity which is based on a connection to foreign 
lands. It is interesting tb note, by way of comparison, that Donald Leslie 
pinpoints the obliteration of communal identity in the Kaifeng Jewish 
community at the time of their loss of the liturgical use of Hebrew, and 
with it, by extension, a sense of separateness based on a foreign identity. 

Barbara Pillsbury, together with many of the missionary scholars before 
her, documented the fragile and syncretic nature of Islamic communities in 
the coastal regions of mainland China and in Taiwan. In these regions, a 
Muslim presence may gradually disappear. The Hui community of 
Hangzhou, for example, appears to be on the cusp of extinction. While 
some 3000 Hui are registered as living in the city, the Akhund estimated 
that no more than 150 worshippers are ever present at services, and then 
only at festivals when many of the congregation are Turkic entrepreneurs 
from Xinjiang. Drawn by the twin lures of an assimilative Chinese society 
around them and the dynamic Protestantism of Zhejiang province, the 
ancient Muslim community of Hangzhou may not survive more than a 
generation or two. 

But in areas where a ‘critical mass’ of Hui live and where they have a 
communal link to the Muslim world, based on Sufism, Wabbabtstyle 
radicalism, modernist Islam, or some new form of Islamic expression, the 
Sino-Muslim community can be expected to continue to flourish within 
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China’s borders. Having survived the dark night of the Cultural Revolution 
and the other pressures of Communist rule, the future of this outward- 
looking community will depend as much on developments in Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, Afghanistan and Kazakhstan as it does on developments in China 
itself. 
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e compositionjof the American Muslim community is far from 
homogeneous. In fact, 'American Islam is a mosaic of many ethnic, 
racial, sectarian, and national groups. Scholars who look at Mus- 

lims in America as a monolithic entity often neglect the various nuances 
that characterize the diverse Muslim population here. The growing 
presence of the American Muslim community has led to increased interac- 
tion between Muslims living here and those abroad. Globalization and 
improved modes of communications have further allowed foreign ideas to 
flow freely, enabling s accretions to permeate the lives of American 
Muslims. | 

This paper examines exterior influences on American Shiti Muslims. 
Furthermore, the paper assesses the impact of the imported Shi'i heritage 
on the definition of Shitism in the American context. It also examines how 
foreign factors have helped to shape Shi'i institutions in America and how 
the Shits have drawn on their spiritual leaders based in the Middle East to 
form a cohesive milieu in America. 

I have divided the kinds of foreign influences on Shiti Muslims into 
three categories: political, religious, and cultural. Politically, Islamic 
resurgence in the Middle East has impacted popular Islamic thinking in 
America. Political movements with distinct ideologies are able to dissemi- 
nate their views more productively in America than in their own countries, 
where they are often violently suppressed. Thus, many movements in the 
Middle East have seen the West as potentially fertile ground for the 
growth, development, and expression of their ideas. ' 

The movements include dissident groups such as the anti-Iranian 
Mujabidin kbalg, anti-iraq and anti-Saudi groups. The thought of such 
Shi'i political activists as Muhammad Badir al-Sadr, Imam Khumayni, and 
‘Ali Shari‘ati is embedded in the consciences of American Shi‘is by their 
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followers, many of whom operate in the Islamic centers.! As will be 
discussed, the political and religious views of another prominent Shi‘i 
scholar, Ayatullah Fadlallah, have been circulated in Islamic centers and 
over the Internet. 

Political alliances abroad also influence the postures adopted by 
different Shiti centers in America. The Islamic center of America in 
Dearborn, Michigan, supports the cause of the Lebanese-based Harakat 
Amal whereas the Majma‘ is more closely affiliated to the politically active 
Hizb Allah movement.? The Hizb al-Da‘wa, a politico-religious movement 
opposed to the Iraqi regime, has recently purchased a mosque in 
Dearborn. This center (called The Islamic Cultural Center) has been 
partially financed by Ayatollah Fadlallah. His call for resistance to injustice 
is propagated in such centers. Another center called the Majlis is Iranian 
influenced. Due to this, it stipulates a strict dress code and adopts a more 
rigorous interpretation of Islam.? 

The American government often assists political movements that 
promote its interests. For instance, the United States is expected to an- 
nounce a program of T5 billion to assist groups opposed to the present 
Iraqi regime. For the first time, the plan might include support for Iranian- 
based Shii groups like the Supreme Council for Islamic Revolution in Iraq.4 


The Role the Marja‘ al-Taglid in America 

The Shiʻti experience in America is characterized by the influence of 
the Shi‘ religious leadership, which derives its legitimacy from the institu- 
tion of marjatyya. A marja‘is the most learned juridical authority in the 
Shi‘i community, whose rulings on the s4a77@ must be followed closely by 
his adherents. In the absence of the twelfth Shiti imam,’ the mearja‘as- 
sumes the responsibility of re-interpreting the relevance of Islamic norms 
to the modern era. He is thus able to influence the religious and social 
lives of his followers. The process of following the juridical edicts of the 
most learned jurist is called 424/27 literally, *imitation"). The z:72/1* 
(plural of marja‘) appoint financial and religious deputies to act as their 
representatives in America. This has enabled community members to 
engage in projects that provide religious education for the Shiti community 
in America. 

Increasingly, Shii 7272/7 living in the Middle East have recognized 
the need to foster closer ties with their followers in the West. Besides 
establishing centers, they have sought to meet the challenges of modernity 
by being more accessible to their followers in America, sending emissaries 
to visit them. Thus, the prominent spiritual leader in Iraq, Ayatullah 
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Seestani, regularly sends his agent al-Sayyid Murtaza Kashmiri to the West 
to monitor the progress and report on the needs of the community. 

In recent times, a distinct genre of juridical texts called the 
mustabdatbatliterature has emerged from the Shi‘i theological centers of 
Qum (Iran) and Najaf (Iraq). What is novel about these texts is that they 
evince increasing attempts by the mangy: to respond to issues affecting 
the lives of Shi‘is in the West. The literature is a collection of a maras 
responses to questions! posed by his followers in the West. For instance, a 
question was posed tolAyatullah Seestani concerning the direction of 
prayer from North América. In the early 1990s, some Muslims prayed 
facing towards the southeast whereas the majority prayed towards the 
northeast. Interestingly, Seestani's ruling differs radically from his prede- 
cessor, Ayatullah al-Khüri.$ 

Questions posed td Seestani and other 1477 clearly reflect the 
challenges that confront American Shi‘is. Thus, Seestani was asked about 
such things as the genre of music that Shi‘is are permitted to listen to 
(4ala/ music), consuming food products that contain gelatin,’ offering 
prayers in a space craft, the permissibility of having test tube babies, and 
praying and fasting in places that have extremely long days or nights. He 
was further asked whether it was permissible to rely on DNA test results 
that indicate a child was born out of wedlock. Even though there is no 
authoritative precedence in the normative texts, Seestani says: "Whoso- 
ever shall attain certainty through other means, be it through blood test or 
any other means, should feel free to act upon it." Seestani cautions that 
such a test is not a legitimate means of determining adultery and that the 
Islamic penal code willl not be applicable based solely on DNA results.? 

The need to address the younger generation residing in the West is 
further illustrated by the title of a recently published book, 4 Code of 
Practice for Muslims in the West in Accordance with the Edtcts of 
Ayatullah al-Udbma as-Sayyid Ali al-Husaini as-Seestant, Here, such 
issues as masturbation, ‘homosexuality, and viewing pornographic pictures 
and films are discussed! quite explicitly.!? 

A religious figure who has become increasingly popular among many 
Shi‘i youths is the Lebanese mazya‘Ayatullah Muhammad Husayn 
Fadlallah. His popularity in the West is based on his greater accessibility to 
the laity. In fact, it is possible for Muslims in the West to converse with him 
directly over the phone.!! Fadlallah is also popular because of his ac- 
quaintance with Western culture. He maintains that Muslims must under- 
stand the internal dynamics of Western civilization.!? The Islamic 
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movement, he argues, is not to be confined to the Middle East; rather, it is 
to disseminate its teachings through peaceful means in the West. 

Fadlallah is more popular with the youth than other sama because his 
religious edicts (/G/Zt42)are more pragmatic and lenient. Contrary to 
Seestani, he allows the shaving of the beard. He argues that the ruling 
given by classical scholars regarding the requirement of keeping a beard 
has to be properly contextualized. Their edict was predicated on the need 
to differentiate between Muslims and Jews. This, Fadlallah says, is re- 
stricted to cases in which Muslims are in a minority and others in a major- 
ity. He further states: “It is understood from the fadi#e"* that the 
prohibition of shaving the beard was contingent on a time-related issue at 
the beginning of the Islamic message."5 Fadlallah also differs from 
Seestani in that he allows playing chess.!$ His liberal views can be dis- 
cerned from the fact that he even allows men and women to masturbate 
provided it does not lead to ejaculation." He also permits the viewing of 
pornographic material under exceptional circumstances.!? 

Fadlallah has written books that deal exclusively with youth and 
women, addressing issues that directly impact Muslims in the West. In his 

World of Our Youth, he quotes a tradition from the first Shii Imam ‘Ali b. 
Abü Talib exhorting parents to raise their children based on the needs of 
the time. Fadlallah further calls for a re-evaluation of the traditional Muslim 
view on sex, saying that it is necessary to impart sex education to Muslim 
youths. Contrary to popular belief, he says, Islam does not regard it as dirty 
or an affront to a woman's dignity. 

Fadlallah's discourses are bound to lead to a re-evaluation of gender 
issues in the West. He maintains that gender inequalities in child rearing 
are predicated on cultural, not religious constructs. Traditionally, he says, a 
girl is made to assume responsibility for the family's collective virtue in a 
manner that is not expected of a boy. "This kind of rearing is incorrect. 
Virtue is an Islamic requirement equally of the male and female. Individu- 
ally, chastity is required from the boy and the girl.”!9 

Fadlallah's appeal to Muslims in the West also lies in the fact that some 
of his views are in stark contrast to those held by the majority of the Shiʻi 
ulama. Some ulama consider polytheists, atheists, and idolaters to be 
ritually impure (nafas). Thus, their food cannot be consumed. Fadlallah 
disagrees, saying that in essence, no one is impure. The impurity, he argues, 
lies in matters of beliefs, not in essence.? Hence, he rules that even Hindus 
and Buddhists are ritually pure and that their food may be consumed. 

Fadlallah also has a web site in Arabic and English where his Friday 
sermons, questions, and answers are posted. Issues that impact Muslims in 
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America are evident in some of the questions posed to him. When ques- 
tioned about the permissibility of cloning, Fadlallah replied: 


As for whether we should permit cloning or consider it unlawful, we 
believe that it is permissible to clone animals if it is to the benefit of 
mankind, such as cloning animals to produce organs that we want to 
implant in a patient who needs a heart, an eye or a kidney, so that we 
can do away with taking organs from living or dead human beings. As for 
cloning human beings, it is an issue that demands extensive studies. 

Therefore, this is'a dynamic issue that has to be studied in the light of 
future data, and we might be one of the few who did not issue a judg- 
ment considering cloning unlawful.?! 


The influence of the martin 4 America extends in different ways. For 
example, in 1989 Ayatollah al-Khu'i offered several million dollars to the 
Islamic Center of America, the Jami‘, to build an Islamic school in Detroit. 
The school was to be under the jurisdiction of the New York based al-Khü'i 
Foundation. The offer was declined by the Jami‘ because the board mem- 
bers wanted complete control over the school. Another center in Detroit, 
the Majma‘, accepted the offer and now represents the a]-Khü'i Founda- 
tion.?4 

The marājís impact in America has been further enhanced in places 
where refugees from Iraq have settled after the Gulf War. It has to be 
remembered that since nam Iraqis originate from the holy Shi‘i cities 
CAtabat) of Kerbala and Najaf where the mardjf‘reside, the refugees tend 
to be more religiously inclined, thus imposing their religious commitments 
on Shi‘ institutions here. Whereas some second generation American Shi‘i 
may be lax in adhering to the /asd@wa of the marja; most Iraqis follow their 
edicts strictly, imposing these on American centers.? 

By seeking to enhance religious awareness, the margji exert consider- 
able influence on the lives of American Muslims. Most of the religious 
centers affiliate themselves with different mara‘ Khoja, Pakistani, and 
Iraqi centers generally follow the rulings of Ayatullah Seestani, whereas 
Iranian centers follow the taqlid of Ayatullah Khamenei. Lebanese Shi‘is 
tend to follow either Ayatullah Fadlallah or Seestani. Traditional differences 
generated abroad between the camps of the Ayatollahs have resurfaced in 
America, engendering further fragmentation within the Shiti community. 

A comparison with the Sunni experience in America indicates that the 
latter is influenced by mass movements from the Indian sub-continent and 
the Middle East that permeate Muslim life, using mosques as bases for 
their activities. The goal of Sunni movements such as the Tablighis and the 
Jamaat Islami is to urge Muslims to follow the sus#na of the Prophet and 
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his early companions.?* The Shiti experience in the West is somewhat 
different. Rather than proselytization through mass movements, there is a 
definitive emphasis on following the edicts of a marja‘in American 
Shitism. This is because the marj/a‘is viewed as the representative of the 
twelfth Imam in his absence. 


The Khufabi? in America 

Apart from the Shi'i sama, Shi‘is in America are also influenced by a 
class of popular preachers (kbufaba?) who visit the community, especially 
in the months of Muharram and Ramadan. The commemoration of the 
martyrdom of Husayn b. ‘Ali, the grandson of the Prophet, in the month of 
Muharram has provided the 44ufabé’the principal platform from which to 
communicate Shi teachings to the populace. At no time of the year does a 
Shi‘i speaker have such an audience as at the time of Muharram. 

The 44ujabd’are often itinerant preachers who use the mosques as 
bases for inculcating Islamic values, bringing forth what they perceive to 
be normative Islam, encouraging public demonstration of piety and 
seeking to reinforce established patterns of behavior like communal 
segregation of sexes. The 44uf4h@ have been specifically trained to recite 
eulogies of the Imams, recounting their sufferings and persecution 
through history and evoking the feelings of their audience by delivering 
emotionally charged sermons. 

The butab forge a link between Shi‘is abroad and those in America 
by bringing with them ideas conceived in their countries of origin. Some of 
them act as representatives of foreign political movements; others echo the 
views of thinkers in the Middle East. Iraqi buga narrate stories about 
the Imams and deliver the message of the 7274//*to their followers. They 
also recount the horrors endured by the Iraqi people under Saddam 
Hussein. In many communities, female &5a/iógare imported to lecture to 
the women in the mornings. 

Some butab regularly engage in anti-Sunni polemics. Although this 
genre of preachers is able to cater to the immigrant adult population by 
appealing to their emotions and reinforcing long-held views on history, it 
has alienated the younger generation and the intellectually inclined within 
the community who view such topics as irrelevant to their needs in 
America. It is in this context that we need to examine the importance of the 
religious gatherings in molding the lives of the Shi'is in America. 
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Majlis and the Formation of a Shi Identity in 
America 

Besides the major foundations established by the Ayatullahs, centers 
have been founded to serve local Shiti communities. It is in these centers 
that commemorative gatherings (Anais) are normally held. Historically, 
these gatherings have been used to recount the persecution endured by the 
Shi'i Imams, evoking, thereby, the emotions of the audience. The role of 
these gatherings in regulating the socio-political and religious lives of Shiti 
Muslims in America must be properly understood. An inherent element in 
Shiʻi religious experience is the glorification of the martyrdom of Husayn. 
This experience provides Shi'i leaders with a favorable channel for mobiliz- 
ing the populace. The majalis (plural of mals) are normally held at the 
Husayniypas, where a number of functions are carried out, including 
devotional rituals, community education, marriages, and preparation of the 
dead for burial.” 

Although lectures are held at the Husayntyyas throughout the year, the 

Shi‘ faithful congregate in large numbers in the month of Mubarram, the 
month when Husayn was killed. It is in the mayfisthat the AAufabd’often 
re-enact the events of Kerbala, reviving devotional feelings for the family of 
the Prophet, and discussing the challenges of living in a secularized West- 
ern society. As Schubel states: “The remembrance of the battle of Karbala 
as a significant historical and religious event is crucial to the way in which 
Shi‘i Muslims maintain their unique identity within the larger us#mab. The 
importation of rituals for the remembrance of Karbala has also facilitated 
the community's adaptation to the Canadian environment. The remem- 
brance and re-creation of Karbala allows the Shii community to claim 
space in North America that is both North American and Islamic: they thus 
Islamize elements of North American culture while creatively adapting 
Islam to the North American environment.” 

The exposition of highly developed polemicized discourses and 
repeated affirmation of the historical injustices endured by the progeny of 
the Prophet helps mediate Shi‘i Islam to the younger generation. The majs 
also seeks to prove the verities of Shi‘i beliefs and liturgical practices so as 
to forge and perpetuate a distinct Shi‘i identity in America. This didactic 
function is indispensable to a religious minority that is required to defend 
its beliefs regularly from the assiduous attacks by the Wahhabis in America. 

By linking events in Kerbala with contemporary society, the ma/lis, 
although imported fromiabroad, acts as a source of moral edification, 
teaching young American Shi‘is that Shi‘i sacred history demands allegiance 
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to the family of the Prophet, even in a non-Muslim environment. Thus, the 
majlis becomes an important tool in perpetuating Shi'i heritage and ethos. 
The ma/lisalso provides the leadership with an important vehicle to bring 
about the necessary adjustments as this religious minority strives to assert 
its identity in the midst of the challenges of a pluralistic society. 

Powerful rituals accompany the zz//is. These foreign rituals bring alive 
a historical moment filling a spiritual void that is engendered by living in a 
secularized ambiance.? The ritual encounter with Kerbala allows the 
believer to experience Kerbala in America, precipitating individual and 
communal reflection insofar as it challenges the believers to base their 
demeanor on the paradigmatic actions of the Shiti Imams. It is the 
Muharram rituals that give American Islam a distinctly Shiti coloring, for 
they differentiate Shitis from Sunnis and all other Muslim sects. 

Some communities perform these rituals in public, distributing, in the 
process, literature about Islam. Public re-enactment of Kerbala enables the 
community to make statements regarding its identity. Thus, what is inher- 
ently a re-enactment of a historical event is used to remove Western mis- 
conceptions of Islam. By observing the Muharram festivities in public, 
Shi‘is utilize the occasion to foster a better understanding with their non- 
Muslim neighbors. 

The Muharram rituals that originate abroad are also used to forge Shi‘ 
identity in America. In a survey I conducted in 1996, one of the institutions 
clearly linked fashioning a Shi‘i identity with observing Muharram rituals. It 
proudly stated: “We were the first to take out julas? in North America." 
Other Indo-Pakistani Shi‘is link their identity to performing acts of flagella- 
tion and to practicing 425774 (dissociation from and cursing of the first 
three Caliphs). For some Iranian groups, Shi‘i identity is connected to 
observing an appropriate dress code. 

However, not all communities accentuate their Shi'i identity. A question 
in my survey was related to the tension experienced between maintaining 
a distinct Shi'i identity and being a Muslim in America. It is noticeable that 
centers located in areas where there is a small Shi population are more 
willing to identify themselves with the larger Muslim community than those 
Shi‘is living in places like New York or Washington, where support from 
the community is greater. Thus, one center said: "Whilst our mosque is 
Shi‘a, our doors are always open to all Muslims. This is necessary in such a 
small community." While not denying their Shit penchant, smaller commu- s> 
nities are more likely to downplay their Shi‘i predilections than larger ones. 
This is also done to overcome the disadvantage of being in a double 
minority status, that is, Shii Muslims are not only disadvantaged (and thus 
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in a minority) because they are Muslims but are further discriminated 
against because they are Shitis. 

It is to be remembered that the challenges facing the Shi‘is in America 
are greater than those facing the Sunnis. This is because the Shi‘is seek not 
only to assert their Islamic identity in the West but also to maintain their 
own distinct Shiʻi identity. It is the Muharram rituals that help to affirm the 


latter. | 


Foreign Cultures in Shii Centers 

Muslims in America are also subjected to external influences through 
cultural forces. Many immigrants continually reach out to their homeland 
for social and cultural réinforcement so as to perpetuate the ancestral 
traditions they brought with them. 

Instead of forming religious organizations in America based exclusively 
on Islamic provenance, Muslims have stressed other characteristics of 
identity such as ethnic, cultural, and even national influences. The process 
of ethnicization, involving linking a specific population to distinctive 
cultural characteristics, is important to many communities as it unites 
communal members and perpetuates customs imported from the home 
country. Thus, mosques have tended to fragment along ethnic lines, and 
the leadership has remained tied to customs developed in home states. In 
the processes of cultural negotiation, re-definitions and re-appropriation of 
a different culture, members of the Shii community have pursued different 
ways to adapt to the American milieu. 

Iraqi Shi‘is who sought asylum in North America after the Gulf War 
renew ties with the homeland, importing, in the process, their own distinc- 
tive culture. They often Chide secularized Shiʻis, leading to further alterca- 
tions both within and between centers. In addition, having lived in areas 
like Najaf and Kerbala where the marayf‘reside, Iraqi Shi‘is bring with 
them a deep sense of religious commitment that is not always shared by 
Iranian and Lebanese Shiris.? The Lebanese originate from a more plural- 
istic and tolerant background whereas many Iranians have been influenced 
by the Shah’s modernization and Westernization programs. Hence their 
cultural outlook is quite |different. The diverse imported cultures have 
precipitated “ethnic centers” in America, alienating Shi‘is originating from 
different cultural backgrounds. To cater specifically to the Iraqi Shi‘is, for 
example, a separate Iraqi center appropriately called the “Kerbala center” 
was established in Dearborn after the end of the Gulf War. 
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The importation of extraneous cultures has engendered considerable 
tensions within the Shiti community. These tensions are discernible in the 
running of the centers. My survey of Shi‘i institutes indicates that in many 
centers, services are conducted along the same lines as in their own coun- 
tries, with little or no concern for the needs of the members in this milieu. 
The imposition of an alien culture in the centers has estranged the youths 
in the Shiti community. Programs held at the centers do not generate 
interest even among their own ethnic members. The “intellectually in- 
clined" adults and the younger generation reject the ancestral traditions 
and demand changes in the format of the programs offered. Due to the 
linguistic problem and the ritualization of religious services, many mem- 
bers of the community are estranged from the mosques. This observation is 
corroborated by the fact that the average crowd for Thursday night lectures 
in many centers is only 20-30 people.*! 

The problems engendered by the imposition of extraneous cultures 
and lack of participation by the younger generation in the centers have 
concerned many parents, leading to a re-examination of the types of 
programs offered in the centers. My survey indicates that most institutions 
view the establishment of youth programs to be among their most pressing 
needs.?? Seventy percent of the institutions interviewed said they plan to 
organize events that would attract the younger generation within the 
community. However, many seem perplexed as to how to attract the 
youths to the centers. A remark in one of the responses is worth noting: 
“Muslim youths are more attracted by American rather than traditional 
Muslim events. Thus they are more likely to be attracted to retreats, recre- 
ational camps, picnics and debates than sermons and prayers." Youths 
reject what is posited as "normative Islam" imposed by the adult immigrant 
community. They are more concerned to differentiate between culture and 
religion leading to a paradigm shift from an old, culturally E cm mental- 
ity to a distinctly American mindset. 

Tensions generated by intergenerational differences are further exacer- 
bated by the fact that many Muslim youths are now trained in universities 
and colleges where they appropriate a distinctly American culture and are 
exposed to ideas that challenge traditional concepts. In addition to there 
being no interaction with preachers in the centers, the lectures are either 
delivered in languages that are alien to the youths or are in the form of 
repetitive and highly polemicized discourses, quite distinct from the much 
more objective intellectual challenges the youth are accustomed to in the 
universities. 
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It is important to bear in mind that the cultural factor is more accentu- 
ated in Shitism than Sunhism, Whereas Sunni religious events are confined 
to prayers at which Muslims from different ethnic backgrounds congregate, 
the Shi‘i calendar is punctuated with events marking the births and deaths 
of Imams. Shitis who congregate at the Husayniyya are divided along 
ethnic lines, with Pakistani Shitis marking events like the death of Husayn 
b. ‘Ali differently from the way that Iraqi or Iranian Shi'is do. 


Shid-Sunni Relations in America 

Relations between Shi‘is and Sunnis in America have been contingent 
on political circumstances in the Middle East. In 1963, the Muslim Student 
Association was formed by students at the University of Illinois-Urbana. An 
important feature in the formative period of the organization was that 
commitment to Islam overrode sectarian considerations, with Sunnis and 
Shitis worshipping together. In fact, four early MSA presidents were 
Shi‘is.33 Up to the late 1970s, Sunnis and Shi‘is often worked together, 
holding joint programs in the MSAs and even in the mosques. Yasin al- 
Jibouri recalls that in the 1970s, he could deliver sermons and lead prayers 
in a Sunni mosque despite his Shi‘ affiliations.” 

Gradually, the MSA has been influenced by events abroad. Recent 
ideological battles between Saudi Arabia and Iran have led to Shi‘is being 
marginalized within the MSAs. Many Shi‘ students complain of enduring 
religious discrimination, of being barred from participating in MSA activi- 
ties, and of Imams reviling Shi‘is in Friday sermons. The fragmentation of 
the Muslim student body has often resulted in altercations between Shi‘is 
and Sunnis on many campuses, leading Shi‘is to establish parallel student 
groups in some universities. Shi'i students at the University of Toronto, for 
example, founded theis own abl al-bayt organization. In some campuses, 
Iranian students have created the Muslim Student Association Persian 
Speaking Group (MSA/PSG). 

Saudi-Iranian political battles in the Middle East have impacted Ameri- 
can Muslims in different spheres, creating animosity between Shiʻis and 
Sunnis here. Political and religious differences in the Middle East have 
been transposed into Sunni-Shi‘i religious disputes in several MSAs, 
mosques, prisons, and on the Internet. Polarization within the Muslim 
community has been further exacerbated by the influx of conservative 
immigrants. Immigration has resulted in the spread of a conservative spirit 
in many institutions, accentuating sectarian divisions and disputes between 
the two schools of thought. Both immigrant communities have brought 
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their own bitter experiences and prejudices. Hence, there is a tendency to 
replicate what prevailed abroad, making America a battleground for 
sectarian differences. 

Within the prison system, Shi inmates report widespread discrimina- 
tion. Many of them complain that Shiti books kept in the libraries have 
been removed by Sunni inmates. The acrimony has often led to physical 
confrontation within the correctional facilities and to some inmates being 
placed in isolation ‘boxes.’ Shi‘i inmates now demand lectures that reflect 
their own faith and the right to perform rituals according to Shit law. 

Political and religious disputes in the Muslim world have been global- 
ized, impacting Muslims in America. Identity issues and sectarian interests 
have fragmented American Muslims into various groups, preventing them 
from interacting on a common platform.” The competition and attrition 
abroad are replicated here, leading to a rise in sectarian literature. Anti- 
Shi‘ literature such as KZugut a/-Areedba and Up from Sbtism has been 
widely distributed in America.* The Shi‘is have responded by translating 
and circulating the works of Muhammad Tijani, a Tunisian born Sunni 
convert to Shitism, whose first work entitled 75ez / Was Guided, has had 
remarkable impact in converting Sunnis to Shi‘ism in America. 

Shi‘is complain that their precepts and praxis are attacked more by 
Sunnis than by non-Muslims. Thus, for American Shi‘is, the challenge is 
two-fold: to ensure both that the younger generation is not assimilated to 
the West and that Shi‘is are not influenced by anti-Shi‘i rhetoric. Within the 
Shiti community, there is greater concern with maintaining a distinct 
communal and sectarian identity than with reaching out to others. It is 
correct to say that the primary focus for Shi‘is in America is the preservation 
rather than extension of their religious and spiritual boundaries. 

Both Sunni and Shis Imams have tried to diffuse sectarian tensions. 
Many Sunni-Shi'i conferences are held in which members of both commu- 
nities are invited to participate. Although a Shi, Imam Mustafa al-Qazwini 
interacts regularly with Sunni Imams. He is a member of the sPzzz council 
which is composed of seventy Imams from both Sunni and Shiti mosques. 
Imam al-Qazwini sometimes invites Sunni Imams to speak at Shi‘ events in 
his mosque in Orange County, California.?” 

Leaders within both communities are anxious to unite the two groups. 
At a recent banquet held by the weekly newspaper Muslim Observerin. 
Detroit, a Sunni Imam led the evening prayers. To emphasize the ecumeni- 
cal goals of the newspaper, a Shiti Imam led the night prayers later on. 
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Iranian Influence in America 

A study of Shitism necessitates the examination of the role of Iran in 
America. The impact of the Iranian revolution has been felt in America in 
different ways: through the influx of Shi'i immigrants, through the Internet 
and through the importation of foreign literature. Immigrants bring their 
lasting impressions of the revolution and transmit these to American Shi‘is. 
A number of Muslims were invited to Iran after the revolution and many 
returned with renewed zest for a more active expression of Islam in 
America. This activism has expressed itself in a number of ways, ranging 
from a ban on mixed swimming in schools to the establishment of worship 
areas in some airports.?? Many Muslims began observing regular prayers 
and fasts and stopped consuming alcohol after the revolution. The Iranian 
revolution also created heightened concern about how children were 
being raised in North America. 3? 

Literature on Iran is publicized mainly through Islamic centers that offer 
a variety of educational programs, bookshops, and sites for community 
gatherings. The thoughts and sermons of Khumayni are widely circulated 
in such gatherings and conferences. It is in these centers that exterior 
influences are most palpable. 

The impact of the Iranian revolution was not confined to Shiti Muslirhs 
in America. According to Haddad, 85 percent of those interviewed in her 
survey expressed joy at the passing of the Shah's regime. The revolution 
injected a sense of pride and provided a positive affirmation of identity as it 
was viewed by many Muslims as a vindication of God's promise to grant 
victory to the believers!“ The establishment of an Islamic government was 
interpreted as an empowering of the Islamic community by God and an 
indication that salvation in America could come only through a similar 
process, one in which Muslims take charge of their lives by eschewing 
Western values and returning to the Islam taught by the Prophet.£ 

Due to Iran's strained relations with America, Iranian-backed activities 
are not overt. While the ambit of its activities is not as extensive as the 
Saudi-backed Muslim World League, Iran has managed to exert its influ- 
ences in several forms. In the academic realm, an exchange program has 
developed whereby several scholars trained at the theological seminary in 
Qum undertake a doctoral program at McGill University in Montreal. Many 
of these students hope to teach in the West upon attaining their doctorate. 

Unofficial Iranian groups have also been active in America. The 
Ansariyan Publication of Qum has recently published a large number of 
Shiti books that it sends to converts in American prisons. Iranian sponsored 
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magazines and journals such as Mabjuba, Islamic Echo, and Tawbidare 
widely circulated in America. Furthermore, the works of Iranian intellectu- 
als like Murtaza Mutahhari, ‘Ali Shari‘ati, and Soroush have had significant 
impact in molding the thinking of many American Shi'i Muslims. 

Iranian presence has been more conspicuous in the mosques/Islamic 
centers. The Alawi foundation, based in New York, has helped to establish 
Shi'i religious centers in different parts of America. Before the Iranian 
revolution, the Alawi Foundation (then called the Pahlavi Foundation) 
looked after Iranian interests in America. After the revolution, the Founda- 
tion was placed under the direct management of the Mostazafan Founda- 
tion in Tehran. Although most of its assets were frozen, the Foundation was 
able to distribute books on Shi‘i Islam published either in Iran or in 
America. Subsequently, the Foundation's name was changed to Alawi. 

The Alawi Foundation sponsors the Islamic Education Center in Mary- 
land and in Houston. Although the centers do not outwardly express their 
Iranian penchant, Iranian ideologies are filtered through the sermons 
delivered and icons that are displayed. The Alawi foundation often deter- 
mines which Imams serve the centers. Iranian politico-religious ideologies 
and teachings are disseminated through them. 

The imposition of Iranian ideologies in some Islamic centers has met 
with disastrous results. Some Imams in Los Angeles and Houston have 
claimed complete control over the centers, maintaining that, based on 
Khuymayni's concept of the comprehensive authority of the jurist (z/- 
wilaya al-mutlaga), they have the right to run the centers in accordance 
with Islamic dictates. Board members at these centers have rejected this 
claim, maintaining that managing the centers is an administrative office 
(mansab urfiyya), not a religious one (mansab sharia) The alterca- 
tions have engendered power struggles within many centers, causing major 
rifts in the community. 

The Iranian revolution has even affected some Afro-American move- 
ments. Disillusioned by the Sunni community, ‘Isa Muhammad, founder of 
the Ansaar Allah movement, turned to Shi‘ism after the Iranian revolution. 
Around 1982, he began to appropriate Shi terminology and affirm the role 
of ‘Ali Gwho he claims was black), thus rejecting Sunni Islam. He further 
traced his lineage to the Prophet, through Fatima and ‘Ali. His self-identifi- 
cation as the Mahdi also fit into Shi‘i millenarian expectations.“ 
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Conversion to Shi‘ism in America 

Shi'i proselytization activities in American lack the financial support 
that is afforded, for example, to the Saudi-backed Muslim World League 
(MWL), which reflects Saudi religious interests in America, and, through 
various means, disseminates views attributed to the Wahhabis. In contrast, 
there are no such institutions or countries that financially support Shi‘i 
missionary work. ' 

In the late 1970s, foreign organizations such as the World Organization 
for Islamic Services sent books for distribution to al-Jibouri’s Islamic Societ- 
ies of Georgia. The Bilal Muslim Mission, which has been proselytizing in 
East Africa since the 1960s, also sent many books to America. By July 1977, 
about 5,770 books and!booklets had been mailed out. Some private 
Iranian sources like Ansariyan Publications based in Tehran also send Shi‘i 
literature to American prisons. In recent years, the Canadian based Islamic 
Research and Education Center started a correspondence course, teaching 
Shi‘ism to potential or actual converts. 

Due to the relatively young age of many centers, few, if any, Shiti 
mosques or centers in America have considered reaching out to non- 
Muslims or engaging in any interfaith dialógue.f6 A question in my survey 
related to types of dawa (missionary) activities undertaken by the centers. 
Most centers did not respond to the question. It was clear that more stress 
is laid on providing religious services to community members. 

Shi‘i proselytization activities in America are limited to a few poorly 
funded organizations that are not properly structured for extensive dawa 
activities. Institutes like the New York based Tahrike Tarsile Qur'an, 
Islamic Humanitarian Services in Canada, Bilal Muslim Missions of 
America, and individual efforts by the likes of Dr. Hashim in Washington 
have dedicated themselves to reaching out to non-Muslims. A discussion of 
their proselytization activities, however, is beyond the scope of this study. 

A recent survey that I conducted suggests that there is a gradual in- 
crease in the number of Sunni inmates converting to Shi‘ism. Most converts 
espouse Shi‘ism after having initially converted to Sunnism. Ironically, by 
their assiduous attacks,on the Shi'is, the Wahhabis have aroused the 
curiosity of many converts to Sunnism who had not previously heard of 
Shi‘ism. Most of those who convert to Shi‘ism do so as a result of their own 
study of Shitism rather than of extensive dawa activities by the Shiti com- 
munity. Most converts come to Shi‘ism from intrinsic rather than extrinsic 
factors. However, the writings of one convert in particular have had a 
remarkable impact on converting Sunnis to Shitism in America. 
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Muhammad Tijani al-Samawi 

An important external factor that has led to conversions to Shi‘ism in 
American prisons in recent history are the writings of Muhammad al-Tijani 
al-Sam4wi. Born in Tunisia, Tijani was well versed in the Quran and 
religious sciences from his childhood. His position in the Sunni world was 
enhanced by his erudition and meetings with the teachers of Azhar in 
Cairo. 

His first book, Zpen / Was Guided, is a moving account of an inner 
struggle that led to his conversion. It was when he was travelling from 
Cairo to Alexandria on a ship that his preconceived notions about Shitism 
were challenged. His subsequent meetings with Ayatullah al-Khü'i and 
Ayatullah Muhammad Baqir Sadr in Najaf, Iraq, left Tijani perplexed and 
bewildered. He began to question his beliefs, developing an inclination 
toward Shitism. In his four main books, ben / Was Guided, Ask Those Who 
Know, To Be with the Truthful Ones, and Sbhias Are the Real Sunnis, Tijani 
appropriates Sunni Pair literature to challenge long held Sunni axioms. 

He traces the provenance of Shi‘i-Sunni disputes to the Prophet's time, 
exalting the virtues of early Shit heroes and chastising the Companions for 
acts like fleeing battles and changing the sunnaof the Prophet. Tijani 
proceeds to emasculate Sunni arguments by questioning the integrity of 
Muhammad’s companions. In this way, he attacks one of the basic tenets of 
the Sunni Islam, namely, the belief in the upright character of all the 
companions. 

Having destroyed Sunni archetypal models, he replaces them with Shiti 
ideas. He contrasts the behavior of the disobedient companions with those 
who were completely loyal to the Prophet. Tijani thus turns the Shii-Sunni 
dispute on its head. The Shi‘is, he claims, are the true Sunnis. They are the 
orthodox, the mainstream from which others have merely deviated. This is 
seen in the title of his fourth book, @/.861@ hum abl al-sunna (The Shits 
Are the [True] Sunnis). By making the Shi‘is the true Sunnis, he makes the 
Sunnis the true Rafidis, i.e. rejecters of the Prophetic 527724 which, accord- 
ing to Tijani, was preserved only by the household of the Prophet (abl at- 
bayt). Tijani’s works have had an enormous impact in American prisons 
where increasingly more Sunnis have converted to Shi‘ism. 


Conclusion 
The past decade has witnessed an increasing trend of foreign influ- 
ences on American Muslims. In their desire to help their American brothers 
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and sisters, Muslims abroad continue to shape the lives of American Mus- 
lims in diverse forms. ' 

However, exterior influences have also led to conflicts within the 
American Muslim community. Some of these tensions have stemmed from 
the desire of Muslims abroad to increase the sphere of the abode of Islam, 
thus imposing their distinct ideologies. Tensions have also been generated 
by Saudi-Iranian political battles in the Middle East that have resurfaced in 
America. Indigenous conflicts have arisen due to an immigrant community 
that has had to come to terms with an alien culture. Discussion about 
whether to assimilate with the West or try to remain isolated from it has 
created much dissension between the adult and younger community. 

In many ways, the Muslim community is experiencing the tensions and 
conflicts experienced Dy the Jewish community when it began to settle in 
America. Given the conflicts and divisions within the Muslim community, it 
is quite possible that it too will be divided along the same lines as was the 
Jewish community.“ The challenge for the Muslim population in America 
is not only to engage in interfaith dialogue but also to initiate dialogue 
within the community.| 
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Representation and 
Appropriation of the 
'Muslim Woman' in the 
European Literary 
Imagination From Medieval 
to the Romantic Period 


! 


Review Essay 


Western Representattons of tbe Muslim Woman: From 
Termagant to Odalisque 
by Mohja Kahf. Austin, TX: University of Texas Press, 1999. Pp. 207. Index, 
bibligraphy. ISBN 0-292-74337-8. 
t 

slam and Muslims have occupied the Western imagination for centu 

ries. Ever since the rise of the Umayyads and the spread of Islam to 

the erstwhile Christian lands, factitious images of Muslims and attempts 
to explain away theirlreligion (variously called *Hagarism," 
*Mohammadanism" etc.) have been present in Western attitudes, most 
emphatically highlighted in and reflected through religious as well as 
literary writings. One|of the first few images include that of John of Dam- 
ascus (d. 749) who, for part of his life, attended the Umayyad Court and 
wrote extensively onithe nature of differences between Islam and Chris- 
tianity. These writings were in the form of dialogues! that were based on 
his actual encounters with Muslims.? John of Damascus found Islam to be 
*an idolatrous worship of a false prophet who worked out his doctrine 
from biblical sources under the tutelage of an Arian monk.”3 

These were the beginnings of Christian scholarship on Islam. In a larger 
context of European writings on Islam and Muslims lies the subject of the 
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present work under review: namely the representation of the Muslim 
woman in Western (European) literature from Medieval to the Romantic 
period. This is a systematic effort with a bold purpose: 


... to rip apart at the seams the apparent fit between ‘the Muslim 
woman' as the object of representation in Western texts and real Muslim 
with live cells and nerves and muscle tissue, women whose feet touch 
earth in Hamah or Rawalpindi or Rabat (p. 3). 


Here she renders a great service in distinguishing between the rhetorical 
woman of literary texts and the flesh and blood woman seemingly de- 
picted but only described insofar as her image serves to symbolize 
struggles within the Western imagination. While an accurate and 
documentarial portrait of living women in Rawalpindi and Rabat has 
almost never been a major preoccupation of epic poets and dramatists in 
Paris and London, the fanciful cognitive image they have collectively 
created has produced a rhetorical capital that facilitates a circular logic in 
which these falsehoods are used to substantiate the prejudices they help 
engender. 

Mohja Kahf takes a historical approach, showing that the image of the 
Muslim woman changes according to the preoccupations of the period 
and geographical origin of the text in question. She divides her analysis 
into three periods: Medieval; Renaissance; and Enlightenment/Romantic. 
The texts considered come mainly from France, England, Italy and Spain. 
She offers a painstaking analysis of the social and intellectual atmosphere 
from which the texts in question arise. 

The author selects Za Chanson de Koland (approx. 1100 cg), which 
describes the military exploits of Charlemagne in turning back the Muslim 
armies in (Saragossa) Spain in 778. The text of the poem, however, dates 
from the 12" century. The purpose of the epic is to celebrate the heroic 
exploits of the champions of Christianity against the “infidel” armies of the 
Muslims. In this period, Christianity itself was not fully enracinated in 
European soil. Thus part of the poem's purpose is to define a Christian 
ethic and differentiate it from a “wrong” (tort)ethic, for which the ‘Islamic 
hordes' serve as a convenient symbol. The oral poets and eventually the 
Christian monks who committed the epic to paper sought to depict the 
Christians as qualitatively different from their enemies. Thus the Muslims 
represent unredeemed men of nature while the Christians are among the 
redeemed. This also helps to explain to the French audience why the 
*sensual" Muslims enjoy a more sophisticated physical culture than do the 
supposedly favored Christians. 
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The medieval poet has neither the ability nor the inclination to de- 
scribe Islam or Muslim women accurately. Instead, Muslims are depicted 
in Christian terms, as worshipping a false trinity (Apollo, Termagant, and 
Muhammad); yet they exhibit the same knightly values as their Christian 
antagonists? In the battlefield in Bramimonde, the Saracen queen who 
fights alongside her male cohorts. This is, of course, a reflection of the 
pagan values of her culture. She is contrasted with the passive and silent 
Aude, Roland's fiancée, who exemplifies the docile woman of 
Christendom. 

It is Bramimonde in Za Chanson de Koland who questions the efficacy 
of Islamic gods when [hs champions falter in battle with the Christians: 


‘Such silliness I hear!’ says Bramimonde. 

‘These gods of ours behave like renegades. 

At Roncesvals they worked malicious wonders; 

they let our chevaliers be massacred, 

forsook this lord e mine in the thick of battle. . . ° (p. 22). 


Eventually the Saracen queen forsakes the "false gods" and comes into the 
grace through conversion to Christianity.Ó The grace wins over nature 
even as she takes on the name Julienne and tries to learn to become 
fittingly passive. 

Bramimonde sets up a popular paradigm for the stock representation 
of Muslim women in other medieval works. That is, the noble woman 
who, owing to the underlying nescience of her society, is troublesome, if 
not masculine, and isa warrior. She is “exuberant and overbearing Muslim 
woman—the termagant" (p. 8). However, once confronted with spiritually 
superior Christian warriors, she forsakes the sensual advantages of her 
earthly background and duly repents. 

As mentioned above, the depiction of Muslim women in this period is 
almost purely rhetorical. There is no concern with the actual status of 
women in Islamic societies. The literature of the renaissance, however, 
shows a more nuanced approach. The “West,” of course, is no more 
monolithic than is "Islam." For this reason, Kahf explores selected texts 
from Italy, Spain, and' England; countries having diverse experiences with 
Muslims. The concern of writers in this period is still primarily rhetorical, 
but the role of actual religious differences diminishes. 

The Italians are by far the most cosmopolitan, as they often had direct 
trade relations with Islamic lands. Given the clear religious dichotomy of 
medieval texts, Giovanni Boccaccio's X Decameron (1348-53) is remark- 
able in that it does not depict Muslims as racial or religious others. Instead 
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a geography of religion is accepted. Kahf points out that the star-crossed 
love affair between the daughter of the King of Tunis and the Christian 
Prince Gerbino ends tragically not because of a difference in religion, but 
because the latter's naval pursuit of his beloved is a breach of his father's 
guarantee of safe-passage for the Muslim ship (p. 61-62). 

The Muslim-Christian binary is also relatively unimportant (considering 
the overall theme) in Torquato Tasso’s (1544-95) Gerusalemme Liberata, 
which deals primarily with the crusades in Jerusalem. Nonetheless, the love 
theme between the highborn Muslim woman and Christian militant is still 
present, but here the Muslim woman is no longer a warrior. The struggle 
for Jerusalem is strictly a masculine affair. Women are relegated to the 
romantic sub-plot and their conversion is no longer necessary for the 
transfer of lands or fortune into Christian hands. The conversion is strictly a 
matter of correcting "errant" femininity. 

While the Italians are concerned with the renaissance value of virtu, or 
fulfilling human potential, the same value appears in England. Christopher 
Marlowe, a contemporary of Shakespeare, depicts the Central Asian con- 
queror, Timur (d. 1405), as a nominal Muslim." In the 1590 play 
Tamburlaine the Great the hero burns a copy of the Qur'àn on stage. This 
is not just an attack on Islam, but on religion in general as social conditions 
in Elizabethan England would not allow a direct attack on the Queen's 
religion (p. 67). This is an example of the rhetorical subterfuge that charac- 
terizes the symbolic use of Islam. Marlowe's Machiavellian hero is a classic 
renaissance over-reacher used as an attack on what the author sees as 
religious superstition. 74mburfaine is also concerned with masculine 
virtue, insofar as the only women in the play are depicted as trophies for 
the hero. 

The Spanish imagination reflects quite different attitude towards the 
Islamic other. Unlike England or Italy, Muslims are within Spanish borders 
and run the risk of appearing “normal,” but are all the while suspected of 
Turkish sympathies (p. 81). As this proved intolerable for the King, 
^Moriscos" were finally expelled in 1614 (p. 82). 

Dress becomes an issue in Miguel de Cervantes’ Don Quixote (1605; 
1615) as Zoraida, a captive Muslim is shown to be dressed in “Morisco 
fashion." This “is a turning point in the representation of the Muslim 
woman" and thus it “simultaneously created another set of representational 
conditions" (p. 83). In all this Zoraida reflects the present, but officially 
absent nature of Muslims in Renaissance Spain. Kahf observes: 


Cervantes’ text. . . refers to Zoraida as 44 embazada, the muffled or 
veiled one; her a/-malgfa completely covers her, fa cubria, so that she is 
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there and not there at the same time The veil is a sign of erasure which 
leaves telltale traces, a narrative repetition of the process which preoccu- 
pied Spain throughout the sixteenth century, the erasure of the Moorish 
presence (p. 84). 


She is present, but does not speak. She communicates with her body, 
reflecting a silencing arising from the Christian-Muslim division solidifying 
in Spain. However Cervantes deftly uses a Moorish narrator for the story, as 
Kahf notes, which “slyly sabotages its own structure of Islamic difference” 
(p. 85-86).8 

It is the Frenchman, Racine (1639-99), who trammels the rhetorical 
Muslim woman in the Seraglio (women's quarters = “harem”) in Bazqyet 
(1672), finally corralling the once-proud termagant.? For his contemporary 
audiences, this also had the dramatic effect of mystifying the subject and 
introducing the thrills of “voyeurism” to the production (p. 106-7). The’ 
claustrophobic effect of the harem is also reminiscent of the autocratic rule 
of Louis XIV (reigned 1643-1715) at the court of Versailles. 

As the Renaissance waned and the neo-classicism of the enlightenment 
period waxed, the Seraglio and its attendant exoticism became a matter of 
convention in the Western imagination. The Muslim woman becomes a 
captive rather than a courtier. 


Voyeurism was the predominant way in which the Muslim woman 
became an object of visual pleasure in eighteenth century texts, but 
fetishism is the predominant mode in Romantic literature. If the object is 
to be idealized, she can no longer be just an abject sex-slave, up whose 
skirt the male herojwants to peek for a forbidden erotic thrill. She is now 
a glamorous, shining prize to be sought after and acquired through virile 
competition with other members of the male world. .. (p. 153). 


As the eighteenth century progressed, translations of Arabic texts, 
including the 7bousand and One Mgbis encouraged some changes in the 
Western image of Muslim women who become more feminized, but also 
more oppressed. Their role as inmates in the Seraglio transforms them into 
passive seductresses. At the same time, the Muslim world in general is 
increasingly portrayed. as ineffectual and impotent while the western 
imagination begins to draw a sense of European exceptionalism in fustifica- 
tion of the colonial enterprise. 

Nascent in the eighteenth century, but fully developed in the nine- 
teenth, is a sense that women should be domesticated to leave their mates 
free to pursue capitalist/industrial production. The seraglio takes on a 
function of a counter-image of the ideal domestic Western woman; it 
emphasizes a sense of'“bad’ idleness which encourages a superfluous, but 
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seductive beauty. The apparent idleness of the western woman has the 
preferable goal of inculcating proper values in children. 

The English woman Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, wife of an early 
eighteenth century ambassador to the Ottoman Empire, took the pains of 
learning Turkish during her stay and subsequently took great pleasure in 
breaking the popular clichés of her contemporaries regarding women in 
Muslim lands.!? In her letters, she “demystifies” the seraglio “as a type of 
aristocratic household" rather than a prison, where women's presence is 
much like in courts elsewhere.!! Similarly she depicts the bath as a kind of 
“women’s coffeehouse” (p. 123). She also notes the beauty of the women 
in the bath, lamenting those classic English painters could not be there to 
capture the aesthetic delight. As for errant sensuality, she pointedly ob- 
serves that Islam holds sexuality and marriage to be natural and asks if that 
is not more rational than gamophobic Christian ideal of permanent virgin- 
ity. She finds much in Islam that accords with deism, and thus with the 
cherished beliefs of the European intelligentsia.? 

It is no small matter that she compares the women in the bath to the 
Edenic Eve. This invokes the recurrent theme of the Muslim woman as 
"child of nature." The difference is that the view of nature has changed 
from the negative concept of unredeemed to a more positive sense of 
innocence. This is due, in part, to the influence of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-78) who claimed that childhood innocence is the natural state of 
humanity and that social conditions caused the "fall" from Eden. 

Rousseau's discussion of General Will as the basis of a the social 
contract between rational people, extends neither to the naturally despotic 
Orientals, nor to naturally subservient women. Although the PPZosobpbe 
does not write any treatises on the seraglio per se, he finds important uses 
for an analogous situation in an enlightened society. In Rousseau's system, 
Eros is a danger that can be combatted with the enclosure of women. Men 
act in the public realm while women raise children in the private realm and 
the respective values are to be inculcated in each gender. The two sexes 
should interact only intermittently. Lest Rousseau find himself in agreement 
with some of the more repressed branches of Calvinism, he finds the 
oriental solution more palatable: 


I would want a young English woman to cultivate pleasing talents that 
will entertain her future husband with as much care as a young Albanian 
cultivates them for the harem of Ispahan.? 


Thus, a certain cultural savoir faire in addition to the mystique arising from 
separation is useful in enticing the procreation of virtuous children. 
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Mary ee (1759-97) in her Vindication of the Rights of 
Women (1792) attacks the double- standard of Rousseau. She compares the 
situation of western women to a seraglio where an artificial “sickly deli- 
cacy” satisfies men while destroying the intellect of women. In her analysis, 
however, she shows contempt for the foreigners who live in actual sera- 
glios. The very fact i such an analogy can be drawn convincingly is a 
reproach in itself. 

By the time Romanticism is full-blown, we find an exotic image of 
helpless, but attractive, victims of Muslim male dominance. Kahf refers to 
Lord Byron's (1788-1824) Zuleika in the 7be Bride of Abydos (1813) as an, 
“angelic paragon of numinous feminine nothinghood." “Mute and motion- 
less,” she is rendered a mere optical delight in the text of the poem (pp. 
152-3). 

Victor Hugo (1802-85), a contemporary of the French conquest of 
Muslim lands, manages to revive the image of the aggressive Islamic 
hordes even while French divisions are landing in Algeria. Hugo’s Muslim 
hero in the Crte de Guerre du Mufti (1828) castigates Christians for limit- 
ing themselves to one wife and threatens to recruit their women for the 
seraglio. He calls on the believers to “crush. . .these faltering Christian 
soldiers” (p. 156). 

Even as this “harem drama” progresses we see its perpetuation in 
Hugo's Ze Ortentales(p. 154). The terms of this ffbäðd”would probably 
have had an odd ring to it as the French annexed Algiers only a couple of 
years later in 1830. But insult is added to injury in Bounaberdi (1828) as 
napoleon is referred ta by an Arab speaker as, the “sultan of the Franks of 
Europe whose gaze encircles in the flash of an eye the two halves of the 
world.” Hugo bestows the title of Sultan on Napoleon, who had, in Alexan- 
dria on 2 July 1798 declared his invading army, “the true Muslims" (p. 157).16 
The voice has been ere and the subaltern who must be spoken for, is 
established. 

The point here is that all these depictions reflect European and not 
Islamic issues. The Muslim woman is symbolic of problems that could not 
be dealt with directly in European culture. The Muslim woman, in particu- 
lar, works as a mirror i these debates. Therefore, in all this there is a zero 
attempt to portray Muslims as Muslims. It is rather a projection of European 
(Christian) evils in Muslim manifestation and Muslims are simply a rhetori- 
cal image of worldly people without grace even though they have all the 
knightly values which are treasured by the Europeans. 

The work is consistently concerned with the rhetorical image; however 
as the period progresses in the book, this image is increasingly affected by 
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the European encounter with "flesh and blood Muslims." Here the author 
tries to show the growing sense of complexities that arise when the Muslim 
is encountered as the other rather than just as a simple enemy. And even 
though it is concerned with a rhetorical image, the book is useful because 
these literary constructions had an effect on the way people perceived 
actual Muslim women in later times. In other words, Mohja Kahf ap- 
proaches the problems contemporary to the text but these are essential in 
understanding later images of Muslim women in western writings. 

This work renders a great service also in the sense that it examines the 
image of Muslim woman in western literature as a reflection of the Euro- 
pean issues, drawing from a vast body of literature. It makes great strides 
toward discerning the literary context in which the social discourse on and 
about women developed in recent European history. 


Irfan A. Omar 


College of New Jersey 
Ben Hardman 
Temple University 
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Islam in the African-American 
Experience 


By Richard Brent Turner 
Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1997 
ISBN 0-253-21104-2, X + 300 pp 


| 

This book is the first attempt at an interpretative narrative of the role of 
Islam in African American history. It is essentially an expansion of the 
author's dissertation at Princeton University on the Ahmadiyya mission to 
the United States entitled, “Islam in the United States in the 1920s: the 
Quest for a New Vision in Afro-American Religion.” In contrast to the 
earlier studies by such authors as C. Eric Lincoln and E.U. Essien-Udom, 
which interpreted the presence of “Black Muslims” as a reaction to the 
failure of the socio-political structure of Christian America to deal with the 
destructive racism found within its borders, more recent works, to which 
Turner's is a significant contribution, have recognized the agency of African 
Americans in choosing to assert an Islamic identity. Hence, their interpre- 
tation has primarily f upon the development of an African American 
Muslim identity. 

Turner uses “signification” or “the issue of naming and identity” (p. 2) 
as a basic analytical tool for understanding the history of Islam in African 
America. He states that during the colonial period, “the black American 
community was signified. . . as inferior to the dominant group. . . . Since 
slavery, however, Islam has undercut this signification by offering black 
Americans the chance to signify themselves, giving them new names and 
new political and cultural identities.” (p. 3) Turner argues that Islam for 
African Americans has'had a “double meaning.” On the one hand, it has a 
spiritual and global meaning, on the other, a political and cultural meaning. 
This second meaning manipulates the symbols of Islam outside of any 
particular religious construct in order to articulate an African American 
political"and cultural identity. 
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These two meanings converge in Turner's other analytical framework 
for understanding African American Islam, bad, particularly “the greater 
jihad or the individual's struggle with the ego. He sees African American 
Muslims in the process of jíbadas they constantly negotiate between the 
spiritual and the political meanings of Islam in order to signify their 
identity. The great majority of the book, then, seeks to trace this struggle 
for signification in African American history. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the roots of 
African American Islam in West Africa, the African slave trade, and pan- 
Africanism. The author locates the themes of self-signification and fad 
in all of these. West African Muslims struggle to achieve a compromise 
between their local customs and the teachings of Islam and fight being 
enslaved by the Muslims to the north. African slaves struggle to maintain 
their identity through the use of Arabic, their manner of dress and way of 
worship. Pan-Africanists, such as Edward Wilmot Blyden and Henry 
McNeal Turner, juxtapose Islam with Christianity as an egalitarian religion 
that allows blacks to maintain their identity and independence. Turner 
calls this notion “the myth of a race-blind Islam,” a myth which he believes 
is reiterated throughout the history of African American Islam. It refers to 
the discourse around Islam, which “is willing to forgive the racism of Islam 
in its slave trade,” in order to establish Islam as an alternative source for 
black national identity. (p. 55) 

The second part of the book, entitled “Prophets of the City,” deals with 
some of the prominent leaders of African American Islam in the twentieth 
century. Among them are Noble Drew Ali, Mufti Muhammad Sadiq, W.D. 
Fard, Elijah Muhammad, Malcolm X, W.D. Mohammed, and Louis 
Farrakhan. With the exception of the author’s emphasis upon self-signifi- 
cation and ibaa, the accounts of the lives of these leaders are, for the 
most part, similar to those of other studies of African American Muslims. 
At times, however, Turner provides details not found in other studies. For 
example, he spends a few pages discussing the disappearance of W.D. 
Fard and the claims regarding Fard's national identity (pp. 164-66). He 
also illustrates that the Nation of Islam and the more traditional Lahori 
branch of the Ahmadiyya movement maintained relations in the '50s, '60s, 
and "70s, and asserts that this relationship “paved the way for the Nation of 
Islam's transition to multi-racial Islam that occurred in Wallace's leadership 
after his father's death." (p. 195) 

In general, the interpretive narrative of this work is thought provoking. 
Its attempt, however, to thread together several hundred years of history 
that stretch across three continents (Asia, Africa, and North Americas with 
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one major theme is tod ambitious. It seeks to provide a basis for a distinct 
and influential African|American Muslim experience, but it does not always 
provide enough evidence to prove its case. Hence, there are several weak 
links within Turner's narratives that future scholars must reexamine and 
further elaborate. For instance, the relationship between the pan- 
Africanists discussed and the Muslim leaders of the twentieth century are 
never sufficiently demonstrated to justify such statements as, “[Elijah] 
Muhammad's pro-Arab signification of W.D. Fard’s identity was influenced 
by Edward Wilmot Blyden’s views on ‘black personality’ and racial purity.” 
(p. 163) Another example of such loose connections made between the 
African American Islam of this century and Islam of the earlier centuries 
should suffice. In the absence of conclusive evidence, Turner speculates, 
“Noble Drew Ali chose to connect his movement to Morocco, connecting it 
to the first African Muslim slaves in America. Abdal-Rahman Ibrahima—the 
extraordinary ‘Moorish Prince’ from Futa Jallon. . . [who] had used a 
pretended connection to Morocco to gain his freedom. If this strategy for 
liberation worked in the nineteenth century, Drew Ali probably reasoned 
that it might also work for black people in the twentieth century." (p. 96) 

Such minor shortcomings withstanding, this book offers new insights 
into the development of African American Muslim identities, and it admira- 
bly fulfills the dire need for an introductory text on the history of African 
American Islam to be used in American and African American religious 
studies courses. 


Kambiz Ghanea Bassiri 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Islam and Christianity. Mutual 
Perceptions since the Mid-20™ 
Century. 


By Jacques Waardenburg, editor. 
Leuven: Uitgeverij Peeters, 1998. 


Waardenburg, a seasoned veteran of many decades of Christian-Muslim 
engagement, has put together a formidable collection of essays. They are 
not light reading, and probably would be beyond the capabilities or inter- 
ests of most undergraduates. I highly recommend the whole collection, 
however, for those who are serious about understanding the historical and 
theological complexities that have characterized attitudes toward and 
relationships between Muslims and Christians in the last half century. 

The editor orients us in his introduction to what he calls his three 
underlying hypotheses: that images of the other for both Christians and 
Muslims were static for most of their mutual history, that changes began to 
take place earlier in the twentieth century, and that recent decades have 
seen those changes develop significantly. He is careful to distinguish 
between theology (attitude) and actual dialogue, openness to the latter 
having diminished for some, he says, as a result of the rise of Islamist 
movements and political occurrences. Waardenburg is a realist, and under- 
stands as well as anyone the complexities that shape the development of 
both theological responses and opportunities for dialogical encounter. He 
is candid in suggesting some of the issues that the volume does not deal 
with, acknowledging the obvious reality that one volume can only operate 
within certain limitations. Nonetheless he has brought together a formi- 
dable group of scholars who as a whole give us a broad and quite compre- 
hensive look at where major players in both traditions stand in relation to 
each other and to issues that characterize interfaith encounter at the end of 
the twentieth century. 

The volume is organized in three sections, the first two dealing respec- 
tively with Christian views of Islam and Muslim views of Christianity. 
Christian Troll reviews the ways that the Roman Catholic Church through 
and since the Second Vatican Council has taken courageous and far- 
reaching steps in addressing issues of pluralism and especially in respond- 
ing to Islam. The article by Jean-Claude Basset on Protestant theology tn 
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relation to Islam is les! detailed but still useful, particularly in highlighting 
the thorny and persistent problem of the relationship of dialogue and 
mission. A third piece in this section, written in French by Asterios Argyriou 
on Greek Orthodox dialogue with Islam, is brief but provides information 
not easily available. 

The second set of essays deals with different facets of Muslim response 
to Christianity, beginning with an overview in French by Abdelmajid 
Charfi. A clear and very readable piece by Ahmad Moussalli outlines the 

‘main features of the Islamist movements and their perceptions of Christian- 
ity and Judaism. This article could be used separately in a number of 
different teaching con exts. Waheed Hassab Alla analyzes the writings of 
two prominent Muslims that deal with Christians living in Muslim societies, 
namely Muhammad Husayn Fadlallah and Fahmi Huwaydi. This lengthy 
article is in French. It is followed by a tidy presentation of Hugh Goddard 
reviewing the writings of a number of Muslims who have been involved in 
Christian-Muslim dialogue through the several stages he posits for the 
period in question. Mbst of these are familiar as regular participants in 
World Council of Churches and other ecclesiastically sponsored sessions, 
and in general represent the more “liberal” spectrum of Islamic thought. 

The volume concludes with two fairly brief presentations that are 
generally related to the overall theme but move the conversation in some- 
what different directions. Adnan Silajdzic concretizes the situation of 
Muslims and Christians engaging each other with a treatment, in French, of 
recent events in Bosnia-HerzegoviniziXThe final entry is a potentially 
provocative essay by Leonard Swidler on interfaith encounter in general, in 
which he argues that the paradigm-shifts suggested by Hans Kung and 
Ewert Cousins are being transformed into what he identifies as a dramati- 
cally new shift in the history of humankind from proclamation to dialogue. 

Taken singly or as a collection, for the most part the essays in this 
volume are thorou ghly researched, well written and provide significant 
contributions to the growing body of literature on contemporary Christian- 
Muslim relations, theological explorations, and opportunities for interfaith 
dialogue. A must for libraries and for the personal collections of historians 
of religion, theologians and Islamicists. 


Jane I. Smith | 
Hartford Seminary 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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Middle Eastern Lectures. 
Number Three. 1999 


Martin Kramer, editor 
Tel Aviv University: Tbe Mosbe Dayan Center 
for Middle Eastern and African Studies, 1999. 


This is a volume straining for a common denominator, which it never 
finds. Its two main organizing themes, which editor Martin Kramer tries 
briefly to relate in his opening note, are Islamism and orientalism. But no 
matter that the comparison is forced, or that the articles have only tenuous 
relationship to each other. Most of the entries in the collection are well 
written, persuasively argued, and worth reading. 

Farhad Kazemi and Olivier Roy begin with essays on the reasons for 
the election of Mohammad Khatemi as President of Iran. While much of the 
material is now well known, the essays illustrate well the issues faced by 
the Islamic Republic today and by its president, both internally and exter- 
nally. They suggest that the struggle for an Islamic utopia is coming to an 
end, and raise the question of what ideology will take its place. Generally 
related to some of the concerns raised in those pieces is the discussion by 

‘Fred Halliday of the different kinds of nationalism that pertain in Persian 
and in Arab cultures of the Middle East. He concludes with a defense of 
modernism which he contrasts with the *profoundly ahistorical" nature of 
perennialism. 

If another essay on fundamentalism is needed after the extended 
studies in the Marty and Applyby volumes, as well as others, Johannes 
Jansen offers it here in an article suggesting why this kind of ideological 
orientation is more attractive to Muslims than to Jews or Christians. Coun- 
tering some arguments that fundamentalism appeals especially to the poor, 
he locates its base rather with those who are excluded from state political 
processes. Gudrun Kramer's contribution on interpretations of Islamic law 
and the ways in which Islamist hopefuls in Middle East countries think that 
it should be applied is the last in the grouping of articles on Islamism. His 
presentation is clear and helpful for those looking to understand the 
relationship of faith and political structure. 

The last three essays in the volume move to the theme of orientalism, 
beginning with Alastair Hamilton's analysis of Western attitudes towarg * . 
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Islam in the period of m Enlightenment. This useful presentation takes the 
reader through the be binni gs of Arabic studies in the west, looks at three 
important Christian Arabists, moves through the freethinkers and con- 
cludes with what he calls “the clerical reaction.” Robert Irwin then offers an 
engaging and well-supported argument for understanding how eighteenth, 
' nineteenth and twentieth century orientalists were informed and influ- 
enced by their oriental sources, with very interesting illustrative materials. 
The volume concludes with John MacKenzie's "revisionist view" of orien- 
talism, in which he expresses himself as increasingly persuaded that the 
interpretations of Edward Said and others of his school are inflexible and 
thus rapidly becoming passe. 
There is much to pick and choose from in this collection of essays, and 
almost all of it makes for good and informative reading. 


Jane I. Smith | 
Hartford Seminary | 
Hartford, Connectic 
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-Between Memory and Desire: The 
Middle East in a Troubled Age. 


By R. Stephen Humphreys 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1999. 


Between Memory and Desireis a noteworthy volume and is essential 
reading not only for academic students, but for those whose curiosity moves 
beyond the evening news broadcast. Humphreys first explores the stub- 
born problems of “power and the distribution of resources" that continually 
plague Middle East politics. These include population growth and eco- 
nomic inertia; the memory of imperialism; the history of Pan-Arabism; the 
formation of foreign policy; and, military dictatorship. The reader is then 
led to the deeper issue of the power spectrum in the Middle East which 
stretches from the secular to the sacred. Following this, the author ad- 
dresses several elem: : ts that are vital to Islam and its political life. 
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I have finally, in the reading of this work, been introduced to a book 
that has truly strengthened my otherwise frail understanding of the Middle 
East. Humphreys remains true to his title throughout the book, frequently 
anchoring his observations within the context of memory or desire—history 
or hope. He proves to be a considerate author as he shares with his read- 
ers his understanding of particular terms. For example, he clearly distin- 
guishes, (and perhaps will break the bad habits of others who fail to make 
the distinction), between the Middle Bastand the /slamic World. Likewise, 
he notes the difference between Muslim couniries and Muslim govem- 
ments. His most important contribution to these clarification efforts is his 
discussion of the term Jsdamic fundamentalism. This sort of literary exer- 
cise, as seen in the preface, lays a strong framework for what Humphreys is 
about to write. 

Chapter one is very telling. Humphreys has taken the very bland, but 
necessary topic of demographics and turns it into a revealing lesson for his 
readers. In an extremely adept fashion, he breaks through the camouflage 
of a widely perceived notion and exposes the real problem. This is clearly 
seen as he responds to the “too many people and too few jobs” problem of 
Middle East countries. The author identifies, for example, the misleading 
perception that the Middle East is suffering from over population, when, in 
fact, the real problem is the speed and recent time frame in which the 
population has grown. In attempting to elucidate the reasons why Middle 
East economies are unable to provide productive work for its young 
citizens, Humphreys interweaves the Middle East’s “quest for security” with 
the extraordinarily high military expenditures of these countries. This 
dilemma comes into clear focus as he makes the powerful contrast in 
suggesting that it is a matter of “guns versus butter.” 

Acknowledging the danger of oversimplification, I found chapter two, 
From Imperialism To The New World Order, to be a succinct and orderly 
telling of the complexity of the situation in the Middle East today. The 
author takes us step by step through the modern history, events, and 
personalities of the three places that seem to “exemplify more of the 
dreams and frustrations of the modern Middle East.” He includes Iran, 
Egypt and Israel-Palestine. For this reader, there are two-core issues that 
flow from this chapter. First, in the section on Iran, Humphreys points out 
that a viable economic policy has not been successfully developed “be- 
cause neither the parliamentarians nor the Council of Guardians can agree 
what an Islamic social order should look like.” This is extremely helpful 
and leads me to a better understanding and agreement with Humphreys 
when he suggests that economic policy problems are dependent uporshby 
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one comprehends and integrates Islam into real life. In this way, the 
author helps to dispel'the notion of Islam as a monolithic entity. 

The second important key to this chapter occurs when its writer high- 
lights the psychology that underlies the conflict in Israel/Palestine. 
Humphreys endorses the idea that the Israelis and the Palestinians suffer 
from a “shared sense of victimization.” In narrating this issue through, he 
makes a haunting rendark. He writes, "In a perverse way, many Israelis and 
Palestinians are most comfortable with continued confrontation, because at 
least they know where they stand." Though I am hesitant to share fully 
Humphreys' sentiment in this regard, I would find it immensely interesting 
to witness or read an Israeli/Palestinian discussion of the matter. 

Chapter three opens with Humphreys' view on the notion of ideology. 
He clearly recognizes{and shares the reason why Americans regard Middle 
East politicians with suspicion. It is, he contends, because ideology, in the 
context of American politics, is equal to political extremism. Thus, the 
ideological atmosphere that permeates the Middle East political arena lends 
itself to this perception. From here, Humphreys identifies three properties 
of ideology. Namely, that it "arises in a context of change"; it is utopian; 
and, it is imparted to its listeners in ^ways that are simultaneously rational 
and highly emotive." 'Next, he discerns Arab nationalism as the twentieth 
century's most influential ideology in the Middle East. 

As I moved through this chapter, I reflected more seriously on the 
principle of nationalism. Clearly, there is both a healthy sense of national- 
ism as well as an unhealthy one. Because we (individuals, communities, 
nations) are, in reality, interdependent, it seems to me that a peoples' 
struggle for identity must first be one of se/fidentity. This plays out in the 
rising notion of Arabism, as Humphreys reports how the Arab Nationalists 
recognized their problem as “one of identity rather than as one of institu- 
tions.” “Who is an Arab?” became a more crucial question than “How can 
the Arabs build a common political life and effective institutions of govern- 
ment?" Surely, this struggle for a national identity reflects a natural and 
necessary aspect in the development of one's identity. Unfortunately, a 
strong healthy sense of national identity oftentimes crosses into an un- 
healthy phase of arrogant superiority. 

Humphreys submits that “the most likely successor to Pan-Arabism may 
be the Islamic movement.” By looking beneath the surface of three Middle 
East personalities (chapter four), namely Nasser, the Ayatollah Khomeini, 
and Saddam Hussein; Humphreys poignantly dissolves “the myth of the 
Middle East Madman.” With unbroken clarity, he seems to let his reader in 
of, thè secret behind the Middle East politician. In doing so, his readers (at 
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least those open to hearing him) are introduced to tremendous new in- 
sights. First, the self-absorbed observer of Middle East affairs gets told— 
*the problem is simply that these goals [of the so-called Middle East 
madman] are not the ones that we want them to have." Secondly, “we will 
get a lot further if we realize their words and actions are the product of 
rational calculation." : 

In chapter five, our author examines military dictatorship and political 
tradition in the Middle East. He first asks his reader to bear in mind that the 
*precolonial warlords" who controlled this area for many centuries were 
foreigners in the regions they ruled. Born elsewhere, their language and 
customs were different from those they governed. Twentieth century, 
postwar dictators, on the other hand, issued from the indigenous popula- 
tion and often "represented the lower middle classes." In his usual format, 
as seen throughout the book, Humphreys submits the basic questions that 
need to be answered before one can hope to grasp a true understanding of 
the topic at hand. In this case, he asks, “What circumstances brought 
modern military dictators to power?" and "How do these circumstances 
compare with those that produced the warlords of medieval and early 
modern times?" Answers to these questions take us back (again we witness 
Humphreys' use of memory) to the pivotal events of the Ottoman Empire's 
collapse; the inability of the Egyptian and Fertile Crescent regimes to gain 
legitimacy for themselves between 1920 and the post World War II years; 
the two decades of social and economic uneasiness between the 1930s and 
1950s; and, the “catastrophic military and political performance of the 
newly independent Arab regimes in the first Arab-Israeli War in 1948." 
Humphreys asserts that every military dictatorship gained power under a 
- common pretext—"the corruption and weakness of the old civilian govern- 
ments." In addition, they declared a common agenda— "some form of 
nationalism, rapid economic development with social justice, and neutral- 
ity in the U.S.-Soviet confrontation." He takes a closer look using the 
examples of Egypt, Iraq and Syria. Particularly important in this chapter is 
Humphreys' in-depth discussion of the concept of a government's legiti- 
macy. His reflections include both a pragmatic as well as an abstract 
consideration. The conclusions he makes suggest that, up until the last 
decade, "Arab societies seem to regard their governments as an alien entity; 
they endure them, and they wait for them to go away." A very revealing 
Observation indeed. 

In chapter six, Humphreys takes another long held Western myth, 
frames it in the shape of a question, and answers it in such a way that the 
reader (who clings to that myth) begins to experience a clearer underffagd- 
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ing of that myth, by way of new and better information. Specifically, the 
author identifies the deeply held belief that “in Islam there is no distinction 
between religion and politics." He suggests that this perception “presup- 
poses that Islam is a 12. a single, universal, unchanging system of 
belief and practice" and declares that this understanding is unreservedly 
false. He bolsters his pavion by pointing out that anyone who pays 
close attention can seethat Islam encounters the world in a considerable 
number of different ways. 

Humphreys then chronicles three distinct paradigms of Islamic reli- 
gious/political thought and action. First, he-highlights the style that em- 
braces a “mutual indiff erence: between politics and religion (the “go along, 
get along” style). Second, he examines those countries in which the rulers 
control and define how Islamic life and expression should be played out 
(i.e. Iran and Saudi Ardbia). Finally, he sheds light on those who use Islam 
as “a language of reform and protest.” Most helpful in this chapter was the 
realization that Islamic; activists are not trying to reconstruct the Medina of 
the Prophet’s day (at least materially), but rather, they are attempting to 
regain the “social solidarity, intense moral commitment and the igiene 
urgency" that distinguished the early Muslim communities. 

In the next three chapters Humphreys places Islam at "center stage" by 
looking at issues that dppear most important to those “operating within a 
consciously Islamic framework." Chapter seven explores the historical 
evolution of the caliphate. In considering Islam as a political system, 
Humphreys attempts to answer the question “can we identify a set of basic 
political concepts and institutions of government. . .growing from the same 
roots as their religious|faith and practice?" He begins by noting that Islam, 
in all its shapes, emerges from two common sources—the Quran and 
hadith. As I have come to understand the communal significance of Islam, I 
find the key to this chdpter to be the recognition that Islam did, in fact, see 
its political mission and action as an integral part of personal salvation. 

Chapter eight probes the Islamic doctrine of jfbdd—a term fraught with 
meaning. In its mission to create and maintain a godly community, Islam 
has utilized two paths—that of /s527, which implies direct and strong 
action, and that of amr bil-ma raf wal-naby an al-munkar—‘com- 
manding what is known to be good, and denouncing or forbidding things 
of ill-repute.” The latter exemplifies an individual's moral awareness. As 
Humphreys develops his understanding of these two concepts, he points 
` to the most notable teaching of medieval Islam—that is, the “pious quiet- 
ism” that suggests that “it is a believer's personal contribution to daily life, 
myfftsjied thousands and millions of times over, that actually builds a 
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moral and God-fearing community." \Once again, the author's literary craft - | 
shines as he draws on ancient memory and present-day desire creating a . 
masterful piece of work as he presents the doctrines of iE and “com- 
manding the good." 

As Humphreys addresses the questions of women in public life and 
human rights (chapters nine and ten respectively), it becomes extremely 
clear that the tendency to lean toward an oversimplification of a particular 
element of a society must be firmly avoided. In addition, in attemptingto  . 
juxtapose two or more faith traditions, cultures, etc., one must first deter- / 
mine the other's definition of a particular concept (i.e. human rights, 
justice, revelation). Reading Humphreys' book, most assuredly, will 
awaken the reader to the complexity that underlies. so much of what the 

media presents to its public. Our author drives this point home ashe — 
illustrates the meaning of justice as it exists in Islamic thought. I dare say 
that many U.S. readers would have difficulty walking away from this. 
‘volume without grappling in some fashion with the lack of communal 
concern that lies in the shadow of our rugged sense of individualism. I 
leave these chapters with a stronger sense that we have much to learn from 
Islam, particularly as I ponder the doctrine, so prevalent in my time, that 
purports that self-interest is the proper goal of all human actions. i 
I think this book has proven to be much more that its author may have ` 
initially intended. The great clarity of Humphreys’ writing style, along - 
with his question and answer format, invites the reader to think critically 
about “the Middle East in a Troubled Age.” Within its pages lies a wealth 
of information and an assessment of that information for those ready to 
come to a clearer understanding of a not-so-clear situation. Each chapter : 
is strong enough to stand on its own as an independent essay; yet, when. ` 
bound together, they produce a volume worthy of a second, and even 
third read. 


Mary Lou Tanner 
Hartford Seminary = 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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